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Tell your husband about 
the new cool 


LISTERINE 


SHAVING CREAM 
He'll like it. 


Prevent a cold this way? 


Millions of ordinary colds start when germs, carried 
by the hands to the mouth on food, attack the muc- 
ous membrane. Being yery delicate, it allows germs 
foothold where they develop quickly unless steps are 
taken to render them harmless, 

You can accomplish this by rinsing your hands 
with Listerine, as many physicians do, before each 
meal. 

Use only a little Listerine for this purpose—and 
let it dry on the hands. This simple act may spare 
you a nasty siege with a mean cold. 

It is particularly important that mothers prepar- 
ing food for children remember this precaution. 


Listerine, 
quick! 


It has 
amazing power 
against germs 


Kills test bacteria 
in 15 seconds 


OUR youngsters and you are 

likely to have colds and sore 
throat this winter. Wet feet, bad air, 
sudden changes of temperature bring 
them on. 


Using simple means, why not do 
yourutmost to preventsuchailments? 


Millionsof mothers have found that 
the systematic use of Listerine full 
strength as a gargle keeps the mouth 
so hygienic that germs make little 
headway. They have further found 
that once sore throat does develop. 
Listerine is a very effective means of 
checking it before it becomes serious. 


This is easy to understand. Colds 
and sore throat are caused by germs. 
Listerine, full strength, as shown by 
countless tests in laboratories of 
national repute, has amazing powel1 
against bacteria. 


For example, it kills even the viru- 
lent B. Typhosus (typhoid) and M. 
Aureus (pus) germs in 15 seconds, ~ 


So, at the first sign of throat irrita- 
tion use Listerine. Keep it up. If im- 
provement is not rapid, consult your 
physician, as many serious diseases 
manifest themselves first with sore 


: 
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throat symptoms. Lambert Pharm: 
cal Company, St. Louis, Mo., U.S. 
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such endeavor has come that great achieven 
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of music—the creation of the Mason & H 


Here is an instrument which carries the : 


making to heights not reached before, Ho 
cultured ear can fully comprehend, 
Few persons are privileged to possess the V 


Piano, for few of these glorious instrumen 


Upon their making, unmeasured time and 


are lavished. The Mason & Hamlin is long« 
than any other piano in the world, It is c 


other piano. But then—it is a masterpiece. — 
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Mason X& Hamlin 


MADE IN BOSTON 


$1650 to $3000 Period Models to $22,500 


An initial payment of 10% will place a Mason &§ Hamlin in your home, 
a Salons in principal cities 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS! 


‘“‘The Musical Ladder’’ 

For Beginners at the Piano; 
Foundation studies in the keys of C, 
G and F. Both clefs presented at 
once, with Middle C as a tone center 
and then working both ways; covers 
scale building, simple chord forma- 
tion, word-rhythms, etc. Real child 
interest makes concentration easy. 
Ninety musical examples; 52 pages. 

Price, 75 cents 


99 


‘Jolly Times 
Easy Piano Duets by Mathilda Bilbro 
“Playing Indians”’ 
‘(Dancing in the Pavilion’’ 
“To the Camp We Go” “June Days” 


Price, each 40 cents 
“Banjo Pickaninnies’’ 
by the author of “‘Climbing”’ 

A 2nd-grade piano teaching piece, 


three large editions already . ex- 
hausted. Price, 35 cents 


“Christmas Eve’s Dream” 

A piano piece with juvenile or- 
chestra-parts cued in: Cymbals, 
Sandblocks, Triangle, Tambourine, 
Rhythm Sticks, etc. Price, 40 cents 


“There Were Shepherds” 


Xmas Anthem by John Prindle 
Scott—Mixed Voices 18c 


“The Raindrop Prelude” 
by Chopin 
Arranged for 3-Part Women’s 
Voices, with a setting from Shakes- 
peare’s, “The quality of mercy is 
not strain’d, it droppeth as the gentle 
Fail, fromm Weavers. J ocas i. seers 16c 


—— 


Any of the above will be sent on 
approval. 

For larger approval selection, see 
October Erung, Page 789. 


HAROLD FLAMMER, Inc. 


STEINWAY HALL - NEW YORK 
Publisher of Standard Music 
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Send for our 


FREE CATALOGUE 


Classical, Popular 
& Standard Music 


Central Music Supply House 
1028 Arch St. Phila., Pa 
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SPARE TIME WORK 


Piano Tuning payseasily $2 to $4an hour. Requires 
about 90 minutes to tune average piano. Pay 
ranges around $5 per tuning. Player work also 
brings big pay. No capital needed. We train you 
thoroughly at home at small cost. Two diplomas 
granted. Get, our free book—*‘Piano Tuning as 


a Business.’ 
MACK INSTITUTE . 
Crafton Station, ET-9 <+ Pittsburgh, Pa, 


LEARN JAZZ PIANO PLAYING 


Axel Christensen’ 's wonderful instruction book shows how 
to ‘jazz up’? any tune, with breaks, fills, blues, chord 
work, etc. Sent postp: uid for $2. Send for free booklet re- 
garding Home Study Course and books on all instruments. 
Teachers wanted where we are not represented. 


AXEL CHRISTENSEN SCHOOL 


Suite 462, 20 E. Jackson Street, Chicago, III. 
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“Btude” readers, who desire to locate articles pub- 
lished in previous issues of “The Btude,” are advised to 
consult the Reader’s Guide which is to be found in most 
public libraries. Copies of previous issues may be supplied, 
when not out of print, at the regular price—25 cents. 
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- THE SCHUBERT CENTENNIAL will cul- 
minate in the state celebrations of the Austrian 
Government at Vienna, November 17 to 25. 
Madame Carolo Geisler-Schubert of London, a 
grand-niece of the master, has presented to the 
Schubert Museum of Vienna some choice relics, 
including the composer’s writing-desk and a few 
manuscripts and letters, which will be first on 
view at this time. She also expects to be a guest 
‘of the occasion. During the recent municipal 
Schubert celebrations of Sienfia a grand chorus 
of forty thousand singers was assembled from 
Germany, Austria, ungary, Czechoslovakia, 
Jugoslavia, the United States, South America, 
South Africa and Asia. There was also a grand 
street parade of two hundred thousand partici- 
pants, viewed by seven hundred and fifty thous- 
and spectators. 
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THE AMERICAN SYMPHONIC ENSEM- 
BLE, patterned after the Persimphans of Moscow, 
‘the first conductorless orchestra of the world, 
has been organized in New York. A season of 
concerts is announced, and the musical public 
will await with interest the results of this unusual 
experiment. 


¢ > 


THE THREE CHOIRS FESTIVAL was held 
this year at Gloucester, England, from September 
‘second to seventh. Leading choral works were: 
Mendelssohn’s ‘‘Elijah,”’ Elgar’s ‘“‘Dream of 


Gerontius,” Handel’s ‘Messiah,’ Ethel Smyth's 
“Mass in D,” Verdi’s “Requiem,” Holst’s ‘““Two 
Psalms,’’ Honegger’s “King David,’ Kodaly’s 
“Psalmus Hungaricus (Psalm LV).” What 
a choral feast! 

<¢ D 


, AT THE TOKIO, JAPAN, SCHUBERT 
‘CENTENARY FESTIVAL, the “Symphony in 
C Major” and a number of the master’s chamber 
‘works and songs were performed under the 
‘direction of Hildemaro Konoye. Artistic souv- 
enirs of the occasion were issued. 


] C—————— 


RICHARD STRAUSS is reported to be at 
‘work upon a new opera which is to be in a 
lighter vein than “The Egyptian Helen.” With 
“Arabella” as the title, its libretto is by, Hugo 
von Hofmannsthal; and its scene is in the 
Vienna of the mid-nineteenth century when “the 
‘good old times” were just on the point of being 
replaced by modern life. 

<¢ 
THE HAVANA SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 
founded in 1922, is composed of seventy members, 
all working men, who receive no regular salary 
but participate in the earnings of the organization 
of which Gonzalo Roig is conductor. 
¢ - wd 
LEOS JANACEK, the 
Ree eminent Czech composer, 
died in Mahrusch-Ostrau 
on August 12, at the age 
of seventy-four. Born at 
-Hukvaldy, North Moravia, 
on June 3, 1854, he was 
educated at Brno (Brinn), 
Prague and. the Leipzig 
Conservatory. During his 
long career he became one 
of the most influential mu- 
3 pais of his Smatey a= 
wes Ae teacher, composer, collector 
Leos JaNaceK of folk-music and as author 
theoretical works. He was a prolific composer 
‘many forms. His folk-music drama, “Jeji 
torkyna (Her Fosterdaughter),” was his 

-and most successful work for the stage. 
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Interesting and Important Items Gleaned in a Constant Watch on 
Happenings and Activities Pertaining to Things Musical Everywhere * 


PADEREWSKI’S fiftieth anniversary of music- 
al activities is to be celebrated in Poland by a 
series of concerts devoted to his compositions. 
After having finished his ‘studies at the con- 
servatory of Warsaw, he in 1878 began his varied 
and highly honorable career by undertaking the 
direction of the class in piano playing in this 
school where he had been educated. 
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THE ST. LOUIS SUMMER OPERA COM- 
PANY, in its recent season at Forest Park, 
closed with a deficit of six thousand dollars—the 
first which it has incurred since the summer of 
1919. A salary increase of ten dollars per week, 
demanded by the fifty orchestra members, and 
unfavorable weather conditions are given as the 
apparent reasons. 
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GARNAVILLO, IOWA, a town of three hun- 
dred and forty inhabitants, six miles from a 
railroad, recently dedicated a twelve thousand 
dollar organ as a feature of the diamond jubilee 
of its St. Paul’s Lutheran church. The instru- 
ment was given by members of the church who 
were without direct heirs. 


.C——— 5s 
“THE BEGGAR’S OPERA” is to be given 
this season in several of the largest cities of 
Germany. This will be the first attempt to 


present this classic of the English stage, in the 
German language. The only other presentation 


it has had in a foreign tongue was when, in 
1750, it was given in Paris under the title, 
“T’Opera des Jeux.” 

———— oe 


AN AWARD OF FIVE THOUSAND DOL- 
LARS, to the individual, group or organization 
making the greatest contribution to the advance- 
ment of music during the year, has been estab- 
lished by the Columbia Phonograph Company. 
The first of these awards will take place in 
December, 1929, and an international committee 
representing twenty-six nations has been selected 
to nominate possible winners from which a final 
selection will be made. 
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MOZARABIC MUSIC, sung by the congre- 
gations of the Christian churches of Spain, from 
the Moslem conquest till discontinued by the 
Pope and King in 1089, has been deciphered by 
the aid of a key discovered at the Royal Abbey of 
Santo Domingo de Silos at Burgos, Spain. This 
announcement has been made by the American 
council of Learned Societies of Columbia 
University. 
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DANIEL MAYER, one of the last and greatest 
of the old line concert managers of London, died 
there on August twenty-third, at the age of 
seventy-two. He introduced Paderewski to 
America and at various times was the manager 
for Kreisler, de Pachmann, Nikisch, Caruso, 
Carreno, Sarasate, d’Albert, Busoni and Josef 
Hofmann as a boy prodigy. He is survived by 
one son. In 1915 Daniel Mayer, Inc., took offices 
in New York and began presenting American 
artists abroad. 
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“VOODOO,” said to be the first American 
grand opera on a Negro plot, with the libretto 
and musical score by a_ Negro composer, H. 
Lawrence Freeman, had its world premi¢re at 
the Palm Garden (formerly the 52d Street 
Theatre) in New York, on September tenth, by 
The Negro Opera Company. 
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HARRISON M. WILD, after thirty years as 
conductor of the famous Apollo Club of Chicago, 
has yielded the baton to a successor, Edgar 
Nelson. Mr. Wild was also conductor of the 
Chicago Mendelssohn Club from 1896 to 1925: 
he served as organist and choirmaster at Grace 
Episcopal Church for twenty-three years. 
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ONE AND ONE-HALI MILLIONS is the 
estimated attendance at the Goldman Band Con- 
certs in Central Park and at New York Univer- 
sity, New York, during the past summer. These 
concerts are a gift to the people, by the gener- 
osity of the Guggenheim family. This attendance 
of the past season of seventy concerts probably 
surpasses all previous records of audiences of a 
single organization for a similar period. 
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THE TEATRO SAN CARLO of Naples, 
which was at the time of its dedication in 1737 
the largest and most luxurious opera house of 
Europe, has closed its doors while important 
alterations are in progress. These will include 
an increase of the height of the auditorium and 
the adaptation of the stage to the requirements 
of modern opera. It is hoped that it will be 
ready to be reopened in January, 1929. 

ey 

ENRICO TRAMONTI, for the last twenty- 
five years the harpist of the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra, and one of the best-known soloists 
of America, died on August tenth while visiting 
in Switzerland. 
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CHEVALIER WILLIAM HENRY GRATTAN 
FLOOD, eminent Irish musician, musical histor- 
ian, and since 1895 the organist of Enniscorthy 
Cathedral, died some weeks ago at his home in 
Enniscorthy, Wexford. 

(eo 

A “MAGIC FLUTE” EXHIBITION, under 
the auspices of the Mozarteum, was held in the 
Mozart House of Salzburg, during July, and 
August. It gave both a complete picture of the 
origin of this opera and of its first performance 
as well as of subsequent ones up to the present 
time. 


————— ir 
THE MILANO GRAND OPERA COMPANY 


has been organized at Los Angeles, - California, 
and will give a season of twenty weeks of 
popular-priced grand opera on a tour of the 
Pacific Coast, beginning in January. With a 
repertoire of standard works, it will fill the 
vacancy left when Mr. Gallo’s San Carlo Opera 
Company abandoned its activities in the Far- 
west. 
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A SPANISH TRILOGY of one-act operas was 
recently presented at the Opéra Comique of 
Paris, the three works being from the pen of 
Manuel de Falla, the talented Spanish composer. 
The operas were “La Vida Breve (The Short 
Life)”, a lyric drama; ‘‘E] Retablo de Maese 
Pedro (Master Pedro’s Side Show)”, a dramatic 
sketch; and “El Amor Brujo (Love, the Sorcer- 
er),” a pantomime-ballet; of which the first two 
have been heard in America. 

rer 

DR. VAUGHAN WILLIAMS has completed 
an opera, “Falstaff,” thus adding another musical 
equipage to Shakespeare’s immortal creation. It 
is in preparation for performance in the Opera 
Theatre of the Royal College of Music, of London, 
under the auspices of the Ernest Palmer Opera 
Study Fund. Dr. Williams’ former full-length 
opera, “Hugh the Drover,’’ remains. one of the 
few successful British operas. It has been heard 
in America as well as in several European 
countries, 


¢ » 


M. ANDRE GIDE, French traveler and writer, 
while on an expedition through the Congo regions 
took notes on the Negro music, from which he 
has written two volumes, “Voyage au Congo (A 
Trip to the Congo)’’ and “Retour du Tchad 
(Return to Tchad).”” What a _ holiday the 
“antiquarians of future generations” are going 
to have, with all the anthologies and government 
bulletins that now are being prepared, when they 
want to study the folk musical art of their 
forebears in the “dusky dawn of the twentieth 
century.” 


‘Se x THE MIRACLE AGE IN MUSIC IS HERE a 


ETUDE many do not wish to nmiiss 
Therefore, the publishers 
are pleased to extend credit covering 
a year’s subscription beyond expira- 
Subscribers 
not wishing this will please send a 
notice for discontinuance. 


Discontinuances.—Owing to the 


of THE 


YES 


Reape —26 


c 


Manuscripts.—Should be ad- 
dressed to THE ETUDE. Write on 
one side of the sheet only. 


Contri- 


1 Every possible 
care is taken but the publishers are 
not responsible for manuscripts or 
photographs either while in their pos- 


Roserr ScHuUMANN 


MARIE, a daughter of 


! Robert Schumann, is 
reported to have died 


recently in Germany, at 


the age of eighty-six. This leaves but another 
daughter, Eugenie, as the sole survivor of the 
great composer’s family. As is true of many 
creative minds, Schumann was very methodical 


and compiled a catalog of all his children, record- 
ing the characteristics of each. It was for his 
children, including these two daughters, that 
Schumann wrote that charming collection of 
children’s pieces, the Jugendalbum (Album for 
the Young). A visit at the home of these 
remarkable women will be included in James 
Francis Cooke’s travelogue series now appearing 
in THe Erupe. 
¢——__—_—_____ 5, 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF FOLK-SONGS of the 
American people is in process of the making by 
the Library of Congress. It will include afl 
available Negro spirituals, songs of the northern 
lumber camps, songs and ballads of the mountain- 
eers, songs of the nomadic workers of the western 
plains, of the cowboys, the railroad workers, the 


hoboes, and of soldiers and sailors. 
SC = 
THE FISK SINGERS, of Fisk University 
(for colored people) of Nashville, Tennessee, 
attended the I[estival of Music held in Paris 
during May. By special invitation they sang 


groups of spirituals on two of the programs 


D: 

EXCHANGE OF OPERA COMPANIES is 
to be an European experiment. The troupes of 
the Paris Grand Opera and of La Scala of Milan 
will give seasons at the Vienna State Opera dur- 
ing next May and June; and at the same time the 
Vienna Opera Company will be giving a cycle of 
Mozart and Strauss operas at La Scala, Arrange- 
ments also are being made for the Berlin State 
Opera Company to visit Vienna. 


¢ Dh 


THE TAKARADSUKA GIRLS OPERA 
COMPANY of Japan is announced for a tour of 
the United States next season. Composed of 
fifty-six members, this troupe is famous through- 
out the Orient; and last season it made a rather 
extensive tour of occidental countries. 


“3 —_——————__f: 


MR. ARTHUR DAVIS, who died near London, 
in April, left his Sanctus Seraphine Violoncello 
and his violoncello bows to the British nation. 
They are to be exhibited in a case to themselves 
in the Victoria and Albert Museum. 


ae 


THE NATIONAL HIGH 
SCHOOL ORCHESTRA 
CAMP, held at Interlochen, 
Michigan, during the mid 


summer, gave unusual re- 
hearsal and concert advan- 
tages to one hundred and 


fifty public school students 
gathered from all parts of 


the United States. The 

enterprise was under the 

leadership of Joseph P. 

Maddy; and among the i 
visiting conductors who led J. E. Mappy 
rehearsals were [Frederick ; 
Stock, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Edgar Stillman 


Kelley, Edwin Franko Goldman, Howard Hanson 
and Leo Sowerby. 


g » 
DEEMS TAYLOR'S new opera, which was 
commissioned by the Metropolitan Opera m- 
pany and was to have been produced in the 


season-of 1928-1929, will not be heard till a year 
later, by the request of the composer, who is 
also his own librettist. 


(Continued on Page 889) 
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Eleven Weeks cAbroad! 
Eleven weeks abroad! (including sailings) Eleven weeks visiting 
Europe’s great Musical Shrines, Art Centers, Scenic Wonders! 
Eleven weeks filled to overflowing with intellectual and spiritual 


delight! The trip of a lifetime! All expenses paid and $200.00 
cash to spend as you please! 


The Etude Music Magazine 


Makes cAn Unprecedented 


PRIZE OFFER 


for New Subscriptions 
-+@ Grand Prize -or- 


Europe 


Value $1255.00 Plus $200 Spending Money 


Especially planned and complete in every detail, this fascinating trip through the Old 
World is the culmination of all that a true lover of music could conceive. Starting 
from New York, the itinerary includes a tour of England, France, Germany, Austria, 
Switzerland, Italy—a visit to London, Paris, Leipsic, Venice, Rome—a chance to 
revel in the famous Museums, Art Galleries, Concert Halls—an opportunity to see 
the historic Thames Valley, the Castled Rhine, the wonderous Alps! Send at once 
for complete details of the Grand Prize and how you can win it. 


Second Prize 


A $1000.°° Grand Piano 


The Piano may be selected from any make advertised in 
THE ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE. If the Piano 
selected is less than this in price, the winner will re- 
ceive the balance in music supplies. If the Piano se- 
lected is over $1000, the winner may pay the difference. 


The Phonograph may be se- 
lected from any standard 
make on the same plan ap- 
plying to the Piano. 


Fourth Prize 


A $250 Radio 


: The Radio may be selected from any standard make on 
SS. the same plan applying to the Piano. 


Fifth Prize Sixth Prize Seventh Prize 


$50 Cash $50 Cash $50 Cash $50 Cash 
CONTEST OPEN To EVERYONE 


No Blanks — No Obligation — No Cost 


Any individual anywhere, except recognized subscription agents and employees of 
The Theodore Presser Co., publishers of THE ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE, may 
enter this unprecedented.contest. The prizes will be awarded to those securing the 
largest number of NEW Annual Subscriptions to THE ETUDE MUSIC MAGA- 
ZINE at the regular rate of $2.00 each. All contestants not winning one of the 
prizes announced above, will be given 50c in cash for every regular $2.00 annual sub- 
scription to THE ETUDE obtained by them. Thus there are no blanks and there is no 
obligation or cost involved. 


~eo Register Now ! o- 
Contest Closes April 27th, 1929 


Grasp this glorious opportunity to realize the dreams of a lifetime! Write us at once so 
that we may register you and send complete details and working materials. 


GrRanp Prize Contest DEPARTMENT 


The Etude Music Magazine 


Theodore Presser Co., Publishers 


Eighth Prize 


be 1712-1714 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. ae 


THE ETUDE — 


TYCUSICAL EDUCATION 
IN THE HOME 


Conducted by 


MarGARET WHEELER Ross 


No questions will be answered in Tue Erupe unless accompanied by the full name 


and address of the inquirer. 


Only initials, or pseudonym given, will be published. 


Ghe Pre-School Period 


HE FOLLOWING interesting 

communication from Miss Spiller 

refers to the letters which appeared 
in this department in July of this year, 
under the title, “Music in Babyhood.” 
“Music in Babyhood” is a problem which 
interests parents and teachers. At one 
time the child of school age was given 
the most consideration. We now have 
nursery schools and the psychologists have 
clinics for the study of the pre-school 
child. ; 

The pre-school period is the first sev- 
enty months of the child’s life. Develop- 
ment during this period is very rapid. 
Although there are many tests measuring 
ability in various subjects, measurement 
in music education is a comparatively new 
field. This period has been divided into 
different age levels and notes taken of what 
a normal child might do at these levels. It 
is realized that tests and measurements are 
not perfect measures of an ability. One 
experiment quoted in a book on the pre- 
school child shows the ability of a four- 


.month-old baby to respond to a musical 


sound. 

As the topic “Music in Babyhood” is a 
timely one, it would be interesting for 
Mrs. La Zazzera and Mrs. H. L. to keep 
developmental schedules of the ability of 
the children for future reference, having 
objective tests made by competent persons. 

Both mothers are using interesting 
methods for the pre-school child. 

In one of my classes devoted to instru- 
mental music for the Pre-school Child we 
have a rhythm band. Children get much 
pleasure and training in playing percussion 
instruments and conducting the band. 
There are also included special songs 
about instruments and stories about musi- 
cal children. This gives a foundation for 
the development of rhythmic ability 
which Seashore says is innate. 

The two letters involved could be dis- 
cussed from many points of view. 

Modern education allows for: individual 
differences. That is, an individual may 
work or study to the limit of his capacity 
with note being taken of how much de- 
pends on native endowment, environment 
and the interest of the individual. <A tal- 
ented person may not use his talent. By 
setting the stage and directing the boy’s 
musical talent there seems to be no rea- 
son why -Mrs. La Zazzera should not ac- 
complish her desire. 

The psychological effect of music on a 
baby six months to one year would cer- 
tainly furnish much material for further 
research. Experiments made by experi- 
enced people in music would probably be 
a great aid in predicting the future of a 


“The dilettante cultivates art for his own pleasure—the artist, for the 
This is a highly important distinction and one which 
must not be overlooked, when forming judgments of the two types.” 


pleasure of others. 


child, as well as a great saving of money. 
For instance, if a child lacks rhythmic 
ability should it be encouraged to become 
a drummer? If it lacks tone discrimina- 
tion should it be encouraged to study the 
violin? 

Modern education takes into considera- 
tion the thing the child wants to do and 
then gives proper guidance. Such experi- 
mental evidence as these two mothers 
have should be an aid to others. 

Yours truly, 
IsABELE TALIAFERRO SPILLER. 


Duets for Sight Reading 


RS. B., Omaha, Nebraska. The very 
best possible way to instruct the 
young child in sight-reading is by the use 
of duets. It is also the most interesting 
because the harmony produced by the as- 
sociate at the instrument is pleasing to the 
child’s ear, and the companionship in mu- 
sic-making has the appeal that any sort of 
ensemble work offers. It is a happy 
means of breaking the monotony in mas- 
tering the early fundamentals. A varied 
collection of duet-books may be kept in 
the studio and a few moments of each 
lesson used in this way with nearly every 
pupil in the early grades. It is advisable 
to begin with the very simplest—five fin- 
gers covering five notes, both hands read- 
ing the same notes. Then progress may 
be made with hands reading different 
notes, the compass of the notes. involved 
in the melody being gradually extended. 
Parents should begin at once to train 
the child to look ahead of the fingers in 
reading and to keep the tempo within the 
ability of the child to avoid stumbling 
and false notes. As the child progresses 
he may be led on to change positions at 
the keyboard and to play the bass that he 
may cultivate the sight-reading ability 
equally in both clefs. An assortment of 
beginning duet-books may be sent, from 
which the proper selection may be made. 
Miss H., Mardhall, Michigan. With 
your beginning pupils it is wise to stress 
rhythmic training and keep the play spirit 
alive. If you have five tiny children to 
begin with, use class method, get the Toy 
Symphony instruments and make up a 
rhythm band. A list of beginning ma- 
terial for children has been mailed to 
you. The following books will be helpful, | 
for you should plan to be a serious stu- — 
dent as well as a teacher: “Elementary — 
Piano Pedagogy,” C. B. Macklin; “The 
First Months in Pianoforte Instruction,” 
Rudolph Palme; “How to Teach, How to 
Study,” E. M. Sefton; “Psychology for 
the Music Teacher,’ Walter Swisher. 
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YOUR HOME, TOO, 


MH, . 


IS WAITING FOR THIS 


1929 electric set 


MON4O 


ELECTRIC SEE 


(without tubes) 


. 


\HE POPULARITY of the 1929 Atwater Kent 
all-electric set is due largely to the judgment of 


women. 


ment, electricity from a lamp socket instead of 


7. iA tl te 
' a. 


Women more and more determine what kind of radio 
shall be placed in the home. Why shouldn’t they? Men 
listen to radio—but women live with it. 


The compactness, beauty, simple operation and sensible 
price of Atwater Kent Radio have always appealed to 
women. Now you have the 1929 version of these good 
qualities—plus the great revolutionary improve- 


from batteries. Nothing to do now but listen. 


“RADIO’S TRUEST VOICE” 
Atwater Kent Radio Speakers: Satin fin- 
ished. Models E,E-2 and E-3, same quality, : 
‘different in size. Each *20 


ATWATER KENT MANUFACTURING COMPANY A, Atwater 


Model 40 A. C. More pow- 
erful, more sensitive. T'wo- 
tone satin finish. Fuut- 
vision Dial. Requires six 
A.C. tubes and one rectify- 
ing tube. For 110-120 volt, 
50-60 cycle alternating cur- 
rent. $77 (without tubes). 


Also Model 42 A. C. set, 
$86, and Model 44 A. C. set, 
$106 (without tubes). 


Model 41 D.C. set. Re- 
quires 5 D. C. tubes and 2 
power tubes. $87 (without 
tubes), 


Clear, consistent reception. More power—more than 
you'll need. Greater range—wider choice of programs. 

The Fut-viston Dial gets your station instantly and ac- 
curately, Care in manufacture—222 tests or inspections 
of each set—means continuous enjoyment. 


No wonder thousands of Model 40’s—America’s favor- 
ite radio—are going into homes every day. You have only 
to talk with any owner to see what pleasure this modern 
set gives. You have only to try it to see why it is so far 
in the lead. . 


Better radio at alower price. Hard to believe? Try 
the Atwater Kent 40. It doesn’t argue—it proves. 


On the air—every Sunday night—Atwater Kent Hour—listen in! 
Write for illustrated booklet of Atwater Kent Radio 
Prices slightly higher west of the Rockies 


D seine 


Kent, President 4719, Wissahickon Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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AFNT-SAENS 


No Course of Studies, Series, Method or School 
has a Record of Acceptance Comparable with that 


aN 


STAN DARD 


Bg SRADED COURSE by Shown bythe Very Great Number of Copies Bought 


) FOR THE PIANOFORTE 


wiwewse | Annually by Leading Teachers Everywhere of the 


STANDARD GRADED 
COURSE OF STUDIES 


Each Grade Sold Separately FOR THE PIANOFORTE 
The Greatest Studies Selected and Arranged by World Famous Editors 


HE INFALLIBLE TEST OF TIME has made this de- 
lightful and practical piano study course the leader 


of all. 


Representing the most brilliant brains of the foremost edu- 
cators in the art of music, the “Standard Graded Course of 
Studies”? has been continually enlarged, re-edited and kept 
up-to-date by eminent experts. This has been done regard- 
less of expense in order to keep the work in step with the 
most modern conditions of the art. 


This ceaseless improvement has been going on from year to 
year without ostentation. For instance, the great Spanish 
virtuoso-teacher, Alberto Jonas, revised a volume a year 
or so ago, and this is the first public mention of the fact that 
such a notable editing had been given that volume. 


This indicates our determined policy of keeping the “Stand- 
ard Graded Course” up to the latest and highest standards 
of musical education. 


THE STANDARD GRADED COURSE, Originally Compiled and Edited by W. S. B. Mathews 
and Theodore Presser, is Published in Ten Grades, Each Grade a Separate Volume, covering : : 
Piano Study from the Very Beginnings to the Highest Degrees of Virtuosity. SSGE 


PRICE, ONE DOLLAR EACH GRADE 


Teachers may adopt the ‘Standard Graded Course” for pupils at any stage of study since any grade is sold separately 


———————SSSSS___S—SSSSSSE SS eee 
EN For very little beginners destined to take up the “Standard Graded WRITE TODAY FOR 


: tS a Course” later, we advise the use of our new publishing triumph “Music OUR “GUIDE TO NEW 
sow BU i A Ew OR Play for Every Day,” following this with eerie: matter from Grade TEACHERS” IF YOU 
A a Hi UN D REDS One or Grade Two of the “Standard Graded Course” depending upon WISH A FULL OUT- 
WHOSE STUDIES, COM- the age and receptivity of the child. LINE OF PIANO STUDY 
POSITIONS: AND ‘ FROM GRADE ONE TO 
KNOWLEDGE HAVE 9 a GRADE TEN. TO- 
BEEN See aio e GETHER WITH SE- 
AKE AND T .E ISTS 
THE “STANDARD TTHEODORE PRESSER CO. See STUDIES ANE 
x . ASE 


SUP REME IN ITS Music Publishers and Dealers - Specialists in Direct Mail Service mein aS re SI 


1712-1714 CHESTNUT STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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r Music Sections in this issue on pages 843, 851, 883 


t From here go back to % and play to Fine; then play rio, 


In modern style, graceful and ele 
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Strongly rhythmic, 
fullof vigor. Grade3 
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CARL WILHELM KERN, Op. 605, No: 
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A showy exhibition number. Not difficult to play, but brilliant ineffect.Grade 3% 
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A scene from the opera “Barber of Seville” —after a painting by Louise-Emile Adam 


CHICAGO CIVIC OPERA CHOOSES THE BALDWIN 


foONc preference of the foremost artists of the Chicago Civic 
Opera for Baldwin, confirms its choice as the official Piano 

for that renowned organization. GThe remarkable orchestral depth 

of Baldwin tone; its color and responsiveness to the most subtle 

moods of expression are a continued inspiration in the rehearsals. 

GTo own an instrument with such associations is to bring a con- 
| stant source of pride and musical gratification into your home. 
GA demonstration by any Baldwin dealer will clearly reveal the 
reasons for this preference. Baldwin Grands from $1450 up in 
all woods and in modern and period designs. 

THE BALDWIN PIANO COMPANY 
Cincinnati 
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In order that readers of THE ETUDE may become better acquainted with the composers and 
their works which constitute our catalog, the biographies of outstanding composers with lists 


of their compositions are presented each month. Teachers, concert artists, and church and 
non-professional singers will find much material in these lists to enrich their repertoires and 
will gain intimate knowledge of these celebrated figures in the musical world. 


KATE VANNAH 


ATE VANNAH, | distinguished 

woman composer, was born in 
Gardiner, Maine, where she received 
her early education. She studied the 
piano and harp at St. Joseph’s College, 
Emmitsburg, Maryland, and later studied 
composition with Professors Eversman of 
Baltimore and Marston of Portland. She 
was also a pupil of Professor Perabo of 
Boston. Of late years Miss Vannah has 
become widely known for her ballads 
and orchestral numbers. In 1925 she 
won distinction by writing the musical 
setting for a Hymn entitled “The Nation’s Consecration” 
—a contest in which four hundred composers took part. 
She also has a gift for writing verse, as is attested by the 
three books which have been published. 


Katze VANNAH 


, Cat. No. Range Gr. Price 
SA COMA CCA ares Dileiai cide <n 's.<csereint ae tee MCDA tae 3 $0.40 
4710 Breeze that Blows the Barley, The... .E flat—a flat 4 .50 

17379 Dream of Yesterday, A.....,....... c—g 4 45 
17380 Dream of Yesterday, A............. b flaa—F 4 .45 
16020 I Will Come Back Again............F—b flat 4.40 
16021 I Will Come Back Again............d—g 4 .40 
DISA AAS Balinese viaks <ir\x «are. in alana c—Z Bi db.80 

3531 (O) Night Unforgotten.............c—F 3 50 

15826 So Blue Thine Eyes..............- G—a eb og, {0) 
15827,So Blue Thine Eyes..............5- F—g ee 10) 
2899 Song of the Road, A...............c—E flat 0760 

5802 Tears of Christ (Violin Obbligato)....d—E flat 3.040 

d—a flat 3 30 


2530 When “tis Summer in the Heart...... 


De 


“¢ 


R. M. STULTS 


M. STULTS, renowned for his 
« popular ballad, “Sweetest Story 
Ever Told,” was born in Hightstown, 
N. J. He received his early musical 
education from various local teachers 
and, because of his proficiency in music, 
he became a musical instructor at Long 
Branch High School from which he had 
graduated. He continued his study of 
the piano and theory under Professor 
Brandeis, the distinguished New York 
composer and pianist; and later became 
engaged in the music and piano business 
in Baltimore. Upon moving to Philadelphia some years 
later he was affiliated with The Heppe Piano Company, but 
later severed his business conden at the suggestion of 
the late Theodore Presser, in order to devote his time to 
composition. 

Mr. Stults began to compose while still in his teens and 
he is now a prolific writer of ballads and intrumental 
pieces of the better grade. Several light operas from his 
pen have been produced successfully in many parts of the 
country, and in addition to the many anthems, cantatas 
and part songs in his own name, he has produced over 
fifty valuable graded teaching pieces under a non de plume. 


ie 


R. M. Srutts 


Cat. No. Range Gr. Price 
16547 Children of the Heavenly King....... c—g 3 $0.35 

y 7640 Dutch Lollaby, An... cscs leek ees d—E 50 
TAGSOL COM OAV Ulm caatersvans ctcibe alae tintasieis d—g 40 

*, 19124 I Love You, Dear.............000 E flat—a .40 
19577 Isit for Me? (Sacred).............. F—g .60 
5913 Once in the Bygone Days...........E flat—g .50 
MSOF Only Dreamin gine cies ~ a) «=e ieee d—E flat .40 
18863 Open My Eyes, O Lord............ d—E flat .40 


9319 Sing Me a Song of the Olden Time. . .c—E 
7542 Sing Me Some Quaint Old Ballad... ..d—g 


7460 Sleep, Dearie, Sleep................E flat—F 40 
7526 Song the Angels Sang, The......... E flat—F 50 
‘, 16949 There's a Longin’ in My Heart... ...F—F 40 


4715 Voice Triumphant, The. High (Easter)F—g 
5202 Voice Triumphant, The. Low (Easter)c sharp—E 
17314 When Christ Was Born (Christmas). F—g 


-40 
14226 Wondrous Story, The (Christmas). . ..d—g 


-60 


7 7 IW OPO 
a 
So 


The range of each song is indicated with small and capital letters. The first letter is the lowest note in the song and the second letter is the highest note. A small letter tells that the 
note is below or above the staff and the CAPITAL letter tells that it is on a line or in a space within the staff. 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 
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SO BLUE THINE EYES 


No. 15826 By Kate VANNAH Price, 40 cents 
NOWS26.. j : ; 
et 
© vlue —othineeyes that when a joy —from_—out-_theirdepths w doth 

—— 
¥ 
A 
f_ 
|" shine, the light of heavb 
(Oo tergirtesy? 
(= SS aSre 
ct sieht {1 by Theo Presser Co -8 Briush Copyrtght wecured 
@ D 
THE MESSAGE 
No. 23733 By Gorpon Batcu Nevin Price, 40 cents 
mp express } 
= SS SS = 


Close to my heart your mes-sage lay, In 


a = 
° —- = == + 


=, 
each dear word, through- 


Copyzigdt 1927 by Theodore Presses Co. 
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WHEN CHRIST WAS BORN 


No. 17314 By R. M. Srutrs Price, 40 cents 
= === 
No.i7814, A ges a+ go, in the town of Beth-le- hem, 


Sull was the night in the town of Reth-le- hem; 


Christ the Lord, the 


manger stall, 
Shep ~ herds watched —their 
> 


bathed in light, 


alow | 
on thehill - side, 


fe ee 
Cops right 1980 by Theo, Presser Co. 3 Aeitien Cupyright secured 
@ D 
ALONE 
No. 23367 By Jessrz L. PEase Price, 40 cents 


, Tit-tle— bee-ttes 


And queer 


Copyright 1926 by Thao Pronace Cay 
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GORDON BALCH NEVIN 


ORDON BALCH NEVIN, noted 

composer and organist, was born 
in Easton, Pa. in 1892, son of the com- 
poser, George B. Nevin. He was 
educated in the public schools and his 
musical studies were under the leading 
teachers in that section of the country. 
Mr. Nevin held his first position as an 
organist when only fourteen years old, 
Since then he has served efficiently as 
organist in a number of leading churches. 
For over a year he was engaged! as 
musical arranger for the Skinner Organ 
Company, Boston, later returning to his native state in 
the capacity of church organist in one of the leading cities. 
He has given upwards of a hundred organ recitals in 
Eastern cities and has contributed in addition to many 
fine organ compositions, several instructors for organists. 
In the last few years Mr. Nevin has produced a number of 
very fine vocal compositions which are listed herewith. 


Gorpvon Batcu 
Nevin 


Cat. No. Range Gr. Price 
23732 Love's Golden Dream...........--. d—F 3 $0.40 
9175 Love Waiteth Yet to Greet Thee..... b flat—F flat 3.40 
23733. Message, Lhe. y «<1 ann Gia en d—k 3.40 

9686 Old Time Gardens.............-++- c—F flat SAO 
9687 Old Time Gardens...............5. a—C 3. 7.40 
13149 Painted ona Fan..........+2.+00> d—F 3% 40 
23447 Roses Are Calling. ..........«0s 050 d—F 3540) 
23939 Moonlight and Mystery...........+ b—F |) 
24060 ‘Road'to Love. ..c0n 1 sae ene ene FF Biv wn80) 
24061 Lonely Heart. High.............- d—F (opt. a) 3° 50 
24062 Lonely Heart. Low............50> b—D (opt. F) a4 5p 
24276 Memory Moon. High............ F—g 3: +50 
24277 Memory Moon. Low............. c—D 3 50 


¢ 


JESSIE L. PEASE 


ESSIE L; PEASE, widely*xnown asa ~ 
teacher of the piano and as a pro- 
fessional accompanist, is a native 

of Michigan. She comes of a musical 
family, her father, Fred H. Pease, having 
founded and directed the Normal Con- 
servatory of Music at Ypsilanti. After 
studying with some of the country’s 
leading teachers, Miss Pease taught 
piano at this conservatory. She also 
studied in Dresden, Munich, and has 
travelled extensively in China, Japanand 
Korea, where she had the opportunity of 
hearing and studying some very interesting native music. She 
has had a number of songs published by various publishers 
and many of her compositions have become well known 
in the vocal world, particularly her character songs and 
musical recitations. : 


Jessig L. Pease 


Cat, No. Range Gr. Price 
12665 Ain* Yo' Comin’ Roun’ No Mo’...... d 318 $0.45 
12666 Ain’ Yo" Comin’ Roun’ No Mo’...... b— 31% (AS 
23367 Alone visita ns 5 0. «:. ota tee E—F 3 -40 
12667 Birds Come Back...........+e00ees ¢ shar; Sie) 48) 
ny 3 Oa | eee d—E flat 3 40 
17226 Fair Warning, (Song or Recitation).. ..c—E flat 3 35 
16594 Fair Warning, (Song or Recitaticn).. ..a—C 3 35 
23255 Family Traits, (Recitation)........... c—D 3 30 
13513 Good Little Boy, The (Song or Musical 

Recitation): :...-. is + vs elena een 3 -40 
12670 I Am Thy Harp.........c01.2 aera 4 40 
12671 I Never'Knew.is ...4... 00 sfoe nena c—F 34% 40 
16805 Nota Care. ..2..... 25 ce ee c sharp—D 3 40 
17523 Nuthin’ But You... .......: 0. eee aflat—A flat 3 30 
16149 Old Plantation Spiritual..........:. b—D 3 40 
16806 Perfect Love: 0.5. di.) nec eee b flat—E flat 3 30 
18146 Soon—A Will be Done, (Negro 

Spiritual)... .. . .'.,. s1:s.aciel geben 3 45 
17009 Thankegiving.<.....-: «+s sa einennnene c—E flat 3. 140 
12668 Vagabond, The... .....00seh nian F—g 344 .40 
12669 What Ill Do)... «5. :jcseenen d—g flat oa 
12672 You Took Away the Spring.......... E flat—F 3% 40 


1712-1714 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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‘Presenting Four More Celebrated Song Composers W. ith | 
Lists of Songs For the Vocalist’s Repertotre 


a 


‘GHE DAUSICAL HOME READING GABLE 
Anything and Everything, as long as it is 
Instructive and Interesting | 


Conducted by 
A. S. GARBETT 


_ In us book on Robert Schumann, Her- 
bert Bedford sheds an interesting sidelight 
on the composer’s critical attitude toward 
'Wagner’s “Tannhauser” and his swift and 
generous acknowledgement of error after 
hearing the work: 
“Richard Wagner completed his opera, 
‘Tannhauser,’ during 1844, and, soon after 
making Schumann’s acquaintance in the 
following year, presented him with a litho- 
graphed copy of the score with a friendly 
greeting: In the perusal of this work 
Schumann found much in the handling of 
the orchestra to disturb him, for, though 
himself a reformer in his own way, he was 
accustomed to attack with a sweep less 
bold than Wagner’s. The realization of or- 
chestral values was never one of Schu- 
mann’s strong points in composition; and 
independent of the dramatic aptness of 
Wagner’s music, he seems to have been 
able to gather from the score but a medio- 
cre idea of its value as music. 

| “In a letter to Mendelssohn, written just 
before he had heard a performance of the 


- Everyone knows how Beethoven attended 
a concert in Vienna where Liszt appeared 
as a child-prodigy, and was so overjoyed 
as to kiss the youngster publicly. In his 
biography of Liszt, Frederick Corder re- 
lates an account of 4 previous meeting : 
' “Ferdinand Hiller used to tell—it is 
‘probably in his Reminiscences,” says Cor- 
der, “that the Liszts, on the morning of 
this memorable concert, succeeded in pene- 
‘trating to Beethoven’s presence in order 
to urge their petition for a theme on which 
Franz might extemporize,, They were very 
gruffly received as Beethoven hated infant 
prodigies. Adam (Liszt’s father), disap- 
pointed, ventured to ask that at least Bee- 
thoven would allow the boy to give him a 
‘sample of his quality. To the growling 
query ‘Was kann der spielen? (What can 
he play?) Adam replied: “Almost any- 
thing you could name from Bach to Hum- 
mel.’ ‘Can he play this, for instance?’ 
And he maliciously poked out on the piano 


\ Schumann and 


“T annhauser” 


opera: “What does the world know and 
what do musicians know about pure har- 
mony? There is Wagner with his new 
opera, “Tannhauser,” a clever man, no 
doubt, but packed with crazy ideas and as 
bold as brass. Our aristocracy raves about 
“Rienzi,” but I can’t find in his work four 
consecutive bars of melody not even cor- 
rect writing. What can be the permanent 
value of this sort of thing? I have the 
score before me, beautifully printed, with 
all its consecutive fifths and octaves which 
no doubt he would now like to correct. But 
too late! The music is not a jot better than 
his “Rienzi”’—indeed rather weaker and 
less natural.’ 

“But after hearing the work given, with- 
in a few days of this letter, Schumann did 
not hesitate to admit his mistake and wrote 
to Mendelssohn: ‘I withdraw much that I 
wrote to you after reading the “Tann- 
hauser” score, for, in performance, it 
comes out quite unlike my picture of it, 
and much of it moved me deeply.” 


Liszt — Blitzbube! 


with one finger the subject of Bach’s C- 
sharp minor fugue. 

“Oh, yes!’ responded Franz, nettled at 
being spoken of in the third person, which 
is very rude, and stung into ‘showing off’ 
for once: ‘In what shall I play it?’ Bee- 
thoven stared at him incredulously, and 
then in quite a different tone said: ‘Try 
it in D minor.’ Franz promptly complied, 
and played the first page quite correctly 
transposed. Where the third subject enters 
Beethoven put his hand on the little play- 
er’s shoulder and said: ‘And now in E 
minor.’ With uncanny promptitude, as if 


he anticipated the demand, Franz inter-_ 


polated two bars, neatly modulating to the 
required key, and continued without hesi- 
tation. 

“‘*Blitzbube!’ (You young flash, of light- 
ning!) cried Beethoven in delight, pulled 
him from the piano and kissed -him on 
both cheeks.” 


The Generosity of Brahms 


BrauMs has the reputation of having 
‘been exceedingly brusque, not to say 
‘boorish, but according to his most recent 
biographer, Jeffrey Pulver, this was only 
-a cloak to hide his shyness and self-con- 
sciousness. 

_ “Brahms’ affection for his parents,” 
says Pulver, “was very touching. His con- 
_cern for the welfare of his genial though 
later on much tried father was the out- 
come of a well-developed sense of gratitude 
and duty; and his love for his aged and 
ailing mother was equally great .... He 
was always thoroughly manly in his deal- 

with both men and women, and the 
consideration he showed his parents was 
E ded to all elderly folk and especially 


“While on a holiday one year, he heard 
that a lady occupying a room in the same 
house was ill; he immediately made a 


practice of removing his boots when re- ’ 


turning home at night to avoid inconven- 
iencing her. Rather than give trouble to 
others he would frequently incommode 
himself; to prevent a servant at a hotel 
from getting into trouble for being late with 
his boots, he preferred to perambulate his 
rooms in his stockinged feet until foot- 
wear was brought to him. He never 
dreamt of smoking—passionate devotee to 
tobacco as. he was—in the presence of 
ladies without first assuring himself that 
they offered no objection. - 
“He went to great pains to avoid hurt- 
ing the feelings of others. When in Italy 


(Continued on page 877) 
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A grand 
in every golden note 


Beautifully proportioned 
.. » perfectly designed 


The beautiful Brambach ,... Style B, Standard model 


BRAMBACH 
Baby Grand 


4 ft. 10 in. long 


HE Brambach brings to your home the charm, the 

distinction which only the grand piano can give. 
Scaled to fit modern interiors, yet ample in volume and 
with an unexcelled purity of tone. An instrument of 
beauty, too, with the lustrous finish of its rich woods 
and the luxurious elegance of its many period models. 
Into every Brambach goes the experience of 104 years, 
and the Brambach of today fully upholds its century- 
old tradition of excellence. Let the nearest Brambach 
dealer show you the Brambach today. It is the ideal 
instrument for studio, for teacher, for home. 


You can arrange liberal terms for the and up, f. 0. b. N. Y. 
convenient and easy purchase of your 675 Period and Art Models 


Brambach. $700 to $1600 


BRAMBACH PIANO COMPANY, 623 West 51st Street, New York City 


Gentlemen: Please send me the paper pattern showing exact size of Brambach Baby 
Grand. 


BABY GRAND 


aa St Bo mee oe 
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VOLUME II—APPLETON “MASTER-COMPOSER” SERIES NOW READY 
| 


5 
12 


Mle aE iit wend wanes ~~“ LT SCHAIKOWSKY AT HOME” 
title of the second volume in 


the “Master-Composer” Series. 


If begins with a colorful, aceur- Read this Interesting Classified List of Contents 
ate and concise sketch of Tschaik- 

owsky’s career, followed by : 

thirty-five of his most popular Piano Works Operas and Ballets 


coroppsitions, elected “nor joely BARGAROLLE, OP. 37, No. 6 Evcens Onegin (Arta~“Yus, IT Love You”) 


from piano works, but also from Cuanson Triste, OP. 40, No. 2 EvGENE ONEGIN (WaurTz) 


operas, symphonies and songs. Givwr Sans PaRoums, Or. 2, No.3 “NvroracKER” (Casse-Norserre BALLET) 
dn gaiition there are five fou Gumcan’ S0xG, OF 30,.No, 17 Crauonen’s Manca 

- ] ee 2 Humoreskeé, Op. 10, No. 2 Cutnese Dance (P1ANo Soo) 

ie oa Bee ee yams Iranian SonG, Op. 39, No. 15 Curnese Dance (Four-Hanr Arr.) 
[he compositions are linked to- “Sunn? Barcarowue, OP. 37, No: 6 DANSE ARABE : 
REVERIE INTERROMPUE, Op. 40, No. 2 DANSE OF THE ReEep FLUTES 


ai 


gether by interesting paragraphs 
of biographical, anecdotal or 
critical information. To -read the life-story and to play 
the compositions in this volume means that you become 


R0MANCE, OP. 5 MINIATURE OVERTURE 
Sone or THE Lark, Op. 39, No. 22 TrEPAK (Prano SOLO) 
intimately acquainted with Tschaikowsky both as a com- Sweet Dreams, Op. 39, No. 21 TREPAK (Four-H sam ARR.) 

pa ess Sante Ss ea ae ane eee ee Swreer Dreams (Four-Hanp. Arr.) VALSE DES FieurRS (FLOWER WALTZ) 
pose and as a man. Piano compositions are presented in TAR, Seo 1 “Sipping Beauty” BALLET (WALTZ) 
the original, and all arrangements are of medium difficulty w Sonn’ Gp "39" No.8 “Sreeping Beauty” Waurz (Four-Hanp) 
so that everyone can enjoy and appreciate the volume. In = ? + O45 . L 
appearanee, “Tschaikowsky At Home” is as attractive as its Symphonic Works Miscellaneous Compositions 
contents. It comprises 160 pages of musie-and text, printed : bt 
on fine paper from engraved plates. the cover design being “1812” OVERTURE (EXCERPTS ) : 
a bronze maroon with the composer’s neme in green and a FirrH.SyMPHONY (ANDANTE CANTABILE) 


ANDANTE CANTABILE (QuaRTET, Op. 11) 
Anpantre Canvapite Op, 11 (Four-Hanp) 


bes : F : : : : 5 a tA 3 5 2, N 
striking likeness in=sepia brown. The size is eleven inches MARCHE Suave (Excerpts) oe ae a2; naa el I 
by nine inches. Price $1.50. “PATHETIQUE” SYMPHONY (FINALE) Aaa Salman fe (Sona) He 

. Yes, I Love You (EuGenr ONnEGIN) 


jf. THE FIRST VOLUME IN THIS SERIES IS TITLED “SCHUBERT AT HOME” 


d \ This year is the centenary of Schubert’s death—his name and fame are on everyone’s lips, and now is the time to be- 
> | come intimately acquainted with the man and his works. This volume contains the story of Schubert’s life, and thirty- 
) five of his greatest piano compositions, symphonic works, operas, songs and miscellaneous compositions arranged foy 


the pianist of average ability. You will enjoy this volume more than any other book you ever owned. Price $1.50 


a Conte rot  D. APPLETON & COMPANY (733g 
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A knowledge of Popular Music makes possible a better 
understanding.and appreciation of the Classics 


ij] SHEFTE RAPID COURSE 


In Modern Piano Playing 
A RAPID SYSTEM for those who wish to play 


POPULAR MUSIC in the shortest possible time and also for forming 
an excellent foundation for those who wish to pursue the CLASSICS. 


Shefte Rapid Course — Vol. 1— Price $1.00 in U. S. A. 
For beginners with no knowledge of music or who have had little teaching. 


Shefte Rapid Course — Vol. 2— Price $1.00 in U.S. A. 


For those with fair knowledge of music. 
Shefte Rapid Course — Vol. 3— Price $1.00 in U.S. A. 
For the advanced studsut and professional pianist. 


A legitimate—fundamentally correct Piano Method endorsed by leading 
American Authorities, a few of which endorsements appear below. 


LPL aay 


SUMMY’S CORNER 


WIDE-AWAKE PIANO TEACHERS realize the necessity 
for being ever on the alert for NEW material with which to 
present FUNDAMENTAL facts of music. 


NEW MATERIAL, to be valuable, must be in line with 
the best principles of modern Piano Pedagogy. It must be 


SANE and PRACTICAL 
GRADUAL and PROGRESSIVE 
ATTRACTIVE and INTERESTING 


Such Teaching Material is represented in the following list of new publi- 
cations. They are well written with a very definite teaching value but 


1 consider the Shefte Rapid Course tn Popular Music and Syncopation to 
be a timely and valuable addition to instructive plano music. It serves 
admirably the purpose for which it was written. 


interesting for recreation and program use as well. 


ENDRES, OL/VE TERRY, FRANCES 
From Story dooks Complete S.E.133 $0.65 Mbe: Echos sey eet ase 2 ane Gr.3 + $9.30 
Charming Cinderella... ..........Gr. 2-3 30 In the Garden...) <2. e- cs es Gr. 3 30, Coolidge Corner Building, Brookline, Massachusetts 
RiKairy Boats. i MiGiee 9.4 30 Saturday Morning................ Gr. 3 .39 
Ti Sisto faves 38-05 <a. -Gr.2-3 30 | SIMMONS, LYDA AVERIT 
The Sad 1 ittle Elf «.. Gr. 2-3 -30 March of the China Dolls......... Gr. 2 40 © flee found enn ROCIO ae in a: Biette Rapla one = Bu 
‘ iF n as a2 means 0 ayin opuiar music in a ore ent wa’ 
Brave Kn'ghts..........--......- Gr. 2-3 -30 Swallows at Sundown............ Gr. 1-2 -40 will al & much desired need. The ‘material is so, consistent, if it a ‘bre« 
sented w enthusiasm, w not 0 ‘aise t] ita 0 fe) ar 
GOODRICH, FLORENCE GURLITT, C. music, but it will stimulate an interest and 16s aay to a love and 
Water Sprites. Get 30 Cascade siccsties «2. oceans Gr. 3 -50 appreciation of the best in Music. Th 
Valse Mignon... .. Gr. i -30 | DAVIDSON, HAROLD G. JY. WM , 
Sleepy Bye... .-..----...+seeeees r 1 30 Winter! Dusk, 8¢ s28 eee Gr. 4-5 59 
Etude Energique.................Gr.5 59 217 Willow Ave. West Somervill 88. 
CALVERT, MARY MOKREJS. JOHN Vice-President, Boston Pianoforte Teachers’ Society, Bonton, Mass. 
Cradle Song........ oer Gr. 2-3 -30 , 14 years at Ohio Wesleyan University. 
Goad Mineuidy) kc ee Gr.2 30 Pastoral a). 5h soc or ne ee Gr. 4 50 3 years at Faelten Pianoforte SchooL 
la’ Taras tis es Riehl x Maes 8 30 NEVIN, GORDON B. 
2 30 Will’ O the Wisp.........5..-.004 Gr. 3-4 .60 


Valsaftes.cc8 36% dae Gr. 


_Sent on Approval to Piano Teachers who Read the “ETUDE” 


Knowledge acquired by students through the study of this course 
makes an excellent foundation for more serious study. 


FORSTER MUSIC PUBLISHER, Inc. 
218 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL, 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO., Publishers 


429 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 


If it is not possible for you to look over these numbers at your local dealers, 
? we shall be glad to send any of them on approval 
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NO QUESTIONS WILL BB 
ANSWERED IN: “THEETUDE™ 
UNLESS ACCOMPANIED BY 
THE FULL NAME AND AD- 


u, No. 1, of the 48," J. S. Bach. 
. How should I pey the trill in measure 
f Bach’s Fugue in O, No. 1, in the “Well- 
pered Olavichord,” written thus ( see 


ry 

if lay it as at “B,”’ Is this correct? It sat- 
| nee me more when played as at “0.” This 
ould appear to be wrong, for I am told that 
a Bach trill should begin on the note above 
he principal note and finish with a “note of 
ee went In general this is all vight; 
ut when the sixteenth note following the 
dotted eighth is the same as the note of com- 
plement, it does not scem correct to sound the 
note A twice, 2. Is it allowed or considered 
4 good taste to strike the pedal note C more 
‘than once during the last four measures of 
this Fugue? It does not seem to me that the 
ig tenintng powers of the piano are sufficient 
‘to carry it on for four whole measures if 
struck only once at the beginning of the 
} gabe measure from the last.—M. KF. W. 0., 
‘Fort Brady, Michigan. 

| A. 1. In this instance your ‘“C” is both sat- 
isfying and correct, first, for the reason you 
give, then for the time division. In “C” the 
six thirty-second notes equal the dotted 
eighth note of the trill and the last sixteenth- 
‘note (A) coincides with the time-value of 
the note given by Bach. 2. Repeat the bass 
a a8 the first beat of the measure before the 

st. 


The Length of a Song. 

 Q. With regard to the correct number of 
easures for a@ song: could the song consist 
8 measures with a refrain (or chorus) of 


| 
| 
| 


apolis, Minnesota. 

A. The songs you describe would be de- 
eideay top-heavy, the song part only half the 
length of the chorus! ou must decide as 

the kind of rae! you want, say, a song of 
ght lines, each line to contain eight sylla- 
les, or alternate lines of 8 and 7, or 8 and 
syllables, or any other regular combination. 
Set a melody to the words and do not give 
ore than half its length to a refrain. Study 
principles of versification; take some 
vell-known song, scan the lines for length 
nd aceentuation (such as Kathleen Mavour- 
ween and Annie Lawrie) and see bow they 

. Take a book of simple 
try (Tennyson or Burns or Longfellow) 
and try to write melodies to the words. 


Relative Values of Natural and En- 
harmonic Scales. 
1. Is there a difference in size, theorcti- 


cally, between these two intervals: 


to c; b to b#? Both are minor seconds, 
lf steps; but is one a lesser half step? Js 
e interval b to b% the smaller? I am un- 
the i, aig that, if there is a differ- 
ce, it is because of the finer tonal division 
ossible in the orchestral instruments, an 
fect not found in the piano. Is that right? 
hall be grateful for any information. What 
may I refer to on the subject?—tT. ©. 
Jitchell, South Dakota. P 
A. Instead of using thé word “size” it 
be better in this relation to Se of 
itch.” Pitch in a note is determined by 


ee? G 16 

a ieoo 9. 8 

BRGsASC 
384 426 480 512 


that in this 
s does not in- 
: successive step 


, 


ri S : 
ae tl ie = 


Quzstion ann Answer Depart ent 
Conducted By Artruur De Guicuarp 


Mi 


Ce 


DRESS OF THE INQUIRER, 
ONLY INITIALS, OR PSEUDO? 
NYM GIVEN, WILL. BE PUBS 
LISHED WITH QUES8T ON, 


and that there is a difference between the 
sharp of a note and the flat of the note next 
above it The invention of the piano made 
it absolutely essential that the octave be 
divided into twelve equal parts. This re- 
sulted in the adoption of what is known as 
Equal Temperament; that is, an octave of 
twelve equal half-steps or semi-tones. When 
you speak of BZ and C you are speaking en- 
harmonically. On the piano they are the 
Same note. But they are not really so. Here 
follow two enharmonic scales, one of’ 21 
and the other of 17 notes to the octave: 


Ratios 21 Vibra-| Ratios 17 Vibra- 
notes tions notes tions 
2), HE 2 Aan, De 
484, Cp 1.92 We Bee VUI875 
1256, BR 1.9531 | ??5428 BL 1.7586 
15, B 1.875 164 Ag LWT 
% Bp 1.8 4% A 1.6666 
13% A 1.7361] "4s A, 1.5625 
54 A 1.6666 % Gh 1.6 
% AL 1,6 Joe nS Leo 
2546 Ge 1.5625 Gp 1.4062 
34 G t2 34 / F¢ 1.4222 
3665 Gh 1,44 4% : 15635 
24, FR 1.3888, % E 1.25 
44, =F 1 3333, pe Seances mats 
8345 FL 1.28 8 Dey 2 
12544 Eg 1.3022 ws Dye 125 
PeaaE 1-26 408 Di, 1.0547 
% E, 1.2 1645 Ce 1.0666 
7564 Dg 1.1719 te 1G 1.0000 
% D LoS 
2145 Dj, 1.08 
2564 C% 1.0417 
(get 1.0000 
It is thus seen that the difference in the 
number of vibrations of B to BZ (1.8750 and 
1.9531) and of B to C (1.18750 and 2.000) 


is .O781. In other words, B to BZ is ‘“‘smaller” 
than B to C by .O781. You will find Helm- 
holz on ‘“Acousties” very instructive reading 
Delighted to assist you. 


“Perfect” Intervals: Why “Perfect?” 

Q. 1. Why are 5ths and 4ths called “per- 
fect’? What is meant by “perfect”? 2. In 
Rubinstein’s Kamennoi-Ostrow does the bass 
Ft play with the last note in the right hand? 
—C, H., Rogers City, Michigan. 

A. 1. The Greeks considered the unison 
fourth, fifth and octave more perfect than 


any other intervals. That is, they thought 
them more satisfying to the ear, by reason 
of the absence of any secondary vibrations. 


The inversions also became perfect and their 
proportional ratios were arithmetically regu- 
lar. These intervals were held to be the 
chief consonances, called perfect consonances. 
The third and sixth, less perfect, were classed 
as imperfect consonances. Thus 2nds, 7ths 
and all augmented’ and diminished intervals 
beeame dissonances and are so classed. 2. In 
order to play the Rubinstein excerpt cor- 
rectly and any other similar group of irreg- 
ular time (as between the two hands), each 
hand should be practiced separately until the 
parts may be played together quite smoothly. 
The dot of the third beat in the bass repre- 
sents one-half of the fourth beat; it would 


therefore be incorrect to play it with the last | 


third of that beat, although that might pass 
As a matter of fact, the movement 
faster than the word Moderato expresses, see- 


ing that the time-signature (({) , the “barred” 


C, or alla breve) makes the beat by half-notes 
or two to a measure. 


Public School Requirements 

Teacher of Music. 

Q. J have been teaching piano successfully 
for ahout twelve years. I am not a high- 
school graduate or a graduate of any kind. 
Would it be possible for me to obtain a posi- 
tion as musical director in a public school?— 
B. J., Windham, New York. 

A. As a general thing all teachers in pub- 
lic schools are required to be graduates of 
high schools or colleges. You would have 
to teach the elements of music, to read at 
sight, to take part in class singing, to classify 
yoices. The best course for you to pursue 
will be to see the school superintendent and 
obtain full particulars as to the require- 
ments. If you give them to me [ shall be 
in a sition to advise you. Since you are 
probably very well-known in the community, 
the school directors may Waive your non- 
graduate standing. 


HE great musicians, the great ar- 


chitects, the men and women 
whose names illumine every pro- 


fession, first showed their genius in 
their play when they were children. 

The gift of a little piano or an inter- 
esting set of building blocks may 
awaken a talent that will shape the 
career of a girl or boy ever after- 
wards. 

Schoenhut musical | 
toys are most interest- : 
ing and _ instructive. 
The “Schoenhut Toy 
Piano has great educa- 
tional value. It teaches 5 
familiarity. with the 
standard * piano key-# 
board, for even the smallest model has 
keys spaced correctly and is tuned ac- 


al 


For Sale At All Toy and Department 
Stores. Send for Hlustrated 


is much | 


for a2 


Booklet 
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‘‘SCHOENHUT”’ 
TOY PIANOS 


TOY ORCHESTRA BELLS 
XYLOPHONES AND UKULELES 


Just the Inst: uments for 
‘Kinder Symphony” 


curately. There are forty different mod- 
els including both Baby Grand and 
Upright Pianos, ranging from five keys 
to three full octaves with half notes.. 
Priced from 50c to $35.00 each. 

New this year, 
Schoenhut’s Toy Pi- 
anos in “De Luxe 
Finish’,—Old Ivory, 
also Jade Green, in 
two-tone effect. Ask 
vour dealer to show 
> them to you. 
that the name SCHOEN- 


Be sure 
HUT appears on the front of the pia- 
no you buy; any other name appearing 
designates that it is not a Schoenhut. 

Schoenhut’s also make a full line of 


Toy Jazz-Orchestra Bells—Metalla- 
phones and Xylophones. They have an 
extra fine tone and delight the ear of 
the boy or girl musically inclined. Two 
beaters and an instruction come with 
each instrument. 

And the toy Ukuleles! Every boy 
and gir] wants one of these, for they 
are beautifully made and can be played 
like the more expensive instruments. 
There is the Ukulele Banjo for $1.00 
and up, and the Hawaiian Ukulele for 
$1.00 and $1.50 each. 


LOOK FOR THE NAME ‘‘SCHOENHUT”’? APPEARING ON 
EVERY TOY OR LABEL 


THE A. SCHOENHUT COMPANY 
2182 East Hagert Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Two sticks of wood showed 


his instinct for music 


“‘Mother—look 
With two sticks as violin 
and bow, he keeps perfect 
time with my harp.” Thus 
in 1735 was discovered the 
musical ability of the great 
Joseph Haydn, then only 
three years old. 

Musical instinct is latent 
in almost every child, only 
awaiting development 
through early musical train- 
Music is your child’s 
birthright. Is there a mod- 
ern piano in your home? 
Pianos 

clarity 
beauty of tone that is the 

definite artistic and scien- 

tific result of over 200 years of musical instrument 
The Wurlitzer Small Upright, beautiful 
in design and finish, is made by craftsmen of life-long 
experience in building fine pianos. 

Wurlitzer prices on all models are astoundingly 
Convenient terms can always be arranged. 


ing. 


Wurlitzer 
a marvelous 


making. 


" The Wurlitzer Small 
Upright, ont 3 ft. 8 
Lerfect 

« 1omes. 


in. high} is . 


piano for sn low. 


is no 
obligation 


" UPRIGHT PIANO DIVISION 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


DEALERS AND BRANCHES 


quick! 


Joseph Haydn at the age of 
three, keeping perfect time 
with two sticks of wood. 


have 
and 
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GRAND PIANO DIVISION 
DeKalb, Illinois 
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the talent of the candidate and capacity for future deyelopment. 


Ts 


In addition to free tuition the policy announced by Mr. Josef Hofmann, 
Director, offers to students: 


OROG 


2 


Personal instruction by world famous artists. 


Financial aid to students when required. 


Steinway grand pianos, string and wind instruments, rent free, to those 
unable to provide such for themselves. The pianos will be placed at the disposal 
of students in their respective homes. 


Free attendance, as part of the musical education, at concerts of the Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra and important visiting artists, and performances of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company. 


ees 


Summer sojourns in the United States and Europe, to advanced and excep- 
tionally gifted students, under the artistic supervision of their master teachers 
of the Curtis Institute. . 


SESE 


> 


Regular public appearances during the period of study when warranted by 
their progress. — 


VEZ 


> 


Financial assistance in setting out on a public career. 


oe 


THE .CURTIS INSTI TE ie Or Mis iG 
Rittehouse Square, Philadelphia 
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A Revolution in American WCusical 
Education 


\ HE invention of the printing 
5) press progressively multiplied 
the need for more and more 
education. In similar manner the 
radio makes the study of music to- 
day almost imperative. 

THE Etupe Music Macazine, 
as a home music journal, has hailed 
the triumphant advance of the radio 
and the sound reproducing instru- 
ments with unrestrained joy. 

The progress in radio reception 
and in reproduction through the rec- 
ords during the past three years has 
been enormous. At first regarded as 
toys making hideous screeching noises, 
the new radio receivers of to-day are 
so extremely fine that their ether- 
borne messages come as though one 
were listening in the very concert 
hall. The world is still rubbing its 
eyes over the bewildering marvel. 

What will be the effect of this 
upon musical education, the develop- 
ment of music in the home and the 
vocation of the teacher? We can see 
nothing but a glorious outcome. 

The radio places the music teach- 
ers located in communities scores of 
miles away from great metropolitan 
music centers on practically the same 
footing with teachers in the great 
city. Heretofore the opportunity to 
hear great artists, great orators, 
great orchestras, and great operas was for millions only a 
hope, pathetic-and forlorn. Now the best of music is 
launched on the air nightly, and the musical home may have 
a library of record interpretations by great artists which 
a century ago would have done honor to an emperor. No 
longer can the rural resident complain of lack of advantages. 
Frederick the Great, Napoleon, Louis XVI with all their 
luxury never dreamt of having the blessings that are now the 
possession of farmers and ranchers and townsfolk all over 
our wonderful country. 

A few timid teachers of music, with scanty vision, felt 
that this new influence might narrow their professional fields. 
Experience shows that quite the contrary is true with those 
who have realized what a tremendous opportunity the radio 
presents. 7 

The advantages of music study are so remunerative from 
an intellectual, cultural and spiritual standpoint, as well as 
from the viewpoint of material life success, and music may 
be learned now with so much more understanding, delight 
and profit, that this may be described as “the golden age of 
the music teacher”—if the teacher wisely makes the radio 
and the sound reproducing instruments work for him. 

Parents of pupils must be led to appreciate the fact that 
never before could the music pupil be so captivated, so 
thrilled with the glory of music. Never before have there 
been such means of appreciating the truth that music is a 
vital part of education and culture as through the wonderful 
concerts that the magic dials bring into the living room every 


This vastly enhanced musical in- 
terest means that the advantages of 
practical music study will be far 
better understood. It means that the 
home will require more pianos, more 
violins, more music. Not to under- 
stand music in these days is a kind 
of unpardonable ignorance. 

Therefore the music teacher, the 
normal leader of musical interest in 
his community, should keep thor- 
oughly alert on radio programs, just 
as the stockbroker watches market 
reports. 

We know of one teacher who 
put out a regular weekly typewritten 
bulletin in her community advising 
her friends what programs were best 
and making educational comments 
upon big radio events. The music 
teacher can no longer afford to take 
a back seat in his district while the 
world marches ahead. The teacher 
who makes the radio work for him 
will be surprised with the remunera- 
tive interest created. 

Music is something which can not 
be described in words. It must be 
heard to be appreciated. Not until 
the public could hear good music in- 
cessantly could it begin to appreciate 
it. It would be a difficult matter to 
sell a single copy of the works of 
Shakespeare, Dante, Goethe, Hugo, 

Tolstoi, Maeterlinck or George Bernard Shaw, in the Afri- 
can jungle, to the native whose chief concern in life is an 
ample supply of hippopotamus meat and a few glass beads. 
In London, Kansas City, Paris, Boston, Berlin or Seattle it 
is another matter. The radio and the sound reproducing 
machines by increasing interest are increasing demand. 
Thousands of parents are now saying: “In these days we 
cannot afford to neglect anything so vital as our child’s musi- 
cal training.” 

The patron-who has no conception of what a Brahms 
Hungarian dance or a Tschaikowsky symphony or other great 
musical masterpiece is becomes a poor business prospect. The 
radio has revolutionized the whole musical situation and 
with it the position of the music teachers, particularly the 
teachers engaged in smaller communities. In the past such 
teachers were hopelessly handicapped in the race with their 
urban brothers. -They would painstakingly conduct their 
pupils through the beginning difficulties only to see them 
scamper off to larger fields long before they had received the 
full benefit of this instruction. Now the smaller town 
teachers can compete in many ways with the teachers in 
Paris, Milan, Leipzig, Brussels or London, to say nothing 
of Philadelphia, Chicago, San Francisco and New York. 

The main thing for the teacher to make clear to the 
parent is that, while the marvels of the radio and the sound 
reproducing instruments are incomparable, it is absolutely 
necessary to go through the process of studying an instru- 
ment to become acquainted with the higher wonders of the 
art, to acquire the full intellectual benefits which only a 
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musical training can give and to appreciate to the loftiest 
degree the new era of glorious musical feats which the radio and 
the sound reproducing instruments place within the reach 
of all. 

The phenomenal invention which has come through the 
discoveries of Hertz, Marconi, De Forrest, Hazletine, Arm- 
strong and others and which has been brought into nation-wide 
service through no less remarkable business organizations of 
Atwater Kent, the Radio Corporation of America, Crosley 
Company, the Victor Talking Machine Company, the Bruns- 
wick Phonograph Company and others, is as yet hardly out of 
its swaddling clothes. The radio is, however, as firmly estab- 
lished as a daily need as bread and butter. Humanity in this 
age cannot do without the radio. Its usefulness is growing 
every hour, and the musical home, the music student and the 
music teacher must utilize it and grow with it. 

A great business organizer once said, “There is only one. 
thing of which we may be reasonably certain in business, and 
that thing is ‘change’.” The music teacher who is capable of 
grasping the huge opportunity which the radio and the sound 
reproducing instruments provide is the teacher destined for the 
largest success in the coming years. 


EXPERT OPINION 


HERE is a maxim in the law sustaining expert opinion: 
“Cuilibet in sua arte perito esta credendum’’; that is, 
“Credence must be placed upon those who are skilled in their 
arts or callings.” 

This is one of the reasons why such serious attention is 
given to experts at law court trials. First, however, the expert 
must qualify. He must show that his studies and his experience 
entitle him to be respected as an authority. 

One of the most ridiculous things in the realm of musical 
life is the way in which people who know practically nothing 
of the arts and, in fact, willingly proclaim that they are not 
musicians, expect to have their opinions and judgments accepted 
as final and authoritative. 

Musical life is fringed with dabblers who, after having 
fingered the keyboard a little, read a few books, or heard a few 
concerts, do not hesitate to pass judgment upon immortal 
masterpieces. 

It would be just as absurd if they attempted to measure 
the height of Mont Blanc with a foot rule. Yet, such people, 
with their impudent ignorance, are among the most irritating 
critics. 

Unfortunately, this applies to some few professional music 
critics, who, to use an expressive slang term, “get away with it 
by sheer nerve.” 

Inwardly conscious of their own lack of real knowledge, 


they depend upon audacity and violent assertions to contradict: 


the opinions of real musical savants who have spent their lives 
in the serious study of the art and who, by their, achievements, 
tower like the Himalayas above pigmy cities. 

* Let expert opinion, and only expert opinion, be respected. 


SHALL I STUDY IN EUROPE? 


ay eS Ska has sent countless music students to Europe in 
past years, and we owe a deep debt of gratitude to 
European music centers and European teachers for what they 
have done in the past for musical art in America. 

Now, however, the situation has changed enormously. 
American music study methods, adapted to American born 
students, American living conditions, American modern con- 
servatory buildings and American general educational ideals, 
combining music with higher general education, often not only 
equal the best that Europe has to give but also far transcend the 
older European accomplishments in this field. 

In America one may hear as great operas, orchestras and 


concerts as in Europe, if not greater. The old economic stand- 
ards, by which the student of former days might live in Europe 
for much less than in America have largely vanished since the 
war. For the same standard of living (with the exception of 
Brussels and a few other centers) one may pay as much, even 
more, for accommodations similar to those in America. There 
is very. little saving. In fact, many of the best informed 
European musicians did not hesitate to state to your Editor that 
America is now the great land of opportunity for musical 
education. True, in some of the German centers there may be 
more concerts a day, but, ‘after all, one has only one pair of ears. 

Therefore, the American student should have the best that 
can be obtained in America, before thinking of going to Europe. 
Hundreds of the foremost teachers of the Europe of yesterday 
have permanently located in America and have become Ameri- 
can citizens. 

Once the pupil has acquired a complete musical training ia 
this land, we strongly advocate an extensive tour to the 
European music and art centers. The magnificent historical and 
artistic monuments of great civilization and the varied life and 
color of the different peoples should be an experience which 
becomes a part of every art education. Sometimes it may be 
very desirable to take a special course with an expert teacher, 
to extend one’s artistic vision; but get America’s best first be- 
cause there is nothing better. If you do contemplate study 
abroad, master the language of the country before going; other- 
wise you will get only a fraction of the value of the study. 
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HO WILL dare to challenge the 
claims of Milan .as the great 
shrine of, operatic art? Paris, Bey- 
ith, Naples, Weimar, Munich, Berlin, 
m, Cairo, Buenos Aires, New York, 
idelphia and Chicago, bring on your 
ntions! Milan still stands supreme as 
heater of the great artistic aspirations 
omposers and singers the world over. 
w York, Buenos Aires and Chicago may 
fabulous sums for performers, but Mi- 
has those sanctified operatic traditions 
can never be alienated. 
ur guide books will tell you that Mi- 
, the largest city in Italy, is more like 
1 American metropolis than any other 
alian center. If you are familiar with 
ermany, you will find that Milan has a 
range similarity to many of the large 
erman cities. So many times has Milan 
en devastated by invaders that only a 
-w pathetic souvenirs are left of the dif- 
rent civilizations established here during 
‘evious centuries. It is one of the most 
odern of cities. Automobiles invested 
ie diabolically irritating horns race 
und the gorgeous cathedral with its 
bectike stone carvings, ata speed that 
‘ings terror even to the American tour- 
t. Here is a bristling, up-to-date metrop- 
is. which, but for the Italian signs and 
ch customs as closing the large stores 
yr a two-hour noon-day recess, is far 
ore remote from such dream cities as Pe- 
gia, Vienna, Genoa “and | Bologna than 

Detroit or Kansas City. 

et Milan has its precious art treasures 
id an artist-c life n-t unakin to that of 
is. The Cathedral, next to St. Peter’s 
Rome, is the largest in the world. It 
k five centuries to complete this highly 


FRONT VIEW 


By James Francis Cooke 
PART I 


ornate but truly magnificent structure. Tt 
is not, however, to the Cathedral that 
most art lovers repair, but to the much 
smaller structure situated in a remote part 
of the city. This is the church known as 
Santa Maria della Grazie. 
refectory is revealed that marvelous mas- 
terpiece known as “The Last Supper,” ‘by 
Leonardo da Virci. The first view of 
the picture is a great disappointment be- 
cause so little of the original remains. 


Traces of Former Glory 

URING the French occupation the re- 

fectory was used as a stable and a 
hay magazine. Time and again it has 
been damaged and time and again restored 
(even as late as 1908). The reproduc- 
tions are far more alluring than the origi- 
nal to the average visitor. The magical 
art of da Vinci, however, is still there, and 
the wonderful composition has withstood 
the ravages of four centuries as well as 
might be expected under the circumstances. 
Nevertheless, that inexplicable charm that 
one sees in the Mona Lisa of the same 
master, in the Louvre, is only faintly indi- 
cated in the vanishing masterpiece in 
Milan. 

Of all the Italian cities Milan is best 
known for its musical achievements, It 
has the most famous of Italian opera 
houses, possesses one of the greatest of the 
world’s music publishing firms, the famous 
Casa Ricordi, and one of the leading Eu- 
ropean conservatories, 
the Conservatorio di Mu- 
sica, “Giuseppe Verdi.” 

A visit to Casa Ri- 
cordi is in itself a thrill. 
This famous 
firm was estab- 


Here in the 


GIUSEPPE VERDI 


VIEWS OF THE “HOUSE OF REPOSE FOR MUSICIANS 
1as Mr. Theodore Presser's pr sine when he founded “The Presser Home for Retired Music Teachers’ in Germantown, Phila- 


lished in 1807 by Giovanni Ricordi, who 
was born in 1785 and died in 1853. Since its 
establishment the company has published 
the works of practically all of the great 
Italian operatic composers. Its catalogue 
is immense. Its business affairs have been 
managed with rare judgment and skill, so 
that several Italian composers, notably Puc- 
cini and Verdi, have shared munificently 
in the receipts. 


Fosterers of Genius 

IOVANNI RICORDI was by profes- 
sion a violinist. TFor-a time he was 
the conductor of the Fiano Theater.. In 
1807 he went to Leipzig to learn music 
engraving in the establishment of Breit- 
kopf and Hartel. In 1808 he returned to 
Milan and opened his establishment, at 
first engraving all the plates of the works 
he published. His publishing sense ena- 
bled him to identify the importance of the 
works of Rossini and later Verdi. In 1848 
he established the ‘“Gazetta Musicale,” 
which became one of the most important 
papers in its field. His son, Tito, was his 
successor, and it was during his direction 
of the firm’s activities that Verdi’s im- 
mensely successful and lucrative opera, 

“Aida,” was published. 
Tito was succeeded by his son Giulio 
(1840-1912), whose altogether unusual 


business ability multiplied the success of 
the firm. 


To Giulio is given the credit of 
discovering and fostering 
the genius of Puccini. 
With the huge success of 
the operas of Verdi, Puc- 
cini and others, the firm 
was placed in a 
position of dic- 


AT MILAN 


delphia, Pa., and later the Presser Foundation. 
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Dilan, the Shrine of the Opera 


“Fours 1 IN THE SERIES OF MusicAL TRAVELOGUES—VISITS TO THE SHRINES OF MusICAL ART IN EUROPE 


tatorship in the operatic circles of the 
world. Giulio Ricordi had an excellent 
musical training and was very proud of his 
musicianship. He published many excellent 
salon pieces which he wrote under the as- 
sumed name of J. Burgmein (160 compo- 
sitions being published in all). He also 
wrote in more ambitious forms, even a 
ballet, Un Capriccio, which was performed 
at La Scala, 

Giulio was succeeded by his son Tito, 
known as an exceedingly fine pianist. Thus 
the career of this remarkable firm has been 
directed since its inception by exception- 
ally well-trained musicians who have also 
been very fine business men. The cata- 
logue contains some one hundred and 
twenty thousand numbers; and in the ar- 
chives are safely preserved some five hun- 
dred priceless original manuscripts. 


The House of Many Treasures 


T WAS to see some of these great treas- 

ures that we went to visit the headquar- 
ters of this famous publishing house. There 
we were greeted by the able director, 
Signor Carlo Clausetti. Descending a 
handsome marble staircase, passing life- 
size, full-length portraits of Verdi, Puc- 
cini and Boito, we reached the beautifully 
appointed vaults in a fireproof enclosure, 
in the cellar. Imagine having in your own 
hands the original scores of “The Barber 
of Seville,” “La Sonnambula,” “Aida” and 
‘Madame Butterfly !” 

Little did the writer dream at that time 
that one of his beloved intimate friends, 
John Luther Long, the author of the lovely 
Japanese legend, ‘““Madame Butterfly,” was 
then in his last sickness in the home land. 


(Continued on page 877) 
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by those desiring the series complete, at the regular price per copy. 


Rubinstein Pupils 


THE PUPILS of Rubinstein, only 
two will be mentioned, Ferrucio Bu- 
oni (1866-1924) and Josef Hofmann. 
It would require many pages to describe 
he miraculous virtuoso Busoni: his daz- 
ling playing, which nothing could equal 
ecause nothing resembled it; his infinite 
uppleness of touch; the lightness, the 
trength, the grace, the boldness, the 
oetry which radiated from an instrument 
mat has become so commonplace as the 
iano; the phenomenal agility of that aris- 
cratic hand; the elasticity as of steel, 
1 those delicate wrists, seemingly so 
ragile; that extraordinary virtuosity with- 
ut semblance of effort. 
Busoni contributed something new in his 
jarvellous transcriptions of Bach, in his 
riginal compositions, such as the Concerto 
p. 39 or the Fantasie Indienne, where 
very page discloses original ideas of 
schnic, of tone-effects, of interesting in- 
entions, which touch the very limits of 
ne Art of the Piano. He was one of the 
yftiest intelligences, one of the most uni- 
ersal minds of our time. He has left a 
eep impression, a light of great brilliancy. 


Two Busoni Pupils 

aye BUSONL’S pupils only two will be 
“ mentioned: Rudolph Ganz (1877) 
nd Emile Blanchet (1877). Both are art- 
sts of the first rank. Ganz, an interest- 
Wg composer, a remarkable conductor of 
rchestra, stands in the front rank of the 
10st famous pianists, by reason of his 
rilliant technic, his purity of style, his 
snvincing interpretation of masters, an- 
ient and modern. 
Blanchet,a 
lusician of knowl- 
dge and inspira- 
jon, has had 
rilliant success as 
_ yirtuoso. Un- 
er his swift and 
rm fingers, the 
lost difficult pas- 
ges keep their 
ansparent clear- 
ess. | Expression 
never exagger- 
ted. He has 
ritten numerous 
ympositions which 
re full of daring 
ut happy innova- 
ons. His Sixty- 
our Preludes will 
main as one of 
1¢ most interest- 
g works on tech- 
ic of the present 
Josef Hofmann © 
5), another in- . — 


prodigy who ~ 


: an illus- 
Be yirtv0s0, has 
genius for in- 


ard 


significance, an importance, which even the 
composer did not imagine. He combines 
in his playing the boldness of Liszt, the 
resonance of Rubinstein, the sensitiveness 
of Busoni. He prepares for you revela- 
tions equally dazzling, whether he plays 
Bach, Beethoven, Chopin or Liszt, sur- 
prises which he presents as convincing 
truths. One is fascinated by the virtuoso, 
charmed by the musician, 


The Impeccable Artist 
ANS VON BULOW* (1830-1894), 
great virtuoso, great pedagogue, il- 
justrious conductor of orchestra! The 
characteristics of his playing were abso- 
lute exactness in the minutest details, 
penetrating and always logical interpreta- 
tion, infallible technic, exceptional memory. 
Among his pupils should be mentioned 
José Vianna da Motta, who had the same 
qualities as his master. Like Btlow him- 
self, he was a learned man whose richly 
equipped. memory, whose fine and exact 

mind never overlooked any detail. 

Karl Tausig (1841-1871), who died in 
all the prime of his life and his talent, was 
a favorite pupil of Liszt. From the time 
of his first appearance in concert he 
aroused extraordinary enthusiasm. His 
phenomenal virtuosity, his bravura, his fas- 
cination were prodigious. He left an aston- 
ishing, original work in his Daily Exer- 
cises. His favorite pupil, Rafael Joseffy 
(1852-1915) also realized all the perfec- 
tions that can be imagined—expression, 
power, exquisite delicacy, sensitiveness, 


* Biilow said often: “There sre three 
things which a pianist requires: The first is 
technic: the second is technic; the third is 


TECHNIC,” 


‘traordinary virtuosity. 


passion and unsurpassable purity of execu- 
tion. Joseffy’s School of Advanced Piano 
Playing is one of the most valuable works 
of its kind. 

In Moritz Rosenthal, Joseffy left a pupil 
who has electrified the public by his ex- 
He obtains quite 
individual tonal effects from the piano. 
His playing, vigorous and extremely deli- 
cate, astonishes and charms. In collabora- 
tion with Schytte, he has written interest- 
ing exercises. 


An American Immortal 


DWARD ALEXANDER MacDOW- 

ELL (1861-1908) appears to me to 
be the most striking personality among the 
American composers. A remarkable pian- 
ist, a man of unusual culture, a composer 
of much importance, he has left exquisite 
compositions, filled with poetry and sen- 
timent—among them, Woodland Sketches, 
Fireside Tales, Sea Pieces, New England 
Idylls, a dozen Etudes. He has shown 
also strength and passion in his four beau- 
tiful sonatas. His exercises for technic, 
especially novel and useful, deserve to be 
better known. 

Camille Saint-Saéns (1835-1922), who 
was one of the great musicians of all 
times, may be put in the highest rank as 
a master of the piano. He possessed an 
infallible technic, a style of great nobility, 
expression restrained and simple. Who 
does not know his works, his Etudes, his 
five concertos, in which creative inspira- 
tion is wedded to mastery of construction? 
His prodigious gifts—his fabulous memory, 
his erudition, so wide as to be disconcert- 
ing—these gifts were universally admired 
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This article is the fifth of a series of discussions of this interesting subject, by this world-renowned pedagogue, composer and pianist. 
reader does not require the previous installments of this series to enjoy the current portion. However, back issues may be secured 
M. Philipp’s articles are rich in pianistic wisdom. 


and particularly esteemed by his pupils. 
The distinguishing characteristic of his 
teaching was that he was constantly ‘pre- 
occupied with truth of expression, with 
sincerity of style. Btilow wrote of him, 
in 1859: “There is no great artistic work 
of any country, school or epoch whatever, 
that Saint-Saéns has not studied deeply. 
I was often amazed in comparing his 
prodigious memory with my memory— 
which had been so much lauded. .. .” 


A Complete Pianist 


H® WAS particularly fond of two of 
his pupils: Gabriel Fauré (1845- 
1924), eminent composer, whose works 
have so exquisite a charm and individual a 
flavor; and Leopold Godowsky (1870) 
who attains, I believe, the ideal of perfec- 
tion in interpretation. His execution is 
so irreproachable, the virtuoso possesses 
such fluency and such security, such an 
astonishing variety of nuances, that one is 
amazed. The most tender touching ex- 
pression is always contained within the 
limits of the purest taste. Godowsky is an 
incomparable model for all the virtuosi. 
Is it necessary to mention his compositions 
—those marvelous Etudes on the Etudes 
of Chopin, this dazzling fountain of tech- 
nical, rhythmical, polyphonic combinations, 
which are, and will remain, for the pianist, 
overwhelmingly © brilliant? That long 
series of charming pieces: Walzermasken 
or the Triakonkameron, in which musical 
charm unites with the greatest distinction 
of form; his astonishing free transcrip- 
tions of the Schubert melodies; are they 
not universally known? The Phonoramas, 
likewise, are famous, with their rare orig- 
inality of melody 
and harmony, 
abounding in most 
unexpected _ tonal 
effects, in most au- 
dacious technical 
combinations; his 
Poémes, also, of 
such deep feeling! 
. . Godowsky 
is one of the 
greatest composers, 
of the most noble 
talent! 
Godowsky di- 
rected for some 
time, with the 
most brilliant suc- 
cess, a class in vir- 
tuosity at the Vi- 
enna Conservatory ; 
and this Conserva- 
tory naturally sug- 
gests the name of 
another eminent 
master of the pi- 
ano — Emil* Sauer 
(1862). His talent 
—combining orig- 
inality, » fire and 
overflowing imagi- 
nation, won for 
him a success of 


(Continued on 
page 871) 
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Plaster hemes the World 


Rubinstein’s “Tlelody in F” 


14 HE human voice is really the foundation of all mu- 
sic.” Thus wrote the Titan, Wagner; and, if there 
is any one quality which, more than another, has made 
Rubinstein’s immortal Melody in F appeal to the human 
sympathies, it is that it lies so comfortably within the com- 
pass of the voice and is so vocal in its nature that the one 
playing it is instinctively intrigued to “hum a bit.” 
Perhaps the playing of no other pianist than Rubin- 
stein left on the world a “more fragrant memory undimmed 
by the roll of years.” There are those still lingering in the 
musical by-paths who recount how he could alternate the ele- 


When|oth-er lips and 


mental strength of a turbulent Nature with ethereal passages 
in which “gossamer fingers produced sighs such as come only 
on a summer breeze that has played upon an A£olian harp.” 

Drawn out by the sturdy thumbs, the melody soars 
and sings triumphantly on its way as it threads among the 
maze of harmonies which weave a delicate tapestry of tone 
as its background. — By all these qualities it becomes another 
of those inexplicable pranks of fate in which a genius has 
poured into a short soul-flight of melody the message which 
shall carry his name to posterity more than all the massive 
tonal structures which his fancy could conceive. 


©hen You'll. Remember Tle 


SKED for a formula for the writing of a song that 
would touch the human heart in such a manner as 
to assure its permanent popularity, an eminent literary 
critic replied: “Let it say ‘I Love You’ in a new way that 
will still ring true.” 
Perhaps it is because Then You'll Remember Me, in 
both its words and music, tells with simple and sincere di- 
rectness the pathetic story of the love of Thaddeus for 
Arline, which has stood the test of their long separation and 
will endure till his last breath, that it has acquired and held 
an esteem in the hearts of the great public equaled by but 
few other songs. 


Certainly, from the night of the world premiere of 
Balfe’s tuneful “Bohemian Girl,” at Her Majesty’s Theatre, 
Drury Lane, London, on November 27, 1843, and in spite 
of the critics having railed continuously at its musical and 
dramatic defects, still it has sailed serenely on, the most 
popular of all serious works written to an English text and 
launched on the fitful operatic seas. Its first performance 
outside of London was in New York on November 25, 
1844, when it was “the operatic success of the period” and 
temporarily crowded Italian opera into eclipse. All of 
which only proves conclusively that “The world loves a 


OWEVER beautifully the musician 
' f can play in a room by himself, he 
a will be tremendously handicapped in 
owing a pianistic career unless he can 

with equal facility and effectiveness 
efore others. \A person may spend years 
1 acquiring a technic adequate for the 
iterpretation of master works. For what? 
o he may reveal their beauties to others. 
fut when he comes before these others 
e may find himself seized with a sort 
f palsy and be unable to do his art or 
imself justice. 
A peculiar situation this—that a musi- 
ian should be capable of playing infinitely 
rell alone but not in public.. What ma- 
syolent demon appears the moment he 
eps upon a stage and sets about to rob 
im of powers rightfully his? Let us see 
' we can track this demon to his lair, 
ave a look at him and send him scurry- 
ig so that he will trouble us no more. 
n other words, let us find out just what 
lis disease is and how it can be combatted. 
‘But first let us ascertain who is sus- 
sptible to the microbe of “nerves” or 
age, fright and who is immune. Does 
single out just a few victims or does 
cause an epidemic which attacks prac- 
cally everyone who essays to appear in 
ublic ? Having discovered the symptoms 
e can better diagnose them and find a 
smedy. 
From a rather extensive acquaintance 
mong artists and from an investigation 
ursued for some years, the writer has 
et to find one person who has not been 
flicted with this malady in some form 
r other, either in a mild or advanced 
age. In fact, if a performer does not 
xperience a touch of nervousness or ex- 
tation before appearing in public, it is 
ife to assume that he is of a cold or 
legmatic nature, and such a person is 
ally unfitted for an artistic career. If 
performer can walk out on a stage and 
lay for an assembled audience without a 
ingle tremor it is fairly certain that he 
ill not move his auditors to any wild 
tate of ecstasy. One possessed of the 
rtistic temperament is usually sensitive 
nd keenly attuned to beauty. He must 
2el deeply in order to deliver music feel- 
ag If he had not experienced nervous- 
s before making an appearance there 
ould be cause for concern. The im- 

nt point, however, is to have the feel- 
g under his control and not permit it to 
rol him. 


5 - Notable Examples 


ET US have a look at some notable 
figures from out of the past who have 
en so afflicted. Sophie Menter, one of 
* great pianists of the last century, was 
to be literally sick before every con- 
The mighty Rubinstein would pace 
-and down excitedly before making his 
pearance and was usually extremely 
‘rvous during his opening number. When 
made his tour of America he played 
hundred and fifty concerts, giving 
metimes as many as two in a day. But 
claimed that the giving of so many 
ts, while it allayed nervousness, 
an automaton of him; and after his 


Henselt, one of the greatest 
of his time, suffered from this 
Before Hans von Biilow went 
stage he would rub his hands 
: and feverishly together. If 
ked hi # question while thus 


Antidotes for 


By the Famous Mexican Piano Virtuoso 


ERNESTO 


engaged he would either repulse him or 
turn his back upon the offender and con- 
tinue to rub his hands briskly. Before 
“going on” Godowsky usually sits and 
tears up pieces of paper into fine bits to 
calm his nerves. 

The stage manager of the Metropolitan 
Opera House has said that all the artists 
there have some stage fright. Caruso used 
to pace nervously up and down in the 
wings back before making his ap- 
pearance.- During this interim, being very 
superstitious, he did not wish to be spoken 
to. At the various music halls in New 
York where young artists make their de- 
buts, the stage managers admit that stage 
fright is one of the commonest ailments 
with which they have to deal. The evi- 
dence, then, is that the disease is very prev- 
alent. But, though fear is a wholesome 
stimulant, stiffening the sinews, quickening 
the blood, brightening the eye and kindling 
a communicating fire, it is well for the 
pianist to remember that it should be con- 
quered shortly after he begins to perform 
in order that it should offer no interfer- 
ence either in benumbing his fingers or in 
causing him to forget his piece. 


stage 


BERUMEN 


Audience Consciousness 


COMMON misconception exists that 

a person who is afflicted with stage 
fright becomes self-conscious before an 
audience. Actually the reverse is true. In- 
stead of being conscious of self the victim 
becomes conscious of the audience. Up to 
six or seven years of age the child has no 
fear of appearing in public, and this is 
because he is conscious only of himself. 
But there comes a day when he becomes 
conscious of others about him. Then 
doubts and fears arise, and, if they are 
encouraged, multiply. If the child, by care- 
ful guidance, can be conducted safely. over 
this transition period, he may never know 
what acute stage fright is. 

It is important, in dealing with young 
children, never to mention fear, fright, ner- 
vousness or any of these attendant ills and 
to see that none of the child’s associates 
mention them. Instead, positive thoughts 
should be constantly affirmed before the 
child. Children who are exposed to whole- 
some influences grow up without a full 
appreciation of the malady and without 
having it afflict them in a noticeable way. 
But if they are exposed to the thought of 


ERNESTO BERUMEN 


EY 
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Unnecessary Platform Fear 


fear, they grow to harbor it in their minds 
and actually to experience it. It has been 
definitely demonstrated that a newly born 
baby has only two fears, the fear of fall- 
ing and the fear caused by a sudden loud 
noise. All the other fears are acquired. 
Hence, a child will not have a fear of 
audience if he does not acquire it. 

Nervousness is a contagious disease—a 
condition brought about by the © mind 
“Losing one’s nerve” is way of ex- 
pressing it. In the final analysis it is a 
loss of “morale” which usually brings the 
will entirely within the power of the 
imagination, as was the case with Lady 
Macbeth. Nor is it a sense of sudden 
bashfulness worked up upon facing an 
audience. It is a state of mind induced by 
the thought of facing an audience. 

The victim first imagines an audience 
gathered together to hear him play. He 
things it will probably be a very critical 
one.. What if he should make mistakes! 
This is a common fear—the fear of mak- 
ing mistakes. He would experience very 
few tremors at giving a recital before an 
audience of South Sea Islanders, since they 
know very little about music and would 
recognize few mistakes if he did make 
them. But to give a recital before a group 
of intelligent people, some of whom know 


one 


more about music than he is 
another matter! Hence the fear arises 
of making mistakes that will be recog- 
nized. Just here it is well for him to 


remember that if he does make mistakes, 
very few will be unless the 
people who hear him have studied min- 
utely the numbers played—a very unlikely 
circumstance since the average member of 
the audience knows the pieces played only 
casually if at all. In the face of this situa- 
tion such fears become imaginary and 
groundless. 


recognized 


A Field of Cabbages 


HERE WILL probably be a number 
of personal friends in the audience— 
another disconcerting thought. It is fre- 
quently easier to play before an audience 
made up entirely of strangers. Or sheer 
numbers may disconcert. The idea of hun- 
dreds of eyes centered upon the performer 
is also a beginning of nerves. “Think of 
them as a field of cabbages,” a teacher 
once said. “Remember they are just the 
sort of people who pass you the salt,” ad- 
monished another. Not very helpful sug- 
gestions these, because they are not the 
kind of thoughts which can combat the 
more powerful force of imagination. 
Then again there is the fear of forget- 
ting, one of the potent fears with which the 
victim has to deal. Let us examine this 
fear for a moment. When a piece is com- 
mitted to memory it is in the realm of the 
sub-conscious mind and should not be dis- 
turbed by the conscious will. It is similar 
to a sound-reproducing record which plays 
itself automatically if left alone. But if 
one attempts to guide the needle along its 
groove, one will encounter difficulties. 
Similarly if the player begins to think of 
his notes, to wonder what note is coming 
here, what note there, he is interfering 
with unconscious habits and will surely 
end in confusion. The sub-conscious mind 
never forgets. It is the conscious will that 
brings about difficulties. Therefore he 
should not think about the notes them- 
selves, once they are learned. He should 
think instead of the beauty which he is 
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privileged to reveal, of the interpretation 
of the composition, of the message he is 
proclaiming. 

As a result of nerves the musician is 
apt to play a number at a faster tempo in 
public than in private. Sometimes he 
gradually accelerates the speed until it 
gets out of all bounds. A precaution for 
him to take is to begin the piece at what 
seems a slower tempo than usual but which 
is probably the correct tempo. 
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What Horrors Fancy Pictures! 


OME OR all of the fears enumerated 

above may lay hold upon the imagina- 
tion. Normally the will is in command of 
the body; but, in the case of stage-fright, 
the will is dethroned while imagination 
usurps the seat of authority and runs riot. 
It is like having an orderly government 
overthrown by an unorganized and dis- 
orderly mob. The imagination picks up 
one or more fears and enlarges upon them. 
It is like rolling a snowball down a hill; 
it soon gains in size and momentum. These 
fears which the imagination pictures soon 
spin around in a vicious circle, entangling 
the victim more and more in their coils and 
eventually bringing him to a state of ab- 
ject misery. It seems that the conscious 
will is incapable of stopping this flight of 
fancy. The performer may say, “Why, 
this is silly! I wll control myself.’ But 
he usually finds that he cannot will to con- 
trol himself at all. He is at the mercy of 
fancy. 

Once the performer understands that 
imagination running riot is the root of his 
trouble he sees he must summon up a force 
sufficiently strong to check and halt its 
mad rush. So he looks to some actual 
cases. 

A young pianist was about to make his 
debut in a New York music hall. When 
he came to the hall prior to the event, he 
was pale and numb with fright. Before 
he had been there long he broke out in a 
cold perspiration. The stage manager 
noticed the man’s condition and realized 


N ENTERTAINING pastime for 
busy boys and girls is the simple 
game of “Instruments.” 

Upon a big table in an adjoining room 
are placed various musical instruments: a 
ten cent fife, a toy violin, a harp, a drum, 
kettle drum, saxophone, cornet, piccolo, 
flute, French horn, mandolin, guitar. Few 
of these instruments can be real or toy 
instruments. Cut-outs, taken from musical 
papers or from a musical instrument cata- 
logue, are available. 

This done, the children are formed in 
line and marched around the table four 
times. They are told to look closely at 
every instrument. When they have fin- 
ished their marching they must return to 
the room from which they came and the 
door is closed. 

Paper and pencils being provided, each 
child must write down the names of as 
many instruments as he can remember. 
Allow ten minutes—or perhaps a little 
more, 

The papers haying been collected are 
compared with the correct list which has 
been prepared beforehand. The child 
naming the most instruments correctly may 
be given a musical pin for the prize. The 
consolation prize might well be a musical 
instrument catalogue which will draw the 
interest of every child present to the 
varieties of instruments produced. 


that something must be done or the victim 
would probably collapse on the stage. He 
immediately summoned an expert masseur 
and explained the situation. The masseur 
ordered the victim to take off his clothes 
and proceeded to give him a body massage 
and pummeling such as he had never re- 
ceived before, finally immersing him in 
hot water. 

This rough and even painful treatment 
first got the blood to circulating freely 
and broke up the vicious circle of the im- 
agination by centering the man’s attention 
upon himself. He even became slightly 
enraged at his antagonist who mauled and 
hauled him about within an inch of his 
life. Finally he went on the stage and 
did himself justice. His rough treatment 
still burned in his consciousness and he 
forgot his audience. This was a severe 
case and necessitated severe treatment. 
Yet it illustrates perfectly how the force 
of imagination must sometimes be side- 
tracked. 

Another case in point, perhaps less seri- 
ous, is that of the frightened pianist who 
was pinched in the arm so viciously and 
painfully before going on the stage that 
he forgot the audience almost completely 
in his misery and therefore played without 
mishap. 


Prevention Before Cure 


N BOTH of these instances it becomes 

apparent that a strong impulse is needed 
to overthrow the imagination and to put 
the will back in control. An even better 
way is not to allow the imagination to get 
out of bounds. To this end the musician 
should use the following simple formula 
which may be applied by anyone and is a 
most effective means for engendering con- 
fidence just before making a public ap- 
pearance. He should repeat over and over 
to himself the formula, “I am just what I 
am and I can do just what I can do.” 

When the musician feels his natural con- 
fidence ebbing, he should begin declaring 


this formula with the utmost assurance, 
stressing the am and the do. By keeping 
on steadily affirming this to himself, even 
after he begins to play and until he feels 
that the will is in complete control of the 
situation, he prevents other thoughts from 
entering. When this statement of fact is 
thus driven into the sub-conscious mind 
and accepted, the normal confidence which 
has been built up by years of effort will 
fully assert itself. The performer will 
again be master of his imagination. He 
will have recaptured his normal confi- 
dence. The first part of the affirmation 
combats. the inferiority complex with 
which many are afflicted, particularly when 
about to make a public appearance. The 
second part affirms that what one can do 
for self, one can do for others. By keep- 
ing this thought constantly before him, al- 
lowing no other thoughts to enter, keep- 
ing affirming it without pause the musician 
has made the statement a reality. 

But to recapitulate some of the points 
covered. If children are not exposed to 
the thoughts of fear, fright and the like 
and are provided opportunity for frequent 
public appearance, they need never expe- 
rience pronounced stage fright. For this 
is something which is learned from others. 
Moreover, if those who are troubled in 
this respect will grasp every opportunity 
to get before people, they will find their 
trouble becoming less and less bothersome. 


His for Life 


HOROUGH preparation is one of the 

most effective weapons of defense and 
lack of it is a just cause for worry. But 
what does thorough preparation imply? 
It means knowing a piece inside and out, 
of making it the property of the sub- 
conscious mind. Strange as it may seem, 
a piece is seldom properly learned until 
the student has apparently forgotten it 
several times. That means that he has 
learned the piece and laid it aside, repeat- 
ing this process indefinitely. On each occa- 


(hildren’s Games 


By IZANE PECK 


The Orchestra 


This game is played like the game of 
instruments, except that the instruments 
are limited to those used in the modern 
orchestra. 


Titles 


This also is a variation of the game 
of Instruments. A small collection 
(sheet music collection) of well known 
songs is placed upon the table. The play- 
ers having marched about slowly three 
times write down the titles of the songs, 
first going to the adjoining room. 


Potpourri 
Another variety of the game of Instru- 
ments: Various kinds of notes (not all 
the different kinds) and several of the 
various rests and musical signs, such as 


diminuendo, 


largo, sostenuto, piano, 
forte, allegro, andante, and so forth, 
comprise the material placed on the table. 
These may be written out clearly on music 
note paper or placed upon a home-made 
staff on a much larger scale. These are 
cut apart and placed scatteringly upon the 
table. The boy or girl who can write out 
and properly name the largest number of 
these correctly receives a prize. A fitting 
prize might be a piece of sheet music, or, 
if convenient, a musical potpourri. 


Musical Forms 


Upon a big table in a room adjoining 
that of the players are placed a number of 
pieces of music such as a Rondo, Sonata, 
Waltz, Caprice, March, Two-step, Polka, 
Allemande, Sarabande, Chaconne, Passa- 
caglia, Gavotte, Courante, Gigue, Etude, 
Air, Prelude, Folk Song and so forth. Be 
sure that each selection plainly shows upon 
the title page the form in which it is 
constructed. 

The players are formed in line and 
march around the table five times. They 
are told to look closely at each title and 
to remember the form in which it has been 
shaped. When they have marched about 
slowly four times, they are speeded up in 
their marching the fifth time and return 
to the room from which they came. 

The door is closed; papers and pencils 
are provided; each player must write down 
the names of as many title forms as he 
can remember during the next succeeding 
ten minutes. 

The papers are compared with the cor- 
rect list which has been prepared before- 
hand. The winner is requested to explain 
the characteristics of each form, and if he 
cannot do so, the one who has corrected 
the handed-in lists reads from the Theory 
book (may be obtained ‘at a Public 
Library) a short paragraph relating to the 
unknown Musical Form. Lastly a small 
prize is awarded the winner. 


THE ETUDI 
sion in»which the piece is taken up agait 
it is more firmly fixed in mind. There 
comes a time at last when the piece i 
his for the remainder of his life. When 
this stage is reached he is properly pre 
pared for formal presentation of the Pi 
before a critical audience. 

But even before this stage is reachec 
the student may be acquiring stage ex 
perience. Trying out his numbers every 
time he has a chance, either for frie 
or for strangers, helps wonderfully © 
overcome stage fright. 

Artists conduct themselves in various 
ways on the day of a formal con 
Some of them do not touch the piano 
day, preferring to rest and keep themsel 
fresh for the concert. Others feel mor 
confident and sure of their programs if 
they go over them several times on_ the 
day of the concert. This is a matter 
the individual to decide. But when tl 
final moment arrives he must not forge’ 
the formula. : 

Professor Leopold Auer has observe 
that his famous pupils of the youn 
generation seem to be less afflicted witt 
nerves than the old school. Possibly i 
is because the younger generation ha 
shown a disposition to detect shame and 
to face facts squarely. Stage fright surel 
needs to be brought out into the ne 


labelled the imposter it is and made t 


beat an inglorious retreat. Ue 
SELF-HELP QUESTIONS ON 
MR. BEROMEN’S ARTICLE ‘ 

1. Why is some trace of fear ee 
for public performers? a 
2. What is wsually the cause of fear 
arising in a six or seven year old child? 
3. Why would not the fear of making 
mistakes function in case the audience was 
made up of South Sea Islanders? 
4. In what way does anger free one from 
fear? : 
5. How may a student make a compost 
tion “his for life?” 


A Game for Girls 


How about this game for your Class 
Entertainment ? 

This game will be a good one witii 
which to close a girl's social evening. A 
member prepares cards, each card con- 
taining the names of girls appearing 
titles of songs. No girl is to look at her 
card until the signal is given. ‘When the 
signal is given all begin writing out 7 
entire titles. 

After a short period of time, decided j 
by the member planning this feature, the 
cards are collected, the girl having th 
most correct answers winning the game. — 

Good names for characters are as fol: 
lows: 


4 | 
Alice. (Alice, Where Art Thou?) 
Rose. (Last Rose of Summer) 
Nancy. (Nancy Lee) 
Nelly. . (Darling Nelly Gray) 
Sally. (Sally in our Alley) 
Evalina. (Dear Evalina) 
Kitty. (Kitty of Coleraine) 
Annie. (Annie Laurie) 
Kathleen. (Kathleen Mavourneen 
. Violet. (The Violet’s Fate) 


After closing the contest the girls wi 
enjoy singing some of the songs whi 
may be found in most any good book 
“Home Songs.” One, not on the li 
“Good Night Ladies” makes a ‘Pleass 
parting song. 


a 

4 
: 
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SO COT OV Oe 


— 


WAS RICHARD WAGNER, in his 
nphlet called “The Jews in Music,” 
aroused interest in the idea of race 
That was seventy-five years ago. 
writers took up the subject, con- 
y Gobineau and Chamberlain. 


‘many, where much stress was laid 
scientists on purity of race. But the 
Cy “of races has been particularly 
ial to Germany, with its too long 
‘Wagner’s own claims to purity of 
vere not unquestioned; his art works 
adicted his theories, and the Jews 
elves have benefited by the discussion 
the problems which he raised. 

rention was called to Bohemia, Rus- 
ia aid Norway as showing destructive 
sin music. Folksong and folkdance 
sre. utilized—were over exploited—as 
durees of music if various countries long 
fter the Germans had ceased discovering 
_ Norway sought recognition through 
eg, Bohemia through Dvorak and Sme- 
ana. -— 
it soon became evident that the 
m and color of folksongs was -most 
vident and most fruitful in the smaller 
orms. This is illustrated by Grieg’s com- 
sitions. We may learn it from Dvorak’s 
; nber music and Smetana’s opera “Die 
erkaufte Braut.” This latter is the one 
nstance where Bohemian music has suc- 
eeded in the larger forms. 

The ‘unquestioned success of these two 
rtists, however, has helped along the na- 
ional movement in Bohemia where music 
nd politics are closely allied. __ 

But the whole question of rdce and na- 
ionalism has altered within a’.generation. 
Vithout doubt ‘nationalism — has grown 
tronger, but the’mixture of races has also 

nade progress. ‘There are now innumer- 
ble “nationalisms.” They might be called 

e  grotesques of Europe. At the same time 
here “is talk of the “United States of 

rope. ” The levelling, befogging influ- 
nce of democracy shows itself. The bonds 
yf economics and technic grow stronger ; 
snmercial intercourse increases. These 
hings affect all. the arts, but especially 
sic. It is hardly possible to set bound- 
ries of nationality in music. 
The question of race, too, can be handled 
nly with the greatest care. 


; * ay Italian oy 


Is NATURAL to seek traits of race 

‘in melody. Melody is the most prim- 
tive form of consciousness of the ego; 
herefore- it is the most distinctive. In the 
ic of the past, Italian melody bears 
10st plainly the stamp of race. Its folk- 
mg has natural freshness, charm and 
trength. But it is not susceptible of de- 
elopment. The theater affords the stimu- 
us for the unfolding of music with racial 
ristics. The Italian opera melodies 
undeniable charm. They win instant 
lo ‘country of Europe can 
id them. “But this very quality of 
charm, their very obvious popu- 
renders ieee: short. They at- 


d yet deep. The 
es ante coloratura, 


s, of the 

‘nd chamber msi is less 
ly is the weighty 

p because it 
founda- 


was much discussion of it, especially 


By ApoLtr WEISsMANN 
Translated and Adapted by Florence Leonard 


What have your ancestors 
While we do not agree with Dr. 


still his article, from “Die Musik,” 


we have read in many years. 


of Bellini proves how long it can live, de- 
spite these handicaps. 

Verdi’s melodies prove it also. But 
Verdi, in attempting (as in “Falstaff’”) 
to raise it to the higher expressive power, 
to make it truly dramatic, exhausts its 
racial traits. This is why “Falstaff” has 
won such great significance in Europe. 
There is the art of chamber music in it, 
which, while it is not antagonistic to vocal 
art, is yet not designed purely for exhibit- 
ing the glory of the voice. This is true 
despite the fact that reminiscences of the 
past may be found in “Falstaff.” Puccini 
achieved a sort of renaissance with it. But 
the pure Italian melody is not in Puccini. 
It is delicately combined with its Latin 
side, and depends, for its greatness, on 
many substituted forms, introduced in 
masterly fashion 

With Puccini, Italian melody as a char- 
acteristic of race, seems to have come to 
an end. Mascagni, Leoncavallo, Giordano, 
Zandonai, his contemporaries, attempt to 
veil the weakness of the melody with the- 
atrical realism, a realism in which the 
racial impulse again appears as almost too 
crass and bald. 

In the works of Malipiero, Pizzetti, Cas- 
telnuovo-Tedesco, and even Casella, a faint 
echo of it may be heard—in the Gregorian 
Violin Concerto of Respighi is a precious 
hint of the past. But no longer is it the 
obvious expression of primitive, sensuous 
charm. Race could appear in the urge 
toward clearness, toward vocal quality. 
But intellectualism has changed the color 
of Italian music. (The melodic material 
is exhausted, also.) Under the influence 
of modern instrumental music the whole 
tradition of operatic music has been cast 
aside—new ways are sought. In a. Quar- 
tet of Labrocas, or a clever Impromptu 
of Rieti, Latin traits are evident. But traits 
of the Italian race, already affected by the 
levelling modern spirit of economics ‘and 
technic, are scarcely to be found. 


Limitations of French Music 
ATIONAL PECULIARITIES show 


themselves, in French music, prima- 
rily as the result of limitations. Music 
does not seem to have been the earliest 
vehicle for’ expression of race feeling 
among the French. But national limita- 
tions are also national strength. The chan- 
son may appear like an exalted form of 
speech, “diction.” In fact, it is like the 
spirit of the language from which it de- 
rives its life. A chanson is spoken. But 
all the advantages of speech impart them- 
selves to the music. It strives toward 
clearness; it is not veiled by the fantastic. 
The spoken melody of France has a def- 
inite end in view. Parisian architecture 
is born of similar ideas of perspective. 
To these advantages is opposed a dis- 
advantage—lack of warmth. True, the 


spoken melody is rich in certain delightful | 


inflections and variations. It has supple- 
ness of rhythm and variety of harmonic 
structure. But the chanson shows that it 
did not arise from a deep inner necessity— 
that music was not the central idea of the 


to do with your musical talent? 
Weissmann in all his conclusions, 
is one of the most interesting that 


race. We might suppose that the fact was 
due to the lukewarm temperament of the 
French did we not know that France is 
the land of the art which appeals to the 
eye. But the people no longer sing and 
have never lost themselves in music, Their 
very clearness of vision makes a critic of 
the listener. Pleasure in conversation 
(which the language demands) removes 
them from any idea that is deep and 


problematic. 
Language has thus determined the form 
which remains essentially true to the 


petit genre. But the scenic influence is 
also very strong. The Frenchman, sen- 
sitive to the theatrical, gifted in it, is 
strongly affected by the rhythm of the 
language. The ballets, introducing the 
operas, are racial expression in outline. 
(It is significant that Lully, an Italian, 
created his best work for the French 
opera.) But the tradition of the dance 
developed directly out of the French 
melody, so clear in rhythm, and out of 
the tendency to the final cadence, which 
is characteristic of all the French. In the 
rococo music they blindfold their eyes 
and create something extraordinary that 
communicates itself to the rest of the 
world. 

But serious French opera, as well as 
its tragedy, condemns itself to torpidity, 
because it has no warm blood. Even a 
Gluck cannot alter this destiny, and one 
understands how Stendhal could have fled 
to Italy, because he found France too 
cool and the Frenchman too conceited to 
compose real music. But the chanson 
was still fruitful—prodigal in the opéra 
comique (in which also Germany, with 
Adam and Offenbach) participated. But 
there lived an Auber who saved the honor 
of France. 


Berlioz and Debussy 


y= THE important point is to show 
that France, in spite of certain limita- 
tions—perhaps because of them—showed 
the earliest harmonies of race and nation. 
Berlioz was a rare apparition who seemed 
to show a cross strain with his Beethoven 
cult and his inclination toward large forms. 
He shows racial characteristics to be too 
strong rather than too weak in him. 
Theatrical, indifferent, yet red-hot, ever 
scourging himself, is this hysterical man. 
No matter how deeply he is moved he can 
always stand at a distance from his ex- 
citement. It may well be a source of 
the greatest pride to-day, as in his own 
days, that from this being, a creator in 
instrumental color as well as in composi- 
tion in general, so great an influence 
should have spread over all Europe, and 
especially to Germany. 

From this moment a new blood mixture 
entered into German music, through the 
virtuoso, Liszt, who was himself an ex- 
ample of mixed race. And the Germans 
retaliated, through the influence of Wagner 
upon the French, apparently so strong 
to resist watering of the blood! France 
also had its Wagner-followers. But that 
was not to last long. 
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Race and Nation in Music 


Debussy’s reaction against Wagner was 
strong, yet the stuff of which it was 
fashioned is thin. In Debussy the best 
French traits are apparent, among them 
clearness and creative ideas of form. 
There is nothing problematical to dim the 
character of music which derives its del- 
icate light from a pocte-littérateur. He 
knows, and uses to his advantage, the 
fundamental weaknesses of French music. 
But he flees from the lyric sentimentalities 
which have been the fashion in France 
since Gounod’s day. He has charming 
substitutes for them. He again uses the 
language to aid the melody. 

In one instance, French opera has risen 
to the heights—in Bizet’s “Carmen.” Here 
also is race at work. But it has been led 
to the summits by the passionate nature 
of a musician. This feat has not been 
repeated. For “Pelleas et Melisande” is 
a sort of friendly declaration of bank- 
ruptcy. 

Since Debussy, composers have done 
their utmost to make race significant in 
music. The artistic: achievements of the 
much talked of “Group of Six” (now 
practically dissolved) may seem to con- 
tradict such an opinion. But this guiding 
instinct of race may be perceived in all 
that they did. The art of Ravel is of 
a high order, is masterly, but slender in 
substance. It betrays many foreign in- 
fluences, notably that of Russia. Yet this 
Basque also saves the “race’ in French 
music. 


The Exotic Influences 

HE INFLUENCE of “jazz,” of 

America, on the life and even the 
language of Paris, is undeniable. But the 
response to jazz is only a return to the 
past. French music never arising from 
the inner need, has always followed the 
cult of color, going for it to the Orient 
(as with David and Delibes), South 
American (Bizet) and the exotic every- 
where (St. Saéns, Chabrier, Ravel). Va- 
riety of rhythm attracts. Dance rhythm 
bears the closest relation to life and is 
closely related to the drama. 

Atonality, affecting French music at the 
same moment as jazz, and still more 
deeply, may have prevented the latter from 
taking too strong a hold upon it. 

The crisis, at all events, seems to be pass- 
ing. In the ballet there is much life and 
the creative activity in general is amazing. 
Honegger is an exception to the young 
French composers who still exhibit a re- 
action to Wagner. Milhaud, Auric and 
Poulenc show national traits, the tendency 
toward cadence, the quick close, the trans- 
lation of the optical impression into the 
aural (Poulenc’s ‘““Promenades”). And how 
well they employ all the new means of press- 
ing irony, satire and the grotesque, to which 
they are by birth disposed! Fauré—a 
man of the past—has charm, is much re- 
vered by the young musicians. The scores 
of Roussel and Ibert show national traits 
and limitations. “The great form” fares 
badly on French soil because it grows 
out of a totally different conception of 
music. The irruption of César Franck, 
with his undeniable influences on French 
chamber music, has been victorious in the 
best, the French, sense. 

What of Stravinsky and the influence 
of Russian music, apparently so strong? 
Is he, the “rat catcher” for the young com- 
posers, banned from the France which he 
thought he had subjugated? 

Russia, for the reasons already given, 
casts upon France the spell of color. There 
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has, besides, been a close connection be- 
tween the aristocracy of France and. that 
of Russia. Diaghilef who inspired Stra- 
vinsky goes to Paris in the hope that he 
may find occupation in this ancient nursery 
of the ballet. Russia wanders to France, 
hoping there to turn leaping into flying. It is 
clear, that Stravinsky, with his use of the 
Russian motif, exercised at first a strong, 
magical influence. But it is equally clear 
that this same Paris exercises to the full 
its optical charm upon the artist. His de- 
velopment from “Petrushka,”’ via “Sacre 
du Printemps,” to “Pulcinella,” the octet 
and the piano sonata, shows the influence 
of picturesque, usual impressions, such as 
are possible in Paris only. But it shows 
also the French conservatism with its retro- 
grade tendency. Step by step Stravinsky 
has abandoned the specifically Russian 
character of his art. He has not spent 
himself wholly in Western Europe, in 
Paris, because he has too much person- 
ality. But there he did sharpen his feeling 
for form and cleverness, and moreover, 
strongly influenced by Picasso, forswore 
all “isms.” He remains a “rat-catcher,” 
converted though he is by Western Europe. 

In France many pre-Bach sonatas and 
concertos will yet arise. But the trend of 
the national music in France will not be 
altered nor hindered thereby. 


Russian Peculiarities 


ITH STRAVINSKY we approach 
Russia. As we have seen, it passed 
into mid-European channels shortly after 
its first appearance. It asserted itself 
strongly in Glinka, only to show, quickly, 
its weakness of form. We might say that 
the more Russian a folksong or folk- 
dance is the less it can adapt itself to gen- 
eral musical development (Kultur). The 
peculiar profile is nowhere sharper than in 
Russia. It has its own rhythm, but it has, 
also, in its fundamental minor tonality 
certain possibilities of harmonic deteriora- 
tion. Here we find a parallel between 
color in life and color in music. Variation 
from the rhythm of middle Europe, from 
the customary intervals, are natural to the 
Russian folk song. But in this very fact 
lie the limits of the dazzling peculiarities. 
Moussorgsky, and, in a lesser degree, 
Borodin and Rimsky-Korsakoff, defended, 
and to some extent, rescued Russian music 
from its dangerous situation. In Mous- 
sorgsky race feeling was indestructible. 
His personality was deeply penetrated by 
the folksong and dance. How he utilized 
this rhythm for the speed, pose and step 
of the individual; how he drew on his 
imagination to exhaust their harmonic 
possibilities, with many a sidelong glance 
toward the church modes, is all demon- 
strated in “Boris Godounov.” He turned 
his back on Middle and Western Europe. 
His manner of expression is short and 
pregnant (founded, likewise, on the folk 
ideas), in striking contrast to the dreamed- 
out dreams of larger forms, the shattered 
kingdom of the sonata, which prevailed in 
Western Europe. 

But Western Europe shows its influence 
in the furthur development of Russia. 
Even Prokofieff, dwelling in Paris, could 
not escape. The stronger vitality of. the 
Russian, appearing in his crisp rhythm and 
in sound combinations which do not 
shrink from harshness, are threatened as 
soon as he reaches middle age. 


In Scriabin there are few Russian 
traits. He succumbed too early to 
Western Europe, to Wagner—strong 


though he is in personality, rich in imagina- 
tion. He plays a certain role in the out- 
break of atonality. But his work, as a 
whole, counts for little. 

What of Poles, Czechs, Hungarians? 
Franz Liszt, German Hungarian, has 
already denied to the latter a characteristic 
music. The Magyar, who appears to express 
himself most naturally in the gipsy music, 
has not been very important to the musical 


world, Liszt captured for art (and not 
without protest from the Magyar) its rhap- 
sodical character. The Hungarian folk- 
seng has certain harmonic and rhythmic 
possibilities. But German: music began too 
early to influence it. Bartok and Kodaly 


seem to show a new phase of it. Bartok, 
searcher after folklore, plainly makes 
South European ideas bear fruit. A good 


example of adaptation, without loss of in- 
dividuality, is found in his “Dance Suite,” 
based all on one motif. But this is a 
single instance. The man belongs to. the 
Intellectuals in looking far beyond Hun- 
gary, sharing the cultural movement of 
Europe, helping to determine it. 

For Poland, Chopin has perhaps done all 
that is possible. The Mazurka with its 
illuminating harmony, handled by a poet, 
has spoken the last word. The dream of 
Chopin has been fulfilled by his messenger, 
Paderewski. Poland has become a nation ! 
But that says nothing for the future of 
Polish music as race expression. Szyman- 
owski, with his color and many pleasing 
characteristics, is yet not a distinctive rep- 
resentative of racial traits. The Czechs 
have Janacek, the only composer in whom 
the people speak strongly; but not less 
strongly speak Europe and the Intellec- 
tuals. The younger men, Vycpalek, 
Vomacka, Stepan, Jirak are not racially 
determining. In Bohemia are Suk, and, 
to a less extent, Novak, who show their 
Bohemian origin. Austrian influences are 
strong here. 

England also would have a_ national 
music. But what rdle does music play in 
the life of the average Englishmen? The 
literature for virginal, and of madrigals, 
also shows that this condition did not 
alwaysexist. Is the change due to the man- 
ner of living or to the naturally reserved 
character of the people? But powers are 
at work to-day to create national music. 
There is folksong material in Scotland 
and in Ireland and the choruses instance 
a new movement to utilize it. In the 
serious music, Elgar, Halst, Vaughan 
Williams, as truly English, are opposed 
to the younger group who seek close con- 
nection with the continent. Elgar, how- 
ever, shows much continental influence, 
despite his occasional “cockneyisms.” 

In English music, the characteristic trait 
is not so much a return to the folksong 
as a certain untrammelled joyousness. 


German Speaking Countries 


@ Bisse GREATEST problems of race and 
nationality in music are found in 
German speaking countries in middle 
Europe. There are so many ramifications 
that one can hardly insist on community 
of race, except in a general way. Least 
of all can one talk of “nationalism.” If 
to Germany we add Austria, we have to 
deal with a country composed of many 
peoples, who but recently wished to dis- 
claim both racial and national groupings. 

But opposed to all these ideas is the 
fact of remarkable fertility and the dis- 
tinguished achievement in music of middle 
Europe. 

To base this development of German 
—or so-called German—musie on the folk- 
song would be a grave error. The Ger- 
man folksong is inferior to that of other 
peoples in rhythmic mobility and har- 


monic expression. At best it is, simple 
and smooth. Its general character is op- 
posed to the varied shading of the dance 
song. Its spiritual character cannot be 
denied. And out of this, in the absence 
of other stimuli, after long labor, has 
developed that which may be called by 
the general name of German music. We 
have, therefore, come upon the fact, that 
wealth of color and rhythm, in the folk- 
song, is a hindrance to the development 
of music as a great art. German music 
has, for centuries, been subjected to man- 
ifold influences. Before a Bach could be 
born, the ear of the German musician had 
to be touched by Italian, French, even 
English influences. 

But, under these circumstances, the 
German music maker was called upon to 
exert his highest-powers for his art. He 
must swiftly progress from a melody with 
no irresistible charm to one which had 
its roots in his deepest emotions. More- 
over,- from the Austrian south came 
streaming toward Germany strains of the 
fiddlers. (wandering musicians?), which 
were most striking and obvious in rhythm 
and timbre. Thus, Germany as a nation 
had varied. characteristics of expression. 
In middle Germany it aspired toward the 
infinite, and laid the foundations of instru- 
mental music. In the south, however, 
thanks to the “Musikanten” who ever 
brought new powers to instrumental music, 
song and dance held sway. The north 
also had its sacred and secular songs. 
But a Schubert could live only in Vienna; 
a Mozart, who gainsaid both race and 
nation, must have had his home in Austria. 
Even a Beethoven made his home in 
Vienna, although he must soon have come 
to feel that in his struggle with his sur- 
roundings and in conflict with himself 
he had risen above this earth. The short, 
plastic motifs. of Beethoven, which the 
master chiseled out for his music, point 
toward the north that ever attracted him, 
yet the princely culture of Austria held 
him there. 

In Germany, then, we see that the me- 
lodic material is not the only factor in 
the folk-style of the\music. We see also, 
that other powers were released, freed 
themselves from restraint and arrived at 
new breadths and depths. Form was con- 
ceived as something unknown to the rest 
of the world. Italy may have laid the 
foundation of this conception, but German 
form became something quite different 
from Italian. The problematic in Ger- 
man music is thus the question of rel- 
atively uninteresting material, and also 
the variety of sources. Germany, far 
from pure in race, musically has been 
able from the first to receive the most 
varied ideas and gradually work them 
over. Disinclined to virtuosity, it has 
seen. many virtuosi disport themselves on 
its soil. In the last analysis, German 
music is group music; therefore, with 
continued development of expression and 


ever increasing greatness of conception, 


it had, finally, to become instrumental 
music. ’ 


Deteriorations 

NDER SUCH conditions, the result 

must be a vast using up of material. 
This has been hastened by the influence of 
France, of Liszt, of Wagner. Wagner is 


Scale Writing Drill for Young Pupils 


By Guiapys M. STEIN 


Younc pupils never seem to know their 
scales well enough, hence the necessity of 
arousing their interest in writing the scales 
in many ways. If the teacher will write 
out the major scales in the following 
manner : 


Ex.4 


———— | 


the pupils will enjoy the game of adding 
the sharps or flats in their proper places. 


Bx.2 


SS 


Before starting to work the exercises, 
have the pupils memorize the series of 
whole and half-steps 1, 2, 3 (%4), 4, 5, 6, 7 
(4), 8, on which major scales are built. 
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non-German in the elements of his m 
dramas, also in the erotic emphasis) 
his luxuriant harmonies, The effects 
both intoxicating and destroying. 

From these influences, Germany is ab 
to be freed. It is only true to cha 
acter that the reaction should be extrem 
Hindemith, a born Musikant, has a ce 
tain speculative impulse; he was cl 
influenced by Krenek. In Kaminski ©; 
finds a tendency toward the larger f 
Busoni was an instance of cross stra 
and therefore an instance also of nev 
classicism. Jarnach, born in Romany, br 
adopting Germany, shows many wait 
birth and early education. Everythin 
points to the fact that in Germany, wher 
Brahms, Strauss and Regen once show 
the great variety of shadings possible t 
music, a mixture of races is quite in- ac 
cordanes with nature. 

In German music there are importa 
contributions from the Jews also. It i 
no mere chance that Mahler and Schén 
berg, so important in the development o 
music, belong to Austria. Austria, wit 
her inclination to ignore race and natio 
as far as possible, is the very soil to pre 
duce such masters. The Jewish race, dis 
claiming any nationality, cannot but b 
strongly affected by such surroundings. 

They seek, however, a new arena; the 
would establish a new Jewish, Hebre\ 
art of music, on the foundation of Pales 
tine. Here is an extraordinary idea. d 
people whose purity of race is unques 
tioned—who have, however, rejected th 
limiting idea of a nation, awaken at las 
to the thought of a national life and wis! 
to base on this life a national music. I: 
Mahler we find the impulse to show him 
self as a true German, by his essentia 
Christianity, by his unselfish devotion t 
his artistic ideal,, opposing himself to th 
style of the operetta material. At th 
same time the old Hebrew melody—non 
too rich in treasure—is made the founda 
tion of the truly Jewish style. Greate 
contrasts than that between the Germai 
folk song of Mahler and the ancient He 
brew melody cannot be imagined. Hebrey 
music must not be bound by the measure 
bar; it must be as a free-recitative; it re 
quires a quite different technic. The worl 
of Ernest Block, Milhaud and certain Rus 
sian Jews do not yet sufficiently confirr 
the possibility of the existence of such ; 
race-pure art. 

There is one powerful opponent of rac 
and nation in music, the variously com 
pounded America, the land which ca 
satisfy to the last degree its hunger fo 
virtuosity. The power of money, th 
power of machinery, ally themselve: 
against creative ability which must loo 
back to folksong as its source. They stifl 
it at birth. Nevertheless, there is a re 
markable struggle for national musi 
Democracy would also achieve music. Bu 
the radio, as nothing heretofore has done 
uproots both race and nation in music. — 

It is doubtful whether Oriental musi¢ 
with which our time has become so fa 
miliar, will have a strong effect of rac 
Nationalisms perish; nations develop. Th 
race-weakening influences will be strong i 
the future also. There is no going back. 

‘ | 


SELF-TEST QUESTIONS ON Mk 
WEISSMANN’S ARTICLE | 


1. What has changed the color of mog 
ern Italian music ? 

2. What is a chanson and what Fre 
traits does it exemplify? 

3. Which French composers coud 
“color” in the Orient? 4 

4. What. traits characterize Moussorg 
sky's compositions? 

5. Why was Vienna particularly “sui 
to be the home of great composers? 


"N SMALL isolated oases out on the 
i. great Libyan desert there are villages 
_. where the Fellahin pursue their lives 
ntouched by all the changes in the out- 
ide world of which they know nothing 
d care less. They are the same in 
costumes and manners and in their simple 
vastoral lives as when the dynasties of 
he Pharaohs swayed the history of old 
Egypt. | 
_ Perhaps a Mosque raises its slender 
minaret where once were Temples to 
Osiris, Horus and Isis, but these are 
anges that have touched only their reli- 
gion and metamorphosed it from the poly- 
theism of ancient times to the monotheism 
f Mohammed. 
In her arts and music is reflected most 
f ithfully Egypt’s unchanging nature. No 
one knows when music was first introduced 
ito the rites and mysteries of Egyptian 
ligion. But we do know that its use in 
emple worship is immemorial, that its 
le has come to be classified as “Sacred 
usic.” and that, many centuries ago in 
ypt, there were schools maintained 
ely for the training of musicians and 
cers who were destined to serve at 
shrines of the Egyptian deities. 
n the Alexandrian chronicles it is said 
at the sons of Seth did according to 
angels, invoking in the Angel’s Hymn,” 
one of the first references to musical 
uments in literature is that “Jubal was 
Father of all such as handled the 
p.” 
fter the Flood, which some authorities 
e as about 2348 B. C., “the sons of 
, after the waters had subsided from 
face of earth, first settled in the Plains 
Shinar, part of ancient Mesopotamia, 
modern Diarbekr. The first migration 
f Noah’s descendants took place about 
281 B. Cc. when several of the younger 


"say. Ciba soon after, migrated 
East and the empires of Assyria, 
India, Persia and China” (Ta- 
s “History of Music”). 


Fountain-head of Art 
HAS been called the mother 


and fountain-head of all the arts 
sciences. Bas ay her traditions, 


IN THE Heart or THE Oasis 


Eoyptian Tylusic 


Songs of the Ancient Land of Wlystery 


By the well-known American Composer 


Liry StricKLAND 


records and killed her priests, so that we 
are compelled to quote from that mythol- 
ogy which existed before the formation 
of historical chronology. 

A conception of the origin of all Gods 
first sprung from the superstitious and 
imaginative mind of man. Naturally, then, 
a similarity of types prevail in the various 
Pantheons of ancient countries. From a 
combination of speculation, poetic fancy, 
imagination and fear of the elements, man 
has drawn his images and, by so doing, 
has enriched our present-day mental in- 
heritance, our intellectual pleasures, our 
literature, arts and music. 

From the store-house of the Past we 
may gather such treasures as appeal to 
us and so embroider our Present, the other- 
wise drab tapestry of our everyday lives, 
with color, romance and beauty. On one 
of these tapestried designs, we trace Music 
of which a Seer has said, “It is the only 
art of Heaven we bring to earth, the only 
art of Earth we take to Heaven.” For 
the origin of Egypt’s music we must go 
to mythology, that most fantastic and 
brilliant of all tapestries. 

In the annual overflow of the Nile 
River, it was said that, among the nu- 
merous bodies of dead animals left on 
the sand, there remained a tortoise, whose 
sun-dried cartilages were stretched across 
its shell. “Hermes, walking along the 
banks, happened to strike his foot against 


the shell and felt so pleased with the sound 


produced that he at once formed the idea 
of constructing a lyre.” And so, accord- 
ing to the Egyptians, the lyre and not the 
drum, as in India, was the first musical 


instrument. To Hermes (Trismegistus), 
therefore, is accredited the invention of 
music, and 
the “Her- 


mean Lyre,” 
through his 
discovery of 
the tortoise- 
shell. It is a 
pretty story. 
But, whether 
or not the 


harp came to Egypt in this way, it is a fact 
that it was one of the oldest instruments. 
For we have only to go to ancient tombs 
and temples to see its prototypes in fres- 
coes and bas-relief. 


Trinity of Music 

Foss close upon the heels of 

the invention of the lyre, came the 
creation of the first flutes made from the 
reeds that grew along the river-banks. 
Osiris is said to have invented the flute 
as Krishna did in India, or Proteus in 
Greece. Thus, with the drum, of which 
there are many primitive types in Egypt, 
we have the musical trinity of strings, 
reeds and percussion. 

Among the innumerable ruins of temples 
that lie upon the wastes of the tawny 
desert-sands have been discovered and ex- 
cavated many sculptures, paintings and 
images of dancers and musical instru- 
ments from which Egyptologists have re- 
constructed the models. which may be seen 
to-day in the Museums of Cairo, Alex- 
andria, New York or London. We fear, 
however, that the original classical danc- 
ing, once so popular in Egypt, has been 
lost through corruption and perversion. 

The modern muscle-dancing is a far 
cry from the symbolistic dances that took 
place in the old Temples of the Egyptian 
deities. The present-day version is a 
garbled one, handed down among the 
lower caste people who have misused the 
ancient dance-forms for the purpose of 
appealing to the physical senses of man 
and not for the edification or pleasure of 
gods and goddesses. The modern Danse 
du Ventre, seen in low coffee-houses in 
the slums of 
Cairo or in 
dives run 
for the bene- 
fit of curi- 
ous tourists, 
is a degener- 
ate, sensual, 
and oft- 


times dis- 


* } 


Bepoutn Srncinc Giris 
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which has long 


reputable performance 
since gone beyond the pale of respectabil- 
ity and has little in common with its orig- 
inal form. 


The ceremonies and festivals held at 
the annual overflow of the Nile date back 
to very remote times, when the kings, 
priests, priestesses and people assembled 
together to worship with music, dancing 
and singing the life-giving waters that 
made it possible for them to produce har- 
vests from the desert-sands of Egypt. 

According to Heliodorus, the Nile Fes- 
tival took place at the summer solstice. 
“And it came to pass, at the time of the 
overflowing of the Nile, that all the in- 
habitants of Egypt left their homes, the 
king, the princes and all the people, to 
see the overflow of the Nile River and to 
make a holiday in its honor” (The 
Talmud). 

In Heliopolis and other great cities came 
processions of priests carrying the image 
of “Num,” the River-God, together with 
the images of Isis, Horus and other deities. 
They were followed by bands of musicians 
who sung to the accompaniment of harps, 
cymbals, pipes, drums and horns. Slaves 
led the sacrificial oxen which, garlanded 
with flowers, gilded and decorated, were 
offered to the River-God. 


Hymn to the Nile 


HANTS and hymns were sung by the 
: priests and the people. One of these, 
a famous “Hymn to the Nile,” was pop- 
ular throughout Egypt. It was originally 
written on papyrus and, dated 1399-1266, 
is now in the British Museum. 


Hymn to the Nile 
“Hail, all hail, O Nile, to Thee! 
To this land Thyself Thou givest. 
Coming tranquilly to give 
Life so that Egypt may live. 
Glorious River art Life-giver! 
To our fair fields ceaselessly, 
Thy waters Thou dost supply, 
And dost come through plain descending 
Like the Sun, through the middle sky. 
Loving Good, and, without ending, 
Bringing corn to granary, 
Giving light to ev'ry home, 
O, Thou Almighty Ptah!” 


It is said that on this occasion of gen- 
eral thanksgiving, young maidens were 
sacrificed to “Num” and were taken out 
in flower-decked boats and offered to the 
gods as a propitiation. The chants of 
the fanatical priest and the noise of the 
musicians drowned the terror-stricken cries 
of the hopeless victims destined to perish 
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on the altar of superstition, the only com- 
pensation of the wretched creatures being 
that they would become the “Brides of 
the Gods,” a poor substitute indeed for 
life. 

Isis, the Mother and wife of Osiris, 
was regarded as the female symbol of 
Creation. In her Temples were the veiled 
priestesses who chanted before the shrines 
on which was written, “I am all that has 
been, and is, and shall be, and my veil 
no man has ever removed.” It was the 
symbol of the eternal mystery of life and 
birth. Here votive offerings were placed 
and the Temple-dancers performed daily 
in honor ‘of the presiding Goddess. Isis 
was also symbolical of the eight forms of 
Water, Fire, Sacrifice, Sun, Moon, Ether, 
Air and Earth which were worshipped by 
the old Egyptians. 


Apis, Horus, Typhon, Bes, Anubis and 
other Deities represented the forces of 
Nature and the three attributes of Crea- 
tion, Preservation and Destruction, the 
triumvirate upon which other nations 


founded their own conceptions. 


Outer Influences 

ike EGYPTIANS, first conquered by 

‘ambyses, have since suffered from 
the yokes of many invaders and oppres- 
Beginning with the Dyhasties of the 
Ptolemies, there was a gradual decadence 
of art and learning in the land, so that the 
music data, which would have been invalu- 
able to students, was destroyed. It is said 
that Sotor, Philadelphus and Euergetes, 
the first three Ptolemies, were all patrons 
of music and encouraged its study and 
practice in their day. About the time of 
Ptolemy the Third the influence of Greek 
music began to be felt; and at various 
festivals were employed bands of Greek 
musicians and singers who introduced 
their new forms of music into Egypt. 

According to history, Ctesibius, the 
Alexandrian, invented the ‘“Hydraulicon” 
or water-organ which had eight pipes 
placed on a round pedestal, A system of 
pumping water into the pipes produced the 

the instrument having no visible 
Hence the exact manner in which 
it was played is not known, but it is doubt- 
less related to the pipe-organ and the cal- 
liope in common use today. 

Athenaeus states that in the reign of the 
Seventh Ptolemy, the people of Alexandria 
had reached a high degree of musical per- 
fection, and “the most wretched peasant 
or day-laborer among them was not only 
able to play upon the lyre but was likewise 
a perfect master of the flute.” 

Auletes, the father of Cleopatra, was 
called “the flute-player,” because of his 
great fondness that instrument. The 
harp was also a favored instrument of 
that period, and some of us may be familiar 
with a painting Egypt’s immortal 
Queen, in which she is depicted as reclin- 
ing at ease while a musician kneels before 
her and plays on a great harp. 

After the meteoric reign of Cleopatra 
had come to a tragic end, Egypt fell into 
the hands of the Romans and an altogether 
new element entered into her arts and 
music. Herodotus writes at about 409 
hk. C. that, when he was in Egypt, one of 
the most wonderful things that he heard 
was the song of Linus (Maneros) whose 
dirge had been sung from aficient days. 

Plato, who lived thirteen years in Egypt 
and who studied music while there, be- 
came very fond of the Egyptian mode and 
wrote of the great progress of the people 
along musical lines, 

Diodorus (60 B. C.) writes that on the 
oceasion of the death of a King in Egypt 
the temples were closed for a period of 
mourning extending through seventy-two 
days, when the people walked through the 
streets and sung mournful dirges in honor 
of the Royal Dead. 


sors. 


sounds, 
keys. 


for 


of 


Ancient Metrical Song 


CCORDING to Dr. Birch, one of the 

oldest metrical songs of Egypt was 
called “The Song of the Thrasher” which 
he translated from hieroglyphics for the 
British Museum. 


Thrash ye for yourselves, 
Thrash ye for yourselves, O oxen, 
Thrash ye for yourselves 
The straw which is yours, 
The corn which is your inasters’. 


This was evidently a folk-song used by 
agriculturists, judging by its utter sim- 
plicity. The early folk-music was graphic, 
simple and rhythmic, whether in song or 
dance, and was of an elementary charac- 
ter, sufficiently easy to appeal to the un- 
tutored tastes of a primitive and natural 
people. 

In the seventh century, when Egypt was 


again conquered, this time by the Moham- 
medans, the call to Allah gradually took 


the place of the chants to the Gods, the 
Koran supplanted The Book of the Dead, 
the cry of the muezzin from the minarets, 
calling the Faithful to prayer, was heard 
in the land, and the precepts of the Mara- 
bouts drowned out the conflicting drone of 
the Priests of Isis, Horus or Osiris. In 
time, too, the mighty temples disintegrated 
and were buried in the sands, and the pag- 
eantry of the Egyptian Pantheon and all 
the mystic rites of priest-craft and their 
dominion over the people vanished forever 
save as a memory. But still those stupen- 
dous relics of Egypt’s glories and her 
cruelties rise as eloquent memorials to a 
magnificent if barbarous past. 

Modern Egypt is inhabited by the Mus- 
lem and the Arab of mixed descent, and 
their music is dominated by the influence 
of several races who brought new music 
into the country. The original scale of 
old Egypt was built upon the one and one- 
third tone interval and was in favor with 
the more cultured element. The popular 
scales were built on the minor forms with 
the flatted seventh and, sometimes, the aug- 
mented sixth. Today the music of Egypt 
may be roughly divided under two heads, 
the religious and secular, with their vari- 
ous sub-divisions. Under the head of /reli- 
gious music comes the chants of the 
Priests, the “sacred music” of festivals, 
the music of the Dervish Dancers, the 


Muslem music of the great Muharram’s 
“yassionate mourners,” and the sword- 
dances at the Feast of the New Moon and 
Ramadan. . 


Secular Music ‘ 

HE SECULAR music is much’ the 

, same as always. and includes: the 
songs, dances and ceremonial music of 
public festivals, the pastoral music of the 
herdsmen, the songs of the boatmen and 
the tillers of the soil, the martial music of 
soldiers, the minstrelsy of wandering bards 
and the traditional music of male and 
female dancers. It is only in the Mosques 
that there is no music, as it was forbidden 
by the Prophet. Nevertheless, the Mus- 
lems are not lacking in music of their own, 
since Mohammed’s mandates are 
strictly observed by a people whose natural 
love of music has to an extent overcome 


dheir religious scruples. 


In almost every “mongrel port’ of 
Egypt today the visitor may enjoy a 


variety of primitive music. At Port Said 
one hears the chant-like songs of the coal- 
heavers who come with their grimy loads 
to the ships. The Somali, Swahili, Nu- 
bian, Arab, blue-clad Fellaheen and the 
hangers-on at the various ports, all sing 
as they work. 

The Nile boatmen have a special song 
for every phase of their work and’ sing in 
unison, with alternating solo and chorus, 
to lessen the tedium of their toil as they 
row in rhythm with their music. In Cairo 
one hears almost every kind of music from 
the songs of the camel and donkey boys to 
the crude singing of the dancing-girls in 
low-class dancing-halls and coffee-houses. 

In the country-side the folk-songs are 
more clearly formulated and more melo- 
dious. The men sing as they work their 
fields of sugar-cane or cotton and the 
women as they bring water from the wells 
and canals. One is especially struck with 
the pictures of pastoral Egypt, which seem 
so unchanged, The peasant-women, clad 
in their single dark-blue garments, grace- 
ful of figure and sometimes very attractive 
in an oriental way, carry the red clay 
water-jars balanced on their heads in ex- 
actly the same way as do the figures we 
have seen in museums. 

Sometimes we hear the plaintive little 
tune of an Arab shepherd boy tending his 
brown flock along the wayside, and it seems 


(Can You Gell? 


Which composer is known as “The Musician’s Musician ?” 


3. Who-composed the opera 


. What is an octave? 


boards of an organ? 


N 


at the gre 


34 measure. 


friends, 
reception room reading ‘table, 


How is a major triad changed to minor? 

“Madame Butterfly?” 

4. Wher G is the leading-tone, what is the key-signature ? 
5 


6. \Vuat is the name of the case or desk poate the key- 


. What was the first, American choral work to be performed | 
at English musical festivals ? 


8. What is the meaning of the 


9. Make a note that will have one and three-fourths beats in 


How many strings has a violin? 


TURN TO PAGE 875 AND CHECK UP YOUR ANSWERS. 


Save these questions and answers as they appear in each issue of Tus Erups Music Macazins month. » 
after month, and you will have fine entertainment material when you are host to a group of music loving™ 
Teachers can make a scrap book of them for the benefit of early pupils or others who sit by the 


Groupe 
No. 18 


French word noel? 


- J 


not 


: i ae 
to have the wistful and even mou 
quality that is common to the fol 
of Africa. Perhaps this is due to ft 
nature of the Stale forms used by t 
people—curiously minor, lacking cade 
or tonality. 


Singing Girls and Dancers — 
1 EGYPT there are bands. of p 
sional dancers, male, and. ‘oudele| 
are called the “Ala Teeyah” and the “Ay 
Lim,” the latter term being used. to’ 
nate the singing-girl rather than 
sdancer. The average singing-girl 
her songs to the tastes of her audi 
She sings of love, war, intrigue or w 
ever subject might appeal to the mo 
the listener. She is usually acco 
by a rude orchestra composed, of dru 
flutes, cymbals, tambourines and the 
pings of hands which accent the rh: 
of her music. 
In the mixed dances there are seve 
that follow old tradition, the principal 
being the “Hes,” a conventional 
which starts with three couples who w 
away to the beat of stamping feet, 
the dancers, exhausted by the quick te 
of the music, fall out to be replaced 
fresh couples. Another famous dan 
called the “Herti Bridal Dance” which 
performed on the occasion of weddij 
ceremonies to the accompaniment o 
muffled drums. 4 
In the more remote districts where tribe 
music and dances still remain unchange 
whole bands sometimes join in wild folk 
dances celebrating some special e 
There are the primitive songs of the De 
Raiders swooping down on their s 
camels, upon some lonely little caravan 
camp. There are the glad songs at 
waterholes, where tired and thirsty 
and beasts are refreshed by life-givii 
wells. From the camps of the veile 
Taureg come the thin tones of the scran 
nel-pipes and the throb of the drum= 
plaintive and strange music as indescrib 
able as the desert itself. i 
From the black felt tents of the nomadic 
Bedouin comes music of a _ gypsy-lik 
nature, as the dancing-girls whirl and pos: 
ture in the red light of camp-fires. 
From the wandering caravans, wher 
Arabs muffled in the white folds of lon: 
cloaks sway rhythmically along the sand 
on their “desert-ships,’ come the mino’ 
cadences of wistful melodies, born of de- 
sire or longing. By the fitful camp-fire o1 
in the golden light of the desert moon 2 
dancing-girl of Biskra weaves a theme tc 
flashing feet, swaying her body lithely a: 
she taps a tambourine. 4 
From the oasis of the Ouled-Nail co 
the professional. dancing-girl fa 
throughout all Egypt. She is trainec 
from earliest childhood in the traditi 
music of her calling and dedicated wholly 
to the business of dancing. Her moral 
status is about on a par with the Indiar 
Nautch-girl, but her services as a dan 
are constantly in demand. Her costu 
is one of particular elaborateness, as- 
wears many jewels and a feathered head- 
dress quite different from that of the 
ordinary dancer. 


Dervish Dancers d 

“ieee MOST spectacular dancers it 
Egypt, however, are the Dervishes 
“Zikrs” whose wild and fantastic dances 
border on insanity. "These men become 
self-hypnotized by the intoxication of thei 
own dances, and work themselves up to a 
fanatical climax, often inflicting terri 
wounds upon their bodies with kni 
They call themselves “religious dancer 
and are to be found in the vicinity of 
Mosques on Festival days. They are = 
above performing before a private a 
ence if the “backsheesh” is 
ever. There is a certain instrum ! 


(Continued on p 


“and symphonic works, 


branches at this institution. 


ANY students of music, launching 
upon the study of musical theory, 
do so with the thought in mind 
that theory is a mere subsidiary subject 
to be taken in doses like so much medi- 
cine. A great many of these people do not 
ven connect properly this most important 
‘subject with the study in which they are 
majoring, such as voice, violin, organ or 
}piano. They feel that theory*is nothing 
but rules and that it is to be worked out 
mechanically like an arithmetic problem. 
No wonder they are bored to death! If 
| one does not connect beauty of sound with 
the necessary application of rules then one 
| might just as well leave the subject alone 
entirely, for all the enjoyment or lasting 
- benefit derived from it. ~~ 
_ Many times the impression has been er- 
-roneously conceived that musical theory 
bears close relationship to arithmetic. 
i Heaven forbid! Because there are eight 
Vestal tones in the diatonic scale (to say 
nothing of the chromatics), that is, because 
| there happen to be figures connected with 
| it, this subject has often been misjudged. 
But these are sounded figures, not mute 
ones as in arithmetic. They mean. some- 
| thing to the emotions of the listener and 
are not so many correct or incorrect 
‘figures as dealt with in the sciences. In 
other words, they are human, talking 
figures, rather than deaf and. dumb ones. 
_- As each lesson in the text is introduced 
the pupil should be guided not only in the 
\ visual, written phase of the new work 
but also in the keyboard or aural aspect of 
the question. Most individuals are much 
better able to write chords and progres- 
sions than they are to find them on the 
_ piano. This is because the keyboard har- 
_mony and ear training, ir] most cases, have 
, been neglected or sacrificed, while the 
written work has been greatly emphasized. 
In reality, these two requirements. should 
go hand in hand. Necessarily the pupil 
_ cannot cover as much ground if he stops 
to develop his ears simultaneously with 
his eyes. But what does haste avail if he 
cannot apply practically what he has 
jearned theoretically ? : 
Rules are soon forgotten, but the sounds 


; produced by these rules are never forgot- 
ten. : { 
et Sound before Sense 


PJ OW SHOULD ear-training be taught? 
2° Let us suppose that we are dealing 
with the average student of piano. This 
student probably studies all the classics of 
_ such masters as Bach, Beethoven, Brahms, 
- Liszt and Chopin, as well as other model 
~ composers as required in most schools of 
“music. He plays all sorts of chords (al- 
tered and otherwise) ‘ransitions and modu- 
lations but does he snow what it is all 
about? He learns notes and fingering 
mechanically, depending upon the feel of 
_ the keys under his fingers to tell him when 
he is right and when he is wrong. Such 
lack of analytic understanding is a deplor- 
able characteristic only too prevalent 
at students. 
The mission of the pedagogue is to teach 
the names and duties of chords, their cor- 
rect spellings, inner voice leadings (in four 


sae 


4 Helen Dallam is a native of Illinois and has } 
in the state of her birth. Her talent and aptitude 
apparent before she had attained her teens, 
age she had written in many of the large f 


Miss Dallam received the Arthur Olaf Andersen me 


tion and the Master of Music degree at the American 
Music at Chicago; at present she is teaching musical theory in all its 


especially), good doublings . 


First Year Ear Training 


By HeLen 


recewed all her training 
for composition became 
and long before she became of 
orms, including string ensemble 


dal for composi- 
Conservatory of 


HELEN 


and combinations. In short, the teacher 
should point out the grammatical construc- 
tion of each sentence (theory being the 
grammar of music). 

The student comes for his first lesson. 
He has played scales all his life, but pos- 
sibly he has never listened to them nor 
delved into the-reasons for certain whole 
and half step progressions. These are 
merely taken for granted. He has prob- 
ably never heard of the tetrachord system, 
a Greek contribution to the scales as in 
use today. This tetrachord idea is the 
basis, as he soon learns, of the circles of 
fourths and fifths (flat and sharp scales) 
and of the diatonic major and of the har- 
monic and melodic minor scales. 

Granting that he has played these scales, 
he must now write them, not stopping at 
seven flats and seven sharps but continuing 
through the double flat and double sharp 
scales—those enharmonic to the ones al- 
ready written. In this way and only in 
this way will he be capable of following 
mentally the turnings and twistings of the 
composition he is studying. The follow- 
ing shows, as an example of the addition 
of the double flat and sharp scales, the 


DALLAM 
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* She has been the recipient of a number of prises for her works, and 
her published compositions include ‘songs, choruses, orchestrations, chamber 
music, Such as quartets and quintets for strings, and teaching material for 


piano and for violin and piano, 


Her compositions for piano, violin and piano and for two violins and 
piano are all familiar to Erupe readers and are widely used by many promi- 


nent teachers. 


She belongs to that rapidly growing group of feminine com- 


posers who are contributing a distinctive element to contemporary compo- 
sition, in a style that is especially distinguished for elegance and grace. 


DALLAM 


scale of D double flat major (enharmonic 
to C major): 


It will be noted that the last double flat 
to be added corresponds in spelling with 
the last or fifth’ flat to be added in D flat 


major, 
enharmonic flat‘scales. 

In the scale of B sharp major (enhar- 
monic to C major), 


Ex. 2 


it will be noted that the last double sharp 
to be added corresponds in spelling with 
the last or fifth sharp to be added in B 
major. This is true, naturally, of all the 
enharmonic sharp scales. 

The student. should endeavor to hear 
these scales, not in their enharmonic as- 
pect (as he is accustomed to thinking 
them) but as the actual tones according 
to their vibrations: Sharps naturally sug- 


This is true, naturally, of all the 


gest brightness and high pitch. Flats ap- 
peal to the imagination as sombre and of 
low pitch. 

After the scales are well in mind, then 
should the intervals, plain, inverted and 
enharmonic, be -essayed. First are learned 
their names as to quality and measurement 
by writing them in all keys. Next, these 
intervals are to be played. The instructor 
requests the pupil to turns his back or 
close his eyes while intervals are played 
at first in the middle register of the piano 
(this range being the easiest for the aver- 
age untrained ear to distinguish), then in 
the extremely high and low registers of 
the instrument. Needless to say, both up- 
ward and downward measurements must 
be practiced in writing and playing. Inter- 
vals are usually more abstract of defini- 
tion than are triads and seventh chords, as 
the latter are so much more definite in 
intent. 

The following example shows (A) the 
upward measurement of the intervals in 
C major and (B) the downward measure- 
ment in C major; 


Ex.3 

C Major 
A 
ee efe «as = = fo 
Perfect Augmented Major Minor Augmented 
Prime rime 2d. 2d 2d 


ae ee 


Maj,3rd Min.8rd Dim.3rd Pes. 4th Aug.4th Dims4th 


= o 2 eS 
Per.5th Aug.6th Dim.5th Maj.6th Min.6th Ang. 6th 


= . ° 
= 


2s 2 2 oo 


Maj.7th Min.7th Dim.7th Per.oct. Dim.oct. 


Perfect Augmented Minor 


‘ Major 
Prime Prime 2d 


2d 


Min.3rd Maj.3rd Dim. 3rd Per.4th Dim.4th Aug, 4th 


Augmented 
2d 


Min,7th Maj.7th Dim.7th 


Per.oct. Dim. oct. 


It will be noted that all intervals which 
were major in their upward measurement 
become minor in their downward measure- 
ment. The perfect intervals remain the 
same. These intervals should be written 
and played in every key. 

Next are introduced the triads of the 
major scale. These must be learned thor- 
oughly, as to name, and written in all keys 
(major and harmonic minor) before the 
pupil attempts to play them in all keys. 
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The following examples in C-major and _ 


A-minor give a working. knowledge of*the 
triads in fundamental position: 


Ex.4 
C Major 
Tonic Supertonic Mediant Subdominant 
Major Minor Minor Major 
Dominant Submediant Leadingtone 
Major Minor diminished 
A Minor 


ae SS 


Tonic Supertonic Mediant Subdominant 
~ Minor diminished Augmented Minor 


[sao ee 


Submediant 
Major 


Dominant 
Major 


Leadingtone 
diminished 


It will be noted in the minor key that 
the raised seventh tone must be taken into 
consideration. This is one of the points 
in which a teacher has to be most per- 
sistent, as it often seems to slip the mind 
of the pupil. 

The three positions of the, triads in 
major and minor keys should be intro- 
duced only after the first or fundamental 
positions are well assimilated. By posi- 
tion is meant the fifth, root or third in 
the melody. These should be written and 
played by the pupil in all keys, thus: 


Ex.5 
er 


———ai 
Position I Position II Position III 


The teacher should play the first, sec- 
ond and third positions of major, minor, 
augmented and diminished triads. Obser- 
vation shows that in the beginning only 
the first position of a triad seems definite 
to the ear. The second and third positions 
are at first a little baffling to the beginner 
because he is apt to lose track of the thirds, 
hearing the fourth intervals in the latter 
two positions. } 

Next come the Authentic, Plagal, Com- 
plete and Half Cadences in four-part writ- 
ing with the accompanying rules as to voice 
motion. Also, here must be explained the 
difference between open and close positions 
in four-part writing. 

These cadences should be written in all 
keys, major and minor, flat and sharp, 
open and close positions. The same work 
should be done at the keyboard without 
any aid from the written page, just as 
have been the preceding lessons. The fol- 
lowing example shows the method of pro- 
cedure for the cadences: 


IV V EivalV yan 
Complete cadence 


tO PN 8a 
Half cadence 


Now we are ready for the dominant 
seventh chord. The importance of this 
chord must be’ impressed upon the pupil, 
as it is one of the primary seventh chords, 


Its reliance upon the tonic triad is taken 


up with the rules governing its progression 
to the tonic. It is first learned in root po- 
sition and later in its three inversions, 
that is, with the third in the bass (first 
inversion), fifth in the bass (second in- 
version), and seventh in the bass (third 
inversion). Any seventh chord necessarily 
has four positions, because it contains four 
tones. The following is an example of 


the four positions and three ‘inversions of 
the dominant seventh, the-latter resolving 
correctly to tonic: 


Position 
IV 


Position Position Position 
I HH 


From now on we introduce each chord 
in turn, doing exactly the same things but 
each time adding a new chord to our rep- 
ertoire.. Of course, beside dealing with 
these chords separately, we are at the same 
time writing exercises of eight or more 
measures showing the effects of various 
combinations and preceding and succeed- 
ing harmonies. 

In this way, we proceed with the sec- 
ondary triads in major and minor (II, III, 
VI, VII) and the secondary sevenths in 
major and minor (II7, 17, I1I7;: VI7, [V7, 
VII7). The diminished seventh chord 
which is found on the’seventh degree of 
the minor scale is a primary seventh and is 
almost as useful as is the dominant sev- 
enth chord. It should be drilled in all 
minor keys as follows: 


Ex.8 
A Minor 
i 
2 = 
5 

Pos.I Pos. II Pos.III Pos. IV 

In like manner the following chords 
should be practiced: II7 to V; I7 to IV; 
Vile to Leib sto Vals Vibky to2ks IV to 
VII;. After these natural. progressions 


are easily heard, other combinations should 
be practiced. In other words, the pupil 
should explore and experiment. He should 
be shown that there is no limit to the com- 
binations of triads,. seventh chords and 
ninth chords by using different positions 
and inversions. 

It is understood, of course, that each 
seventh chord has its regular, natural reso- 
lution, in which case it follows the same 
general rule as the dominant seventh to the 
tonic triad.: Each seventh ‘chord also: has 
many irregular progressions which do not 
follow any certain rule but which ema- 
nate quite naturally. 

It will be found that the dominant ninth 
may be quite easily introduced after the 
seventh chords have been practiced. This 
is a very useful chord.. The following ex- 
amples (to be practiced also in close posi- 
tion in all major and minor keys) show 
some of its best possibilities : 
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Master Discs “ 


A DEPARTMENT OF REPRODUCED Music 
By Peter Hucu Reep 


A department dealing with Master Dizcs and written by a specialist. All Master 
Discs of educational importance will be considered regardless of makers. 
relating to this column should be addressed “Tue Erupe, Dept. of Reproduced Music.” 


THE ETUDE 


Correspon 


OVEMBER nineteenth is the hun- 

dredth anniversary of Schubert's 

unfortunate death. Schubert, un- 
questionably the most popular of all the 
great music-masters, is receiving at this 
time tributary approbation from all the 
world. But this is as it should be, since 
there is in his melodic music a type of 
cosmical beauty which has linked the peo- 
ples of’ many nationalities together on a 
common ground of appreciation and en- 
joyment. 

Columbia, the intrepid sponsors of the 
Schubert Centenary, is issuing many fine 
and notable recorded sets of his works. 
Recently our attention was drawn to two 
albums of songs which have been brought 
out. Of the two, the one containing 
twelve choice songs from the “Winterreise 
Cycle” seems to us the better album, be- 
cause of its uniform fineness of interpre- 
tation. These songs are sung by Richard 
Tauber, one of the most justly popular 
tenor singers in Germany at the present 
time. Tauber renders their emotions in a 
very commendable manner and with ap- 
propriate understanding for their senti- 
ment. 

These songs were part of Schubert's 
creative work ‘during the year of 1827, 
which, according to one writer, may be 
counted among the happiest years of his 
life and progress. “Inspired with a lofty 
consciousness of his mission as a great 
art creator, he put forth more exalted 
efforts.’ The first twelve of these works 
were written in February, 1827. The 
last twelve were composed after one of 
the few real pleasure trips that Schubert 
experienced in his brief existence. It was 
in September of that year that he and his 
friend Jenger went to Gratz, the capital 
of Styria, to. visit some friends. It 
proved to be a momentous three weeks’ 
holiday for him with picnic-excursions, 
musical soirées, dances and out-door 
games, such as -he probably never before 
enjoyed. No wonder he embodied so 
much poetical beauty in these songs! 
After this visit to Gratz, he sold six of 
them to Haslinger, the publisher, for the 
equivalent of six shillings. The incredi- 
ble meanness of this transaction is impos- 
sible to believe. Most of this cycle is 
conceived in a minor key, since the words 
express a poet’s sadness and depression. It 
is interesting to know that the second half 
of these songs were the last music which 
Schubert saw before he died. Five days 
previous to his end he corrected and re- 
vised the publisher’s proofs. 

Toward the album of the “Selected 
Songs” that Columbia has released, the 
writer feels less favorably disposed. It 


‘contains seventeen songs chosen from 
“Schwanengesang,” “Winterreise”? and 
“Beliebte Lieder.” Elsa Alsen, the dra- 


matic soprano, sings Du bist die Ruh, 
Gretchen am Spinnrade, Litanei, and Ave 
Maria. Charles Hackett, the American 
tenor, sings in English the ever popular 
Serenade and Who Is Sylvia? | Sophie 
Braslau offers Die Er lkonig, Der Tod und 
das Méadchen, Die Junge Nonne, 
Forelle, and Haidenrdslein. Alexander 
Kipnis, the Russian basso, sings Am Meer, 
Aufenthalt, Der Wanderer, Der Doppel- 
ginger, Der Lindenbaum, and Der Weg- 
weiser. Kipnis stands forth as the most 
artistic and distinctive singer, his songs 
being sung most ingratiatingly. Elsa 


‘received and revered. 


Die . 


Alsen sings with impeccable diction and a 
pleasant tone quality. Miss Braslau and 
Mr. ‘Hackett seem to the present writer / 
less desirably mated to their tasks, as 
neither offers a truly distinctive interpre- 
tation of his or her chosen numbers. 

With both albums Columbia includes at 
booklet containing some excellent trans- 
lations, most of which were culled from 
“Schubert’s Songs, Translated,” published 
by the Oxford University Press. Singers 
who wish to render Schubert’s songs in a 
truly singable English translation should 
procure this book, as it is an excellent one. 
The inclusion of these translations should 
help to stimulate a wider and more uni- 
versal interest in these albums. 


A Distinctive Symphony Set 
THE CLEVELAND Symphony re- 
cently played for Brunswick record-_ 

ing Rachmaninoff’s “Second Symphony in 
E minor.” As an album set it is unques- 
tionably one of the finest that has beef — 
offered. to the public to date. Nicolai 
Sokoloff, the conductor, gives a perfect 
performance of this work. His reading 
displays a poetical appreciation not alone 
for a-friend’s work but also, one might 
say, for a friend. For there is a most 
conclusive feeling after listening to this 
symphony that Sokoloff is more than 
friendly disposed toward it. 
The first movement presents a blending 
of introspection and passion. It begins 
in an ominous manner, and gradually 
builds toward an inspired song for full 
orchestra. The second movement is in 
the manner of a dance, barbaric and vigor- 
ous at first, then changing to a hymnal 
chant. A reoccurrence of the dance leads 
into a more quiet ending. The Adagio 
which follows is a reverie filled with an 
alluring beauty of sound which rises to « 
superb poetic height. The present writer 
would entitle this movement, “A Tone 
Poet’s Wandering Thoughts.” The last 
movement is divided between gayety and 
a hymnal reversion of moods. 
This is the first complete major work 
of Rachmaninoff’s to be recorded. It 
should be universally welcomed since he i 
a creator of great melodic and tonal beau- 
ties. It is interesting to know that Rach- 
maninoff has adopted as his own this 
country in which he has been so favorably 


A New Piano Concerto 
@X= OF the foremost piano concerto 
. recordings that has been issued to 
date is Liszt’s “Second Concerto in A ma- 
jor,” recently released by Odeon, on their 
discs numbers 5147-49.. Professor Josef 
Pembaur of Berlin plays the solo instru- 
ment with fine artistry, while the orchestra 
is under the direction of that able musi 
cian, Dr. Weissmann. ‘ 

This concerto was called by Wm. Fostet 
Apthorp a symphonic poem for piano 
-orchestra, and further titled, “The Li 
and Adventures of Melody.” The concert 
is. in one movement. The principal theme 
of which considerable is made, is announce 
at once by the woodwinds, the piano 
first playing as a harmonic backgrow 
Not until the second half of the 
record. does this instrunient take up th 
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LL EDUCATORS place music 
high on the list of valued subjects 
in the high school; its aesthetic, 


ure Site Gateennely important, but its 
e in the curriculum as a vocational 
ubject is grossly underestimated. More 
Seote in the United States make their 
by music than any other work save 
That is why it seems strange that 
hriisic is the stepchild of the school, with 
jitiful financial backing, after school re- 
arsals and general lack of organization. 
Truly, for the little that the schools have 
put into music, they have reaped a mar- 
ve elous harvest. 
 rocal music—note reading and chorus 
work—is the traditional phase of school 
music. So poorly is it adapted to the 
needs of all children that for more than 
a century the whole field has been static. 
We are now in a marvelous period of 
transition : appreciation, creative music and 
instrumental music all share the stage. 
None of these is more far-reaching and 
worthy than the instrumental. 


er 


Instrumental Music 


TN SOME localities instrumental music 
A begins in the kindergarten with a 
rhythm band and culminates in the senior 
high school with a full symphony orches- 


tra. Two major types of instrumental 
work are recognized: the band and the 
orchestra. 


‘From a purely musical standpoint the 
orchestra is most desirable, but it takes 
years and talent to master the strings, 
which are the predominating orchestral 
instruments. The band, with its more 
learnable instrumentation, makes possible 
at. an early stage the feeling of achieve- 
ment or satisfaction, on which most good 
pedagogy rests. 
pat present the band is crude, musically ; 
palls after continued hearing and has 
not the variety, finish and flexibility of the 
orchestra. It has many unrealized possi- 
bilities, effects at which the orchestra can 
. hint—resonance out-of-doors and sus- 


ained organ-like richness or pianissimo 
are just a few. We cannot judge bands 
the old firehouse band which never 
Iretended to be musical, anyway. A band 
be thrilling; it can be beautiful; it 
be musical. It has a great mission for 
those who have neither the talent nor per- 
erance needed for the orchestra, but 
o will benefit more in making their own 


ists—in other words, in “all the inols. 
e same benefits that the band brings to 
ee *the orchestra brings to those 


- of musical masterpieces were com- 
: for orchestra; the orchestra cre- 
s higher musical ideals more quickly 
the band. 
e high school orchestra should ap- 
symphonic balance and propor- 
soon as possible. An otherwise 
high school in Indiana, with eight 
tudents, has had for years a sym- 
ghty pieces. It takes 
‘ereate ari organization of this kind, 
y greatly it pays! Most players 
e taught everything from the 
amentals; class instruction is 
the beginning stages and is an 
host Rmvanced private 
eh 


‘BANDS AND 


DEPARTMENT OF 


Conducted Ronthly By 
Victor J. GRABEL 


FAMOUS BAND TRAINER AND CONDUCTOR 


ORCHESTRAS 


Some Practical Aspects of 


School Instrumental yCusic 
By ARTHUR RicH 


It is desirable that all mem- 
bers of the orchestra have good pitch 


Organizing an Orchestra 

HE MOST effectual way to get started 

where instrumental music is new is 
to give a series of demonstrations. These 
should consist of short talks, preferably 
in the classrooms. The speaker should 
have the principal instruments about him 
while he talks, so that the students can 
see them and hear them played. 

If the speaker cannot play the instru- 
ments let him get local teachers and per- 
formers to help. If approached tactfully 
the musicians of the community invariably 
are glad to help. Talk briefly, to the point. 
Explain the special characteristics of each 
instrument. Leave the impression that the 
orchestra will mean work, not frivolity, 
and that the work will really be fun. 
Have the children write on slips of paper 
their name, address, age, musical experi- 
ence, whether or not they can afford to 
buy an instrument and their preference of 
instrument. Collect, sort the slips; inter- 
view the promising and apparently eager 
children individually. See that they pro- 
cure instruments fitting their needs, as 
well as those which will go to make a 
good ensemble. 


The Right Instrument for Each Chiid 
OST of the children will come with 
some preconceived idea or prefer- 

ente determined 
by the instru- 
ment which 
made the most 
favorable  im- 
pression in the 
demonstra- 
tion or was 
already most 
familiar to 
them. It *re- 
quires careful 
manipulation to 
change children 
from saxo- 
phones, cornets 
and drums, the 
preference of 
ninety-nine per 
cent of chil- 
dren. Often 
they pick out 
some instru- 
ment which it 
is physically 
impossible for 
them to manip- 
ulate. 

A good sense 
of pitch is 
needed for the 
strings, the 
oboe, bassoon, 
French horn 


A TAORMINA ORCHESTRA OF SOUTHERN ITALY 


and tympani. 


sense: the instruments calling for least 
ability of this kind°are the drums (bass 
and snare), cymbals, triangle, tambourine, 
the piano and. other keyed instruments. 

Rhythmic sense is needed by all players. 
Children must get the habit of counting 
or the group will never amount to much. 
The rhythm is: particularly needed in the 
percussion instruments—drums. and so 
forth. e 

Dynamic sense usually has to be culti- 
vated and a start should be made at the 
very first rehearsal. - The brass winds, es- 
pecially . trumpets, trombones and_ the 
drums, are apt to be too loud most of the 
time and, occasionally, the tuba, and the 
flute or piccolo in the high registers. The 
strings sometimes play mezzo forte for a 
whole rehearsal without any shading, un- 
less the instructor is on the lookout. 


Mental and Physical Characteristics 


fj Bee QUICKER thinkers should be put 
on the instruments which have rapid 
passage work and important melodic parts: 
violin, viola, flute, oboe, clarinet, also trum- 
pet and trombone. Other things being 
equal, the slower mentalities will be suc- 
cessful on the: percussion, lower brasses, 
lower reeds and lower strings. All or- 
chestra_ players 
must be capa- 
ble of develop- 
ing a power to 
concentrate on 
what they are 
doing 

Tall children 
are good for 
string bass, 
tuba, bassoon, 
cello. (bass 
drum. Shorter 
children- can 
manage the vio- 
lins, reed winds, 
cornet, drum 
(snare). Long 
arms are as- 
sets in playing 
the trombone, 
long fingers for 
bassoon,  clari- 
net, flute, cello 
and string bass. 

Even teeth 
and jaws are 
requred for 
cupped - mouth 
instruments; a 
receding jaw is 
no handicap 
for most of the 
reeds. Special 
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mouthpieces are on the market for brass 
wind players with uneven jaws. Sharp, 
broken or decayed teeth are painful and 
may cut the lips in playing any brass or 
reed instrument. 

Thin lips are necessary for trumpet and 
flute; slightly thicker lips serve well on the 
French and alto horns, oboe, clarinet ; mod- 
erately thick lips are best for trombone 
and baritone, and very thick lips for tuba 
or bassoon, 


Instrumentation 


I N ORGANIZING a band or an orches- 

tra any child who seems intelligent and 
willing to work and has any instrument 
that can be made to play in tune with the 
others can be used as a “starter.” Almost 
any instrument serves as a stepping-stone 
to a better one. Once there is a definite 
aim as to instrumentation it will be merely 
a matter of time and effort to attain it. 
Remember that balance of tonal masses is 
more important than number of instru- 
ments. It is a good plan to use each fami- 
ly of instruments in the proportion used 
by professional symphony orchestras—even 
if there are but twenty pieces. Ultimately 
one should have a full representation of 
the string, reed, brass and percussion choirs 
in about this proportion: 70 per cent 
strings, 13 per cent wood-wind, 12 per cent 
brass and 5 per cent percussion. In the 
band there should be about twice as many 
reeds as brass. 

It is well to avoid the excessively melo- 
dious combination of piano, violins, cornet 
and saxophone—which one may run into 
if the children’s and. parents’: inclinations 
are followed. There is little danger of 
getting too much bass or too much middle 
harmony. Melody parts sound far finer 
when adequately supported with bass and 
inner parts. 


Seating 


LAYERS should be arranged in a man- 

ner similar to that used by profes- 
sional orchestras, but modified to meet 
particular needs. Violins and violas are 
near the director, wood-wind on the center 
of the stage, and brass and the string bass 
in the rear and around the sides. The ar- 
rangement may be varied from time to 
time, the weaker ones being placed where 
they may be given most attention. There 
should be at least one stand for every two 
players, for when half a dozen crowd 
around one stand. discipline suffers and the 
musical effect is ruined. 

Rehearsals should be held’ in the audi- 
torium if possible. The size of the hall 
will make the sound better; fewer teach- 
ers will be disturbed, and the children, be- 
coming used to playing on the stage, will 
be less nervous at real performances. 

Also, it is well to hold rehearsals in 
school time. After-school or evening re- 
hearsals have the effect of punishing stu- 
dents for wanting to study music. No 
other department is relegated to after 
school hours. Then why should music be? 
With the support of the school program 
maker, rehearsals can be had at some 
period with many duplicate classes; most 
of the needed students can fit it in some- 
how. 

It is folly to attempt to maintain a band 
or orchestra without at least one meeting 
a week in which every member is present. 
Administrators sometimes get the notion 
that the band can jog along with scattered 
sessions or with individual practice at 


(Continued on page 865) 
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Scuoot Music ‘DEPARTMENT 


Conducted Monthly by 


GEORGE L. 


LINDSAY 


DIRECTOR OF MUSIC, PHILADELPHIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


oe 
THE RTUDR 


abo 


HE POWER of enjoying good 

music is latent in the majority of 

people ; but it can most easily be de- 
veloped in youth. For this reason many 
teachers are now turning to the sound re- 
producing machine as a means of teaching 
musical appreciation. A few practical 
hints from the experience of the writer in 
two country schools where musical facili- 
ties were lacking may be of interest to 
others. 

1. The dominant aim was to help the 
children to enjoy good music; everything 
else was secondary to this. In the course 
of the lessons a black-board was used 
freely and much information was imparted, 
but only such as would help the children 
to understand and like the music. They 
were not pressed to remember a number 
of facts but oly to notice them, in passing 
and try to understand them. It was in- 
teresting to note that many of the “facts” 
did stick, and few of the keener children 
even kept notebooks. 


How to Interest Children 


2. NJOYMENT of music depends on 

attention: but do not attend with 

a blank mind. We must know what to look 

out for. The things to notice were classi- 
fied under six heads. 

(a) The story or leading idea of the 
music: children vastly prefer “program 
music” and will often enjoy the most elab- 
orate and difficult kind, such as that of 
Wagner, because of its association with a 
story. This use of the imagination must 
not be despised by the teacher. Even when 
listening to “absolute music” it is a great 
help to the beginner to picture some scene 
or mood which the music may be thought to 
illustrate. Debussy’s impressionistic “La 
Cathédrale Englouté” was very popular 
with children of all ages because of its 
imaginative atmosphere. 

(b) Tune. It is a good idea to point 
out the main themes or tunes and how they 
recur in different forms. 

(c) Time. It is possible to notice and 
enjoy a fine rhythm without being able to 
count properly, but the children should be 
able to recognize and count the time of 
some of the simpler pieces. 

(d) Tone. The improved methods of 
recording and reproducing make it possible 
for us now to give the children an idea of 
pure tone in the characteristic timbre of 
different instruments and human voices. 
A good piece as an introduction to a talk 
“on “The Orchestra” is the Prelude of 
“L’Arlésienne Suite’ by Bizet, which 
opens with the same melody four times re- 


peated with different orchestration each 


time. Another lesson may be given on the 
human voice, presenting examples of the 
four principal voices separately and finally 
in combination. 

(e) ‘ Harmony. Children can notice and 
enjoy beautiful harmonic combinations 
without understanding the rules of har- 


mony. They should know the difference, 
however, between consonance and disso- 
nance. 

(f) Similarly with polyphony, or 


“counterpoint,” it is interesting to them to 
trace out the simpler and more striking 
examples of the combination of several 
themes, especially if the latter can be played 
on the piano or sung by the teacher sepa- 


ohe Sound 


Pylachine in 
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School 


By W. ArtHUR B. CLEMENTSON 


rately, But with most children and many 
teachers (including the writer) the treat- 
ment of the last two points is bound to be 
very elementary. 


Music and, Facts 


LL INSTRUCTION is subordinate to 
the music itself, and it is from the en- 
joyment of the music‘ that’ the children’s 
interest in musical information. should be 
built up. The names of. all important com- 
posers should be given, and gradually, as 
the children get to love'the music, the com- 
posers will come to be looked upon as 
their favorite authors’ are in literature— 
namely, as friends. Children who are 
learning the piano at ‘home are quite 
pleased to find pieces by ‘composers whose 
music they have heard ‘in school. Often 
the radio provides other. points of contact. 
3. A most important piece of “teach- 
ing method” is to give a complete program 
of the lesson-concert on: the blackboard 
with the composers’ ‘names, numbering 
each separate item. At.the end of. the 
lesson the children should vote by ballot 
(to avoid mere imitation or “herd” influ- 
ence) for the piece which pleases them 
best. This stimulates interest, keeps atten- 
tion alive and forces‘them to make an 
active response in the form of an aesthetic 
judgment which, even if such judgment is 
crude, is in itself an educative process. 
The teacher will find the results of this 


ballot-veting very interesting. It will be 
found that some of the most advanced 
pieces please a minority of more musical 
children, while even the taste of the ma- 
jority is better than would be expected. 


The Known and the Unknown 


A who are musically uneducated 
usually prefer something familiar or 
music that reminds them’ of something they 
know; but children are more adventurous 
and open-minded. Provided that the music 
is not too abstract or complex, they are 
more sympathetic listeners than their 
elders. Imaginative pieces score higher 
than those that are merely tuneful. 

The writer has found the following 
works (or excerpts from them) greatly ap- 
preciated : Operas: “Tannhauser,” “Lohen- 
grin,” “William Tell,” “Aida,” “Pagliacci ;” 
Suites: “Casse-Noisette,’. “Peer Gynt,” 
L’Arlésienne,” “Fire Bird,’ “Ma mere 
lV Oye,” “Carnival of Animals.” Miscellane- 
ous; “1812 Overture,” \“Four Norwegian 
Dances” (Grieg), “Four\Dances from the 
Blue Bird” (Norman O'Neill). 

The list may be indefinitely extended ac- 
cording to the limits of the teacher’s record 
library. String quartets and symphonies 
are found to be too advanced, though Schu- 


 pert’s “Unfinished” has ‘its admirers who, 


by the way, greatly prefer the first move- 
ment to the popular Song of Love derived 
from it. 


Music Appreciation 


~By MILDRED FAVILLE 


HE NUMBER ‘of ‘children in our 
public schools (to‘say nothing of 
our many priyate and parochial 
schools) who are receiving instruction 
along the line of intelligent listening to 
music is still too small. Appreciation of 
music should be taught in our schools 
as regularly as the three \“t’s” of music: 
time, tone and theory. In’ tee more boys 
and girls are interested in listening to and 
analyzing certain selections of good music 
(and in discriminating between good 
music and less good music), than in trying 
to express themselves in song or in playing 
upon some instrument.’ © 
One of the boys who sat in a front seat 
in the eighth grade chorus, having been 
sadly neglected by his earlier teachers, 
never attempted to sing. with the others in 
the regular singing period. -But, when an 
appreciation lesson was ‘presented, he was 
alert to every question and performance 
of records and often gave out valuable in- 
formation to the rest of the class, and 
indeed, to his teacher. One day she said 


to the boy, “Why don’t you try to sing 
sometime? J should think you'd get tired 
of just sitting through the music lesson 
day after day.” 

His answer was, “Well, you know ‘you 


can lead a horse to water but you can’t 


make him drink!’” (This sentiment might 
well be paraphrased, “Teachers cannot do 
work in the eighth grade, which has been 
neglected in the first four!”) This same 
boy has since won the Prix de Rome for 
Art. Who knows but that the few appre- 
ciation lessons in music which the boy so 
thoroughly enjoyed during his eighth- 
grade year may not have awakened in him 
a love of the beautiful in music and have 
led him to develop the talent which he 
had for painting ? 


Approaches to Sieciiabe 


HE “ART of Teaching Appreciation” 
is a new one. The study of appre- 
ciation is included in nearly every curricu- 
lum of grade school (public and private), 
of high schools and seminaries, colleges, 


“universities and conservatories. 


> 


But t 
art of presenting to all ages of childr 
and young people the great music of the 
world in such a way as to arouse a love 
of the beautiful and teach a recognition 
of the grotesque, peculiar or bizarre in- 
music is still in its infancy. 

The first great step in the teaching ‘oo 
appréciation, of course, is that of listening ; 
there are still too many of us who interrupt 
the playing of a record in an appreciation — 
lesson to explain, “Now at this point so-_ 
and-so happens,” or to say, “Now here, — 
hoys and girls, I want you to do so-and-so.” 
This, of course, is poor pedagogy. Those 
instructions should all be given at the right 
t_mé—before the record is presented. 

The next thing to remember is that repe-— 
tition of the number to be learned must 
be frequent, but not ‘too frequent, for — 
monotony of repetition is often a cause’ of 
poor listening. 

The choice of the performers of thie 
good music which is given the children is 
certainly in some respects the most im- — 
portant aspect of the teaching of apprecia-— 
tion. If the pupils cannot hear great 
symphony orchestras play, they may at 
least hear them over the radio, or a few 
great records may be obtained for an occa- 
sional lesson in listening. One of the most 
interesting lessons one can present to high — 
school students is to have such a gem~as 
MacDowell’s To a Wild Rose played 
by a student, by a symphony orches- — 
tra and by a violinist and then sung by a 
ladies’ trio (records of each of these may 
be obtained). This not only furnishes a 
splendid lesson in discrimination but often 
also brings out the differences in taste as to 
favorite interpretation or instrument ° of 
performance. This is a revelation to the 
students themselves as well as to the 
teacher, and the exchange of opinion is 
often worth more than three or four les- 
sons in music form. 


The One and the Ninety-and-Nine — 
8 bee talented pupil, of course, in being 
given every chance to develop during 
his school years and in being given credit 
for his progress, may be the one who will 
entertain and inspire the other ninety-nine, § 
and these will have learned to listen more | 
intelligently than could their fathers and 
mothers to the great concerts of the -future. 
We who are interested in the teaching of 
appreciation are concerned with those 
ninety-nine! We would first teach them 
how to listen, then give them good music 
to which to listen. For, after all, musi¢ 
is for enjoyment! e. 


“The artist should interpret the message. 
He must build a program he likes, but 
must like it because of itself and not be- 
cause he emphasizes his virtuosity, or any 
particular good feature that he may believe 
himself to have. If he makes a program 
works in which he feels the message 
strongly, he can naturally give the mes- 
sage he feels and he is then fulfilling the 
highést mission that one is” privilege 
give. Such a feeling” makes him realige 
forcibly the great responsibility which re. ts 
upon him. If he owes it to a dead or li 
ing ‘composer to transmit something whi 
was felt, without obtruding himself, he is 
likely to take his work as a serious piece 
of business —Prrcy GRAINGER. a4 


\. 


dies in the Early Grades 
Here are three letters which may be an- 
ered under the same heading : 


(1) I have found Presser’s First 
Ste very successful with a rather 
cult pupil who likes ihenty tunes 
but is inaccurate and does not pay 
attention to details. Please suggest 
a book of the same type to follow - 
/ this one.—E. B. 
rt (2) Please give me a list of books 
that would be suitable to teach with 
resser’s Student’s Book.—ll. 8. 

(8) What book shall I use with 
\) Seven and eight Fa old pupils who 
~ have completed John Williams’ Very 
First Piano Lessons and are about 
to finish Bilbro’s First Year Book ?— 


; 
i (a) “Two and Twenty Little Studies 
fone Essential Points in First Grade Piano 
Teaching,” by H. L. Cramm, ought to in- 
terest this pupil, since it contains not only 
“pretty tunes” but also attractive little 
duets for pupil and teacher. The first few 
studies may be rather easy, but that is a 
‘good point, since we cannot be too thorough 
with the fundamentals. 

(2) For velocity studies, I suggest 
Brauer, Op. 15, followed by Berens, Op. 
Ol, books 1 and 2, For interpretation stud- 
ies, Heller’s “25 Studies, Op. 47,” are in- 
valuable, and of about the right grade. 

" » (3) “Second Year Study Book,” by A. 
‘Sartorio seems to me just the thing for this 
‘pull. It contains eight studies, all of them 
both tutieful and of practical worth. 


i 


_A Prospective Teacher 


I have taken piano lessons for 
three hee bret fe and am starting 
on m, ade Mathews book. 
Am t ap erz, Vol. 82, Scales 
and Peas and have mastered a 
considerable number of pieces by 
good composers. 

b In what grade would you consider 
a me? Do you think I as capable of 


e re ginners? I take lessons 
by ropnlansy and could get a great deal’ 
ss OL help rom my own teacher.—F. C. 


_ To become a teacher one should be sure 
fot only of a good technic and the ability 
to perform a repertory of standard works 
t also of a competent grasp of musical 
damentals. Among the latter I may 
te a general knowledge of music history, 
1 realization of what is meant by melody, 
rhythm and form, at least an elementary 
owledge of harmony, and, of course, 
liarity with all phases of music nota- 
ion. ; 
- Most of these requirements may be met 
a careful study of such books as 
ke’s “Standard History of Music,” 
gs’ “Rudiments of Music,” Bur- 
s’ “Pianoforte Primer,’ ” Orem’s ‘Har- 
> and “Musical 


tam 


5,” by Ernest Pines 
on ought also to have at your command 
graded lists of piano studies and pieces 
ich you may turn for all kinds of 
ng material. Above all, you should 
special books ‘on how to teach the 
and books of broader application in 
the general principles of all teach- 
re I suguest for these pur- 
owing: 
eoerae ‘T 


Ghe Leachers’ Round Table 


(Conducted by 
Pror. Crarence G. Hamirton, M. A. 


Po? 


ee 
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“What. to Teach at the Very First Les- 
sons” by John M. Williams. 

“Elementary Piano Pedagogy” by 
Charles M. Markley. 


“Piano Teaching: Its Principles and 
Problems” by C. G. Hamilton. 
“What to Play—What to Teach’ by 


Harriette Brower. 

“How to Teach” by Norsworthy (Mac- 
millan). 

Since you are doubtless well into the 
fifth grade there is no reason why you 
should not instruct children, certainly as 
far as the third grade, provided you for- 
tify yourself by such study as I have sug- 
gested. Remember that a good teacher 
never ceases to be a good student and to 
become more and more versed in the vari- 
ous branches of his profession. 


Stiff Knuckles 


I have a piano pupil, twelve years 
of age, who is very talented and am- 
bitious but who has great difficulty 
in playing, since all her knuckles are 
stiff. She can curve her fingers a lit- 
tle, but cannot round the “knuckles, 
She can close her hand only half 
way, that is, in such a way that the 
tips of her fingers can only just 
touch the palm of her hand, She 
ean put her thumb under the second 
finger but cannot extend it farther 
without sticking out her elbows no- 
ticeably. I gave her scales just long 
enough to get her acquainted with 
the various keys but have lately 
given her Hanon, Vol. I, instead. 
She has completed Kohler’s Op. 190 
and is now taking Streabbog’s Op. 
63. I have avoided pieces with scale 
passages. Please suggest studies 
and pieces for her.—L. G. 


Some daily muscular exercise away from 
the piano ought to help matters. As an 
example, let her hold her hands out before 
her, with the forearms horizontal. Now, 
let her spread open her hands, so that the 
fingers are stretched out straight to their 
full extent and as far apart as possible. 
Next, let her suddenly close the hands, 
as if she were grabbing in the air for a 
moth-miller, then as suddenly open them 
again, repeating the motions in the rhythm, 
1, 2, 3, 4close, open, close, open. 

A following exercise will consist in hold- 
ing the hand open as ‘before and then in 
bringing each finger in turn suddenly down 


toward the palm of the hand, working the . 


knuckles and finger joints for all they are 
worth. 

I suggest also manipulating or massaging 
the fingers and hands each day before prac- 
ticing. Your pupil may be taught to do 
this by herself, rotating the joints of one 
hand by the fingers of the other. 

But even if she is obliged to stick out 
her elbows te a certain extent, I should 
continue her work in scales and arpeggios ; 
otherwise her scope becomes very limited, 
since these constitute the fundamental ma- 
terials of piano playing. Get her to relax 
her wrists thoroughly, and do not put too 
much stress on curving the fingers. If a 
pupil has a disability of this sort, she can- 
not be expected to conform to all the con- 
ventional rules. 

Two books which you may use to advan- 
tage .are Bilbro’s “Twelve Piano Etudes 
for.a Young Student” and Sartorio’s “Sec- 
ond ‘Year Study Book.” For piano, try 
Austrian Song by Pacher, Valse Serenade 
by Poldini, Albumleaf-Fiir Elise by Bee- 
thoven and Rondo in D major by Mozart. 


Staccatos and Phrasing 


-1, Please explain the difference in 
the way the following two kinds of 
notes are played. I have been told 
that the first is marcato, with the 
note held half its value, while the 
second is staccato, with the note 
held one-fourth its value. I had al- 
Ways considered the first staccato 
and the second staceatissimo: 


Do aite oa LAR Bike of 
OM iat faa 


| | 


2. For phrasing I have been told 
to raise my hand at the end of the 
phrase, bringing the wrist up first. 
Is this correct ?—A. Q. 

1. Generally speaking, the dash means, 
as you suggest, to play the note as short 
as possible, while the dot means to make 
it a little less abrupt. In quick tempo, 
however, there is little, if any, distinction 
between the two. Hence the first definition 
which you give is theoretical rather than 
practical. 

Note also that.a staccato mark generally 
implies that a note should be given prom- 
inence, just as in speaking we often em- 
phasize words by making them short and 
decisive: St6p—that—noise! Beethoven’s 
staccatos are thus intended, as in the 
Sonata pathétique, first movement: 


2. This is an excellent rule to go by. For 
instance, in the /ntroduction to the same 
sonata: 


the wrist falls in playing the note next 
before the last of the first phrase and rises 
on the final note. 


Technic Versus Expression 


Iam eighteen and a lover of mu- 
sic. My technie seems to be remark- 
ably brilliant for a student of my 
age, and my tone is fair. With much 
diligence, I can succeed in playing 
strictly expression pieces, though my 
teacher says that this faculty will 
develop with age. Is this true? My 
ear for music is deplorable. I can- 
not go to the piano and play by ear 
anything that I have heard. Is this 
a sign that I am not musical? Never- 
theless, I have decided, come what 
may, that I shall take up musie as 
a profession. 

I am now 
First. Fantasia, 
Chopin's Etude 


studying Schubert's 
Scott's Danse négre, 
No. 5 and a Kullak 
Octave Study. Should I work ore 
on @xpression studies, since I feel : 
gap there? If so, could you facein: 
mend a few? 

If I intend to become a profes- 
sional pianist, how much concen- 
trated practice should I do a day? 
I am practicing three hours at pres- 
ent,. which I devote almost exclu- 
sively to technic. I feel that when I 
am merely playing a piece I am not 
developing my ear Am I mis- 
taken here ?—A. FE. 


It i& an excellent thing to acquire a com- 
petent piano technic, provided this technic 
be ultimately applied to expression. For, 
as Christiani says, “Technic should not 
seek to shine by itself and least of all to 
give the impression of being the performer’s 
strongest point.” ' Hand in hand with the 
study of exercises and technical studies, 
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THIS DEPARTMENT IS DE- 
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TEACHER UPON QUESTIONS 
PERTAINING TO “HOW TO 
Je TEACH OWHAT TO 
TEACH,” ETC., AND NOT 4 
TECHNICAL PROBLEMS PER- 
TAINING TO MUSICAL f 

fi 


THEORY, HISTORY, ETC., ALL 


OF WHICH PROPERLY Br- 
LONG TO THE “QUESTIONS 4 
AND ANSWERS DEPART’ Fy 
MENT.” FULL NAME AND 2 


ADDRESS MUST ACCOMPANY 
ALL INQUIRIFS. 


therefore, should go to the study of expres- 
sion, as applied in studies and pieces of real 
musical value. 

Doubtless your musical sense will de- 
velop to a certain extent as you grow older; 
but this may and should be cultivated by 
an increasing acquaintance with the prin- 
ciples of expression and by applying these 
principles constantly in your performances. 

The fact that you cannot play readily by 
ear does not necessarily indicate a defective 
sense for music, certainly not an inability 
to become a good pianist, since too much 
playing by ear is apt to injure rather than 
aid one’s accuracy in piano study. 

Also, practicing works of genuine musical 
value and stressing their interpretation may 
be just as valuable for technical drill as dry 


exercises, such as those of Czerny. Many 
expert pianists—Harold Bauer, for in- 
stance—advocate devoting one’s practice 


exclusively to pieces in which the musical 
and technical values may develop at the 
same time, 

I think, therefore, that you are emphasiz- 
ing technic too much and that you should 
study more music of poetic sentiment, such 
as Chopin’s Nocturnes, Mendelssohn's 
Songs without Words, Schumann's Des 
Abends and Warum, and Cyril Scott's Pier- 
rot, No. 1. 

As to your practice, it is more the kind 
than the amount that tells in the end. Three 
hours of concentrated work, for instance, 
are better than five of perfunctory finger 
exercises 

Colitvate your music soul, in other words, 
as well as your finger dexterity; for this 
latter is as sounding brass without the 
meaning which should animate it. 


Fifth Grade Studies and 


Pieces 

(1) I have nearly finished Ma- 
thews’ Book IV. Should my next 
book be the fifth of this series? 

(2) Also, I have just completed 
the Little Preludes, by J. S. Bach. 
What should be my next book or 
books ? 

(3) I have been studying pieces 
of about the fifth grade. Will you 
list a few that I should be able to 
play? Is Kamennoi-Ostrowr, by Ru- 
binstein, beyond my range? I have 
tried it, and it does not seem very 
hard.—E. McP : 

(1) I advise you to continite with the 


Mathews’ Course, as you suggest, since the 
books are planned in logical sequence. 

(2) Heller’s Studies Op. 47, or, more 
difficult, Op. 46, would follow well and 
would give an interesting change to the 
more romantic type. Perhaps you might 
alternate Bach’s Two-Part Inventions 
with these. 

(3) The Kammennoi-Ostrow seems 
rather involved for your case, although, if 
you are really enthusiastic about it, it may 
be a profitable stunt for you to work on. 
Try some of the following: 

Chopin: Waltzes, Op. 64, No. 2, and Op. 
69, No. 1 

Schumann : 

MacDowell: 

Cyril Scott: 

Chopin-Liszt : 


Arabesque, Op. 18. 
Hungarian. 
Danse Negre. 

My Delight. 
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Master Lesson on “Ohe Lark,” 
a Song by Glinka 


Granscribed for the Piano by Balakirew 
By the Eminent Russian Piano Virtuoso 


Mark HAmMBouURG 


Ghis is the Ghirtyninth Paster Lesson to Appear in Ghe Etude Plusic Magazine During 


the Last Few Years. 


ICHAEL IVANOVICH GLINKA 
M was born on June 2nd, according 

to the Russian Calendar, March 
20th according to ours. He received his 
early musical education more or less in a 
desultory fashion in Russia, and he did 
not at first contemplate taking up music 
as a profession. His talent, however, and 
his artistic nature prevailed over any ideas 
he might have had as to a different career, 
and he eventually settled for a year in 
Milan to study music seriously. Later on 
he went to Berlin, where he studied with 
Dehn, who was afterwards celebrated as 
the teacher of Rubinstein. During all this 
time of study Glinka was possessed by the 
idea of creating some kind of music that 
would be entirely Russian and national. 
His desire was to be considered above all 
things a Russian artist and to get his musi- 
cal inspiration from his own race and 
Fatherland. 

His two operatic masterpieces, “A Life 
for the Czar,” and “Russlan and Lioud- 
milla” were for many years popular suc- 
cesses in the repertoires of the Russian 
opera companies; though they both con- 
tained evidence of Italian influence, still 
Glinka shows in them a distinct originality 
and creative power. His claim to be 
ranked amongst the immortals must lie 
in his having been able to coérdinate the 
experience gained from earlier and less 
gifted composers, and to succeed thereby 
in the great aim of his life, that of es- 
tablishing Russian musical nationality as a 
definite entity. 

In this number of THE Erune is an ar- 
rangement by Balakirew of a song of 
Glinka’s called The Lark. This song is 
inspired by the influence of Donizetti whom 
Glinka met in Milan, and the melody bears 
a distinct resemblance to one of the famous 
arias in “La Sonnambula,’ Donizetti’s 
well-known opera. Mily Alexeivich Bala- 
kirew who is responsible for the trans- 
cription of our piece was himself not only 
a very remarkable composer but also a 
pianist of great ability. Born in 1837, he 
was almost a contemporary of Glinka and 
was certainly a disciple and apostle of the 
latter’s national ideals in music. This 
arrangement of The Lark shows the influ- 
ence of Liszt and Thalberg in its graceful 
virtuosity. It is an elegant “Salon” tran- 
scription and must be rendered smoothly 
and with suave sentiment. 


Whimsical Introduction 


HE FIRST twelve measures, which 

form a kind of introduction, must be 
played whimsically and with rubato, al- 
most in the manner of a recitative, as is 
suggested by the title, Andante quasi reci- 
tativo. The first measure opens in mezzo 
vece tone, and the initial phrase should 
end lightly and gracefully on the fermato 
in the second measure. In measure three 
the first phrase should be given slowly and 
the second one repeated an octave higher 
rather more quickly. The third phrase 
given still an octave beyond, in the begin- 
ning of measure 4, should be slower again 
and pianissimo, like a faint echo of the 


first one, with some insistence on the last 
three sixteenth-notes. The top note of 
the two broken chords in the bass in 
measure three is taken with the right hand 
to facilitate execution and also the top 
note of similar chord on the first beat of 
measure four. The fingering in the right 
hand is as I have indicated it in the music. 

Measures 5, 6, 7 and 8 are played simi- 
larly to the first four measures. Measures 
9 and 10 should have a reflective character, 
and 11 and 12 be as measures 7 and 8, 
with a little ritardando and stressing of the 
last three semi-quavers in measure 12. 
I take the two upper notes of each of the 
broken chords in the bass in measures 11 
and 12 with the right hand. . At the thir- 
teenth measure marked Andantino, a run- 
ning accompaniment is introduced in the 
bass in preparation for the principal theme 
which makes its entry on the first beat of 
measure 14. I play the double eighth notes 
in the bass of measure thirteen with the 
right hand and take with the left hand 
only the two staccato B-flat eighth notes 
on the first and third beats, giving these 
staccato B-flats a special significance of 
delivery. 


Ghe Full Gext of the Composition will be Found in the Plusic Section 


The Floating Melody 


HE MELODY now enters in meas- 

ure 14 and should float above the 
accompaniment which must support it 
with rhythmic elasticity, The sound in 
the melody must be full and round, and 
the pedal should be changed on each of 
the quarter notes. In measure 15, there 
should be a slight crescendo in the bass 
accompaniment of chords, with a special 
accent on the culminating B flat of the 
highest chord in the measure. In order to 
do this elegantly I take the B flat in ques- 
tion with the right hand. The same de- 
vice obtains in measure 17. 

In measure 20 there is a high A flat on 
the last eighth note beat in the~bass which 
T again take with the right hand to improve 
the smoothness of the rendering. I also 
make a slight ritardando here, returning to 
Tempo in measure 21. In measure 22 I 
use the right hand for the top eighth note 
of the accompaniment figure in the treble 
clef, namely D flat; on both the second 
half of the second beat, and the second 
half of the fourth beat, and I do the same 
in measure 23 with the high B flat eighth 
note on the first half of the third beat in 
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the Bass. I use the right hand at similar 
places in measures 24 and 25 whilst I hold 
the B flat quarter note in the treble on the 
third beat of measure 24 a little over its 
proper value, as if loth to leave it. Meas- 
ure 26 is mezzopiano. Again in measure 
28 I take the high B flat eighth notes in” 
the accompaniment on the second half of 
the second and third beats with the right. 
hand. Measure 30 echoes in piano tone, the 
phrase of measure 26. 

In measure 32, the first note of the trill 
in the treble should be held a little, before 
starting to shake, and the whole of meas- 
ure 32 should be slightly ritarded to pre- 
pare for the brilliant Cadenza which fol- 
lows the long shake. This Cadenza should 
rise and fall in piano tone until it reaches 
its highest point, E flat, at the top of the 
keyboard. This E flat should be accented. 
The passage should then descend ad libi- 
tum to C natural which also has an accent. 
Then, proceeding, the notes should slow 
down in speed to the next octave, after 
which they should roll on, getting faster 
and faster again till they arrive at the 
lowest point of the Cadenza, namely, F be- 
low the first line in the bass. 

Here a slight halt should be made, as if 
to gather breath, after which the new as- 
cending figure should dash off very quickly 
and brilliantly into the final run of the 
Cadensa. This run reaches its zenith on 
high F in the treble, and then dies away 
in pianissimo, with ritardando, into the 
fermato on E natural. In measure 
there begins a brilliant variation on 
original melody which should not 
played too quickly. On the second half of 
the third beat in this measure 34, where 
the left hand is marked to play the D flat 
eighth note in the treble clef, while the 
right hand is given the B flat sixteenth 
note just below it, I reverse the order of 
these two notes, and take the D flat with 
the right hand, making it the sixteenth 
note. I then play the B flat sixteenth note 
with the left hand, making it the eighth 
note. I do this same reversing of the posi- 
tion of these two notes in measures 38 and 
46, where the music is the same. The fol 
lowing illustrates measure 34 written in 
the way I play it, ? | 
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_ EDUCATIONAL STUDY NOTES ON ACUSIC 
IN G@HIS ETUDE 


By Epcar ALDEN Barr 


ELL 


y Land, by Frank H. Grey. 

Grey was born in Vhiladelphia in 1883. 
tended Harvard College during the years 
07, and while there he studied music 
John Knowles Paine, F. S. Converse and 
er R. Spalding. Mr. Grey has written music 
large and small forms, but few of his 
are more immediately appealing than his 
piano pieces. These have won for him an 
renown. Mr. Grey resides at present 
York City. ' 
e how a | proportioned this little sketch 
the various sections balance each other 
h. Every piece of construction, be it 
or a bit of sculpture or a musical com- 
, must have correct proportions, 
asures 10-12 should be played rubato as 
‘ The right hand thirds in the B minor 
n are simple enough if- you will only finger 
in the right way. 

ank H. Grey is one of our most skillful 
dists. 
herzoso means “playfully” or ‘‘jokingly.” 


ey 


4 | : 
-spafia, by Carl Wilhelm Kern. 

‘In Espafia, meaning “Spain,” are all the fine 
halities one has come to associate with Mr. 
n’s style: brilliant, flowing melody; rhythmic 
tality; skillful harmonization, and so forth. 
This piece is subtitled “bolero.”” This word is 
onounced Bo-layr-o, with the accent on _ the 
cond syllable. The bolero is a Spanish dance 
3% time, with brisk and well-marked rhythm. 
For the trill in measure twelve, play eight 
iirty-seconds on the first beat and niné on the 
scond beat—that is, ending on G, the note on 
ich the trill starts. 

This dance needs, more than anything else, a 
pbust execution: do not play it with same touch 
ad in the same mood that you would employ for 
| Maiden’s Prayer, for instance. ‘ 


Breath of Lavender, by M. L. Preston. 

| This is a very pretty title for Mrs. Preston’s 

jelodious and well-constructed composition, which 

alls the fact that picking out the title for a 

ce often causes composers much mental agony 

nd stress. 

Here is an analysis of A Breath of Lavender 

hich should be of help in studying the piece. 

ou should make similar analyses of all com- 

ositions you study. 

Section A: 16 measures in D-flat 

_ Section B: 8 measures in B-flat minor 

Section A’: 16 measures in D-flat (melody 
of first section transposed up 

1 two octaves) 

_. Codetta: 4 measures 

“If you are bothered by the occasional examples 

£ “three against two” which are to be found 

: Berhad composition, pester your teacher until he 

r she gives you careful and complete instruction 

1 the matter of cross rhythms. 

We predict great popularity for A Breath of 

wavender. 


Mazurka di Bravura, by Richard Krentz- 
lin. 

“You must all know, surely, by this time what 
| Mazurka is. The expression di bravura means 
‘n showy style.’ The old Italian arias di 
wavura were filled with runs and trills which 
made them the delight of sitfgers who desired 
9 display their technical prowess. F 
For the second section we find ourselves in 
3-flat. If you can play your flat scales up_to 
imé—say, eight at eighty—you will have few 
vorrisome moments in this piece. Scales should 
we practiced every day without fail, for me. lie at 
he basis of all successful piano playing. Neither 
ould they always be played fast; the slow 
cales ate decidedly beneficial in studying the 
ction of the individual fingers. 

In practically all Polish compositions—ma- 
urkas, polonaises, Krakowiaks (Cracoviennes)— 
he tempo should be judiciously varied in the 
tubato manner. 


Sheila, by Arthur F. Kellogg. 
This is quite evidently a “big” song, and as 
uch it deserves most intelligent study. Notice 
hat the composer wishes the lady’s name to be 
ounced SHEEL-AH, with the accent on, the 
first syllable. aise, 
This song is neither of the “durchcomponirt 
1or the strophe ee The first two stanzas are 
pee. but at the beginning of the third we find 
elves in E minor. Notice the intensity of the 
en measures of the voice part—a real 
of the singer’s interpretative powers. . 
This is a song that will inevitably “get into 
ur system” and stay there. It is beautifully 
, and the words are wonderfully tender. 


Lark, by Glinka, arranged by Bala- 


the remarkable Mas- 
Lesson on this piece b; 
tk Hambourg, which 
elsewhere in this 


be 


“strove £0 M.A. BALAKIREW 
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write music of a definitely national character 
based on folk-song material. 


Fughetta, by James H. Rogers. 

A fughetta is a short fugue. In case you do 
not know what a fugue is, it would be well to 
consult your lexicon. 

In the first four measures of the present com- 
position we have what is known as the “subject.’’ 
In measure five the so-called “answer” to the 
subject is introduced; and, in the last part of 
this fifth measure and the first part of the sixth, 
the right hand plays the “counter subject.” 

What a fine zest there is to this little piece! 
Plain’ as can be, it hangs out its sign: Only alert, 
intelligent fingers need apply. R 

Strict time throughout this Fughetta, please. 
‘ Mr. Rogers is too well known to need any 
introduction. : 


Pan’s Revels, by R. S. Stoughton. 

In Greek mythology Pan was the god of flocks 
and pastures, of forests and their wild life. The 
original seat of his worship was Arcadia, where 
he was supposed to wander through the forests 
playing upon the syrinx, or ‘Pan’s Pipes.” The 
latter were thought to be his own invention. 

We thus set the stage, so to speak, for Mr. 
Stoughton’s inviting sketch of the revellings of 

an. Mr. Stoughton is one of America’s im- 
portant composers, a clever technician and a 
good colorist, with plenty of ideas, He lives in 
Worcester, Massachusetts, but is adept at skipping 
mentally to Greece, Egypt, Persia or elsewhere, 
at will. 

Make the right, hand thirty-seconds even, 
steady and light. You can “kill” the piece by 
making them otherwise. 

Following the first section there is attractive 
material in A major and F-sharp minor—the 
minor being piv agitato, more agitated. In the 
latter, see if you can find the spots where bits 
of the melodic minor scales are introduced. If 
you are still unacquainted with the three prin- 
cipal types of minor scales—harmonic, melodic, 
and mixed—you should ask Dr. Arthur de 
Guichard who conducts our “Question and Answer 
Department”? for an introduction to them. 

In analyzing this piece, you will notice at 
once the unusually long coda, which, however, 
is. thoroughly apropos, that is, fitting. 


Mountain Dawn, by George Roberts. 

Outstanding among American accompanists, in 
a class with La Forge, Lamson, and Hageman, 
is George Roberts of New York City. He is also 
coming into increasing note as a composer of 
songs and piano pieces which have melodic appeal 
coupled with real musical worth. Mr. Robert's 
Pierrot has been widely used by _ discerning 
singers everywhere. This Mountain Dawn intro- 
duces him to Erupre readers, ana we hope he will 
return often to our pages. 

The pupil must decide at once which notes are 
melody and which are accompaniment; then the 
former, of course, must be emphasized. 

In the E minor section notice what is called 
“imitation’’: the left hand of measure two imitates 
the right hand of measure one, and this scheme 
is followed out through most of this section. 
Imitation is an important element in music and 
you should be able to “spot” it whenever it 
occurs in pieces you are studying. The music 
of Tschaikowsky, for instance, is filled with ex- 
amples of this sort. Exact, literal imitation is 
called “‘canon,” spelled with one middle and 
having nothing to do with explosives. 


Hear the Good News, arranged by Clar- 
ence Cameron White. 
The characteristic appeal 
» of the negro melodies or 
“spirituals’ is unfailing, 
and no one has arranged 
them more skillfully than 
Clarence Cameron White. 
Mr. White, a pupil of Cole- 
ridge-Taylor and other 
noted teachers, was for 
| many years the President 
of the National Association 
of Negro Musicians; he is 
at present the head of the 
music department at the 
| Institute of West Virginia. 
As a violinist, composer, 


I 


ee and arranger he is renown- 


ed. One of his latest 
achievements is his com- 
pilation of Forty Negro 
Spirituals, arranged for solo voice. ; 

The sentiment of the words of this song is the 
longing of the Negro to exchange this world of 
sorrow and trials for a home in Heaven where 
resides the King of Glory. ' 

It is what is called a “stropke’”’ song—that is, 
the voice part is the same for each stanza or 
strophe. 


Canzonetta, by Max Meyer-Olbersleben. 
This Canzonetta or “little song” is in C major, 
with a twelve-measure middle section in E major. 
Notice the abbreviated Jengths of the three divi- 
sions of the piece: section one has ten measures; 
section two has twelve; and_ section three has 
thirteen. Since most music is measured off in 
eight or sixteen-measure lengths, it is always in 
teresting to note exceptions to this. Schumann 
was, perhaps, the most skillful of all composers in 
avoiding the normal measurements of music. See 
his famous Faschingsschwank aus Wien as an 
example. 5 
Max Meyer-Olbersleben was born near Wiemar, 
Germany, in 1850, and died at Wirzburg on De- 
cember the thirty-first, 1927. He was one of the 
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N THESE DAYS of many sensations, 

the high “C’s” of sopranos, and more 

especially of the tenors, occupy the cen- 
ter of the stage, while the equally im- 
portant other members of the vocal family, 
the low tones, whieh to the contraltos and 
basses are most necessary, are left to find 
a place for themselves as best they can. 

The old method of studying the theory 
of music emphasized the necessity of hav- 
ing a well-written. bass upon which to 
superimpose the musical stricture. This 
makes it quite obvious that music, com- 
posed after this formula and for vocal 
ensembles, would require in its perform- 
ance singers havifig good low tones. 

Why is it then, when the low tones have 
this important part to play, that the con- 
traltos and basses do not give more serious 
consideration to-thé developnient of reso- 
nance in this part of their voice? Is it that, 
having good-sized tones in the lower section 
of their scales, they think they may sing in 
any fashion whatsoever? Is the woolly or 
growling sound, given forth by many a 
contralto or bass singer, a demonstration 
of what is thought to be a good tone? 
Does the singer, whose voice sounds in his 
own ears in a voluminous quantity, be- 
lieve that such emission of the voice is 
correct? 


The Rare Low Tones 
Ae of these varieties of tone produc- 


tion one hears season in and season out, 
as he listens to first one singer and then 
another. Those of us who frequent the 
concert halls and the opera houses realize 
how rarely is heard a singer with a con- 
tralto or bass voice, who truly knows how 
to make the right use of the God-given in- 
strument. 
give his attention to this point when at- 
tending his next’ concert. 

“Where does the fault lie? What the 
core of the wound, since wound there must 
be?” The real cause may be found in the 
lack of care exercised in the proper ad- 
justment of the voice when producing the 
lower notes of the scale. The lower half 
of the voice, in some respects, sings more 
readily than the upper half. Because of 
this natural condition, it 1s often left to 
take care of itself, and generally with dire 
results. 

Throughout many years of teaching, the 
writer has observed that the majority of 
singers, having lower tones in their voices, 
neglect to sing. with a placement suffi- 
ciently high to overcome any one of the un- 
satisfactory conditions mentioned above. 
The principle governing the correct use of 
the lower part of the voice is not difficult 
to learn. In fact, the personal comfort to 
the singer and the consequent power of en- 
durance, which are the logical outcome of 
correct tone-production, amply reward him 
for the time and attention he may have 
given to acquire this art. 


A Responsive Organ 


VERY STUDENT of singing soon 
learns that even so intangible a thing 
as the human voice can be made responsive 
to his thought, until at times he almost 
feels that the voice is made of some ma- 
terial similar to that of other musical in- 
struments. It is by the continued and con- 
scious guidance of the voice that the tone 
becomes resonant and free. 
How may this desirable quality become 
a possession of every singer? First of 
all, he must commence at once to listen 


Let the reader of this article . 
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The @harm of the Low T ones 


By STANLEY MuscHAMP 


attentively to his own voice in both speak- 


ing.and singing. He must not allow his 
voice to get down in the throat. It must, 
at all times, “float on the breath.” It must 
become a definite medium for expressing 
his own thoughts, or, when interpreting a 
song or air, for expressing the thoughts of 
the author and composer. 

Every singer knows that the air which 
has been taken into the lungs, when al- 
lowed to pass outward, can be turned into 
tone. It is his business to direct this 
column of tone-air to where it finds the 
greatest resonance. The point of contact 
for this must be against the front part of 
the mouth, and above the upper teeth. 


The Clear Low Tone 


ea THE TONE is imposed in this high 
position, there is little likelihood of the 
lower notes being unclear. The articula- 
tion of the consonants and the formation of 
the vowel sounds are aided greatly in the 
clarity of their production; and they, in 
return, assist the tone in maintaining its 
high placement. 

An important adjunct to the production 
of the lower part of the voice in this; man- 
ner, is the assistance it lends to the pro- 
duction of the upper half of the singer’s 
scale. Much of the trouble, provoked by 
the so-called several registers of the voice, 


may be eliminated by a clear understanding 
of the production of the lower and middle 
sections of the voice. 

After all is said and done is not an even 
scale from the lowest to the highest tones 
in every voice the great desideratum 
of all seriously-minded singers? How, 
then, will it be possible to produce freely, 
the tones of the less frequented regions, 
when there is no clear understanding of the 
section continually drawn upon. 


The “Forward” Tone 
ET EVERY SINGER learn that, at all 
times and in all voices, the column of 
air which we have named the tone must 
be directed toward the front of the mouth, 
directly against the hard palate. The main- 
tenance of this control overcomes the dif- 
ficulty of blending the head register with 
the medium register, and the medium with 
the chest register. In this so-called “chest- 
register” the low tones of both men and 
women singers are to be found. 

The mastery of the production of the 
lower part of the voice will add strength 
without sacrificing beauty of tone. It 
will develop the personal quality of each 
singer’s voice; and will enable him to 
open those secret doors beyond which lie 
the numerous problems relative to the 
great art of singing, 


Bringing the Tone to the Front 


By WILBur A. SKILES 


ARD, STRIDENT, throaty tones 

are caused by weakness within the 

tongue muscles together with im- 
proper breathing. However, the latter will 
be improved greatly after the proper tongue 
control and strength have been acquired. 

Pupils so often misapprehend the true 
significance of the term, “Bring,’’ assum- 
ing that it means to force, hold, push or 
put the tone in the front of the mouth and 
against the front teeth, while the real defi- 
nition of the term signifies that, in this 
case, the tone, through muscular control, 
should be brought on the breath to the 
front of the mouth. 

When the tone is hard, shrill and harsh, 
the tongue is assuming, from lack of con- 
trol and strength, an improper position, that 
is, a “humped up” appearance within the 
mouth, as can be noticed by looking into a 
mirror while singing any tone. The high 
tones are then extremely difficult to pro- 
duce, as the force implied hinders the tone 
from coming forward and keeps it in the 
back of the mouth and in the throat, this 
latter: member at such times being squeezed 
instead of relaxed. 

The low tones will have no volume if 


the proper position and strength of the 
tongue muscles ate not in evidence. But 
as soon as one learns to control the tongue 
by conscious sensations, to allow it to as- 
sume a flat relaxed position, filling the 
entire space on the floor of the mouth and 
having even a groove from the immediate 
front to the extreme rear through the 
center, thus forming more space in which 
the tone can resound, the quality of tone, 
its range and ease, will be very decidedly 
benefited. 


Unruly Tongue 


HE TONGUE should never draw 

back towards the throat, should never 
“hump up in the center” and must not come 
over the front teeth at any time. It should 
merely touch the lower front teeth during 
the singing of certain sounds and tones. 
By the relaxation of the face. and chin 
muscles (as in smiling or yawning) the 
tongue is permitted to assume its position 
of relaxation on the floor of the mouth, 
Though certain muscles under and over 
the tongue must be at this same time con- 
tracted strongly, the mind should never 


be on these muscles. Sensation should 
the guide. 
Much breath is wasted on account of th 
unruly tongue, as it should bring the 0 
cords close together to resist the flow 
breath permeating at that point; but y 
weak it permits the breath to escape | 
tween the too open glottis, that is, the spar 
between the vocal cords. Breathing is 
vast importance to the singer, yet, in com- 
parison to the tongue control mentioneé 
it is only secondary, since the former ¢ 
pends greatly upon the cultivation of t 
latter. 
Loud, strident singing is destructive a 
should be eliminated. Beauty should | 
the singer’s aim. He should never sing t 
the full extent of his powers. “Get 
slowly,” said Beethoven. Which meat 
“Build the tone gradually and practice pe 
sistently, never hurrying nor forcing.” 


The Darker Qualities 


O ACQUIRE the desired control th 

singer must first cultivate the darke 
qualities of the voice, eliminating entirely 
all strident qualities. Then in time th 
breathing organs will have assumed sucl 
strength as to bring to the tone the desire 
overtones. (The singer should not co 
fuse overtones with strident qualities. TI 
latter are destructive, being instigated b 
squeezing the throat and forcing all mu 
cles and organs employed, while the forme! 
are made possible only by the strength o 
the breathing organs codperating wit 
strong and fully controlled tongue muscles. 
The singer should try singing the vowe 
a,” as in the word, “hay,” but from th 
very beginning he should strive to elim 
inate all strident quality by singing 's 
softly as not to permit its introductior 
that is, carrying the tone on the breatl 
without any squeezing, forcing, hurrying 
or pinching. Perhaps this will appear : 
difficult feat at first, but warfare agains 
the bad qualities may be continued by 
singer striving to realize a sensation some 
thing similar to that noticed when smilin; 
or, better yet, yawning, at which time th 
throat is relaxed, so to say. 

While instigating the yawning perform 
ance the singer should say easily the me 
tioned vowel, speaking it first and th 
singing it. In this way he will acquir 
the desired sensation and color of tom 
by which any good voice is cultivated.. Hi 
should not allow the tone to come througl 
the nose at anytime. He should sing fron 
the throat but never in the throat an 
should not forget to sing almost as sof 
as a whisper until the strident qualitie 
of voice have been eliminated. 7 

The singer should use a mirror ever 
time he practices in this way. “He shoul 
observe the tongue, making sure it fill 
the entire space on the floor of the mou 
and that it is never “humped.” There i 
a little deviation, however, from the f 
position mentioned during the vo 
of the vowels “a” and “e,” as in “hay” 
“see,” respectively; but that is merely 
form the vowel, not the tone. 

The singer should keep in mind tl 
sensations realized as he is about to yawn, 
forgetting all strident tone. He shoul 
sing more and more softly until the stri 
dent qualities are gone, and then, in du 
time, the tone will come to the front 
the mouth without any effort. 


“ 


“Sing without strain, because Ss “ 
ruins the tone quality ond that is ever. 
thing, ‘—MELBA. i 


R came to the sttidio recently say- 
would like to improve the strength 
ity of her speaking voice. She 
that “singing lessons might be of 
efit,” but declared that she had 
ear for music whatever.” 
ld her that the speaking voice was 
; improved by taking singing lessons 
e of exercising the voice at many 
with increased volume of tone and 
riety of\ shades of expression. 
it,” I said, “if you have no ear for 
it is doubtful if vocal lessons would 
any good. 
fever, we won't decide on anything 
hear what you can or cannot do 


voice on a few notes of the scale 
” 


She did so and sang it in perfect 
I struck the D, and instantly her 


ell,” I said, “you have a true musical 


e looked puzzled and rather doubtful. 
I have never sung in my life. Are 
quite sure that I have the musical ear 


“Of course you have a musical ear, Other- 
you could not have sounded those 
in perfect tune. This simply means 
at you can learn to sing if you care to 
© so. It also means that you are better 
alified naturally to make improvement in- 
ur. speaking voice. 

: “Tr will, therefore, be easier to introduce 
atc your speaking tones a more extended 
y of inflection, color and the expres- 


ba ByeG. A. 
he ae 

_ A siocraPHy of Bizet by D. C. Parker 
recently been issued. This author de- 
the oft-repeated story that “Carmen” 
a failure on its first production, chiefly 
the ground that it was given 37 per- 
nances, but apparently Bizet himself 
nd the audience at the first night 
lly and came away with “the blues.” 
Nor could anybody cheer him up. 

“At the end of the first act,” says 
rker, “a group of young musicians, 
ong who was Vincent D’Indy, met Bizet 
side the theater and praised what they 
heard. To them he observed: ‘You 
e the first who have said that, and I 
cy you will be the last.’ In a little 
e, Hugues Imbert recounts a meet- 
with Bizet in the wings of the theater 
the performance had just finished. 
thought he ought to offer congrat- 
ms on the success of ‘Carmen.’ ‘Suc- 
s!’ answered Bizet quickly. ‘Do you not 
that these bourgeois have not under- 
da blessed word of the work I have 
ritten for them? What he said, adds 
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he to another in this regard, even though 
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By GrorceE CHADWICK Stock 


sional elements that help so much to give 
richly modulated speaking tones.” 

The point intended to be made here is 
this: a vast number of men and women do 
not know that they have musical ears. They 
get this notion simply because they have 
never tried to sing. Somehow or other the 
idea possesses them that to sing they must 
have exceptionally fine voices and that they 
must study for years, and then perhaps 
never accomplish much. Therefore they 
neglect such voice and talent as they have. 
As a result, they neither sing nor try 
to improve their voices for speech. in con- 
versation or for any other kind of talk- 
ing. It really is too bad to let such a valu- 
able gift as the voice go to waste. Worse 
than that, it is allowed to become an almost 
dreaded sound to many ears. 

None of us enjoy listening to strident, 
nasal and unsympathetic voices. Voices 
void of the element of feeling and the note 
of personal interest do not hold attention; in 
fact, it is a relief when they get out of 
hearing. é 

If women—of all ages—would realize 
that a voice rich in modulation and reso- 
nant with the note of truest feminine quality 
instantly commands attention and genuine 
admiration, the majority would leave noth- 
ing undone that could make it thus attract- 
ing and attractive. 

A lovely face may be shut off from sight 
a few feet away; but the mysterious vibra- 
tions of a beautiful voice reach the ear and 
stir human hearts at remote ends of the 
earth. 

By all means improve that voice of yours. 
You can do this with a few moments of 
daily exercise within the range of tones 
from middle C to € above—New Haven 
Journal-Courier. 


BY @he “Failure” of Carmen 


SARGENT 


Imbert, was unhappily true: ‘Carmen’ was 
not understood at its debut. 

“Elsewhere, Bruneau recalls the story of 
Bizet’s distress on this eventful evening: 
‘We have been shown Georges Bizet com- 
ing out of the Theater Favart on the night 
of the 3rd-4th March, 1875, and wandering 
about Paris distracted on the arm of 
Ernes Guiraud, a terrified witness to his 
despair and tears. I do not know if this 
intimate and poignant tragedy was true, 
but in any case I do not doubt the suffer- 
ings that the poor man endured, sufferings 
which at the end of three months got the 
better of his energy and courage, and 
killed him.’ ” 

The author quotes Halevy as disposing 
of the Guiraud story. Halevy wrote: “We 
lived at the same house, Bizet andI.... 
We returned by foot in silence. Meilhac 
accompanied us.” ; 

“Carmen” may have succeeded from the 
first, as D. C. Parker claims, but evi- 
dently the poor composer found the first 
night “all wet.” 


“Resonance, of course, 1s the substance of tone, and, therefore, the de- 
1ining element of the singer's value to the public. When we see that the 
ger’s tone consists of various resonances rather than one quality charac- 
teristic, called resonance, we shall realize why one. singer can be far superior 


both are right. Each resonance cavity 


_ adds its characteristic to the final quality of the tone, and it will be seen that 
l, sensitive and elastic openness of all the cavities would be the result of 
less development and study. The chest, the mouth, the nose, 
, the cheeks and the forehead, all figure in this ideal openness necessary 
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Recognition 


O GROUP of connois- 
N seuts is more exacting 
than an exposition jury of 
awards. A piano that wins 
the favor of so critical an 
authority —even only once 
—takes rank with the aris- 
tocracy of piano design. 


KIMBALL 


PIANOS 


have gained the highest 
attainable awards at every 
exposition where they have 
been shown—at the World’s 
Columbian Exposition of 
1893 —the classic event in 
the annals of art and indus- 
try—attheTrans-Mississippi 
Exposition of 1898 — the 


Alaska-Yukon-Pacific of 1909, and 
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the Panama-Pacific of 1915. 


A long span of years is “milestoned” by these widely sep- 
arated events. The flight of time has brought with it more 
changes in musical taste than any other period of correspond- 
ing length in history. But a tone of rare beauty and power 
in the Kimball appealed in each generation to those who 
were choosing pianos for real worth. 


The abiding preference shown throughout the countty is 
expressed by the fact that more Kimballs are in use today 


than pianos of any other name. 


Catalogs on request. If you are not conveniently 
near to a Kimball dealer, we can supply you direct 


W. W. KIMBALL COMPANY 


(Established 1857) 
Department KE, 306 South Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, U.S.A: 


MUSICAL READINGS 


The clever pianologue merits a place on every enter- 
tainment program. For either stage or home use, we 
especially recommend the following as musical readings 
or as vocal solos: 


ANGELINA ea wae, Bec (Negro) 
COUNTING DAISY PETALS (Humorous) 
DREAMIN’ IN DE TWILIGHT ~ (Negro) 
Hats < ° . . . « _ (Humorous) 
KKEEP A SMILIN’ . . (nspirational) 
THELADIES’ AID. ee . (Hum orous) 
THE LADY WHO Lives Next Door | (Humorous) 
LEGEND OF A TWILIGHT BELL . a 
THE MISSIONARY BARREL . (Humorous) 
THE OLD FAMILY ALBUM (Humorous) 


¢ Humorous Juvenile) 


A PERFECT LITTLE LADY 
. (Swede Dialect) 


SPEAK FOR YURESELF, YOHN 


SPEAK UP, IKB, AN’ 'SPRESS YO'SE’F (Negro) 
STYLE. - ‘ . . (Humorous) 
TALK, TALK, TALK . e (Humorous) 
TONY ON DA PHONE... (Italian Dialect) 
WHEN MOTHER SANG TO ME (Inspirational) 


THE YOUNGEST IN THE FAMILY 
(Humorous Juvenile) 


In full sheet music form—price, postpaid, each .35¢ 
The set of “Erupe 1929 Correction,” $5.00. 
Large catalogue of entertainment material on request. 


T. S. DENISON & CO. 
Dramatic Publishers 


623 S. WABASH AVE., DEPT. 73 


NEW 
SONG 


CHICAGO 


To introduce our catalog 102, we 
will include one copy of our latest 
Song with same for 10 cents. 

W. A. QUINCKE & Co. 
430 S. B’way, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Baritone Changed into Tenor 


means to add high tones which have been dormant or 
undeveloped but are possessed by every one. 


Every Singer should have them, but tenors and 
sopranos must have them in order to sing standard 
musie inthe original key—without transposition to 
a lower one. 


The reason that only a few tenors have succeeded in 
singing these high tones in their full brilliancy is that 
it has taken years of study a..d practice here. ofore. 


Recently the press announced the names of many 
noted baritones who had made the change and could 
sing the tenor parts in grand opera, while previously 
they were assigned to baritone parts. 


About twenty years ago, and recently when I have 
been adverti Ing relative to this change, many have 
considered me the originator of the idea. However, 
such conclustons are wrong. I am not the originator 
but for many years have Leen endeavoring to write 
exercises wich will make this change possible for all 
who cannot spend their entire time In study and 
practice. My new exercises are called UNIQUE as 
there are no others like them. They develop the high 
tones to fuli brilliancy, and also train the lower ones 
to be beautiful. This is accomplished in almost 
unbelievable short time. 


Price $5.00 complete. Edition for medium voice, 
abridged, $2.50. Other books by the same author— 
“Ear Training,” 15 cts. “Sight Singing,” 50 cts. 
‘Diaphragmatic Breathing,” 70 cts., etc, etc. 


W. P. SCHILLING 


131 West 23d Street New York 


Sa a a AS 
It identifies you as one in touch with the higher ideals of art and life, 
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OU, AN ORGANIST in the country, 
who hold at your command an organ 
of limited capacities, do you sit and 

bemoan your obscurity and position as de- 
void of opportunities for advancement? If 
so, awake and quit yourself like a music- 
soldier! For you have a chance equal to 
any organist who controls a modern 
municipal organ with all its manifold ac- 
cessories. For though the latter, with its 
large equipment, unhesitatingly serves you 
a menu of “ready prepared” combinations 
or pedal balances designed by the builder, 
the former, through its very meagerness, 
demands the full resourcefulness and 
adroitness of your practical sense and mu- 
sical understanding, and at the same time 
possesses the fundamentals of the grand- 
est instrument. 

Moreover, the remoteness, far from the 
noise and bustle of a great metropolis, is 
advantageous. In just such retreats one 
is led into a reflective state of mind and is 
apt to estimate his abilities according to 
their true evaluation. Do I find myself 
ambling along in complacent  slip-shod 
manner, doing nothing to advance myself? 
Do I play the same old pieces in the same 
old way, or do I play them better each 
time they are repeated? Should I not 
enlarge my repertoire by adding some more 
material? Should I not improve myself 
on all points? 

It is from such quiet introspective ques- 
tioning that the interrogator is likely to 
realize exactly how much he knows about 
his art and how little of such knowledge 
he has really put into actual use. Also, 
he is quite apt to have his ambition 
and will power rekindled and inclined to 
take a definite stand to improve himself. 
Teachers are valuable at all times to guide 
the student in the right direction and pre- 
vent unnecessary work; yet, in isolated 
places, far from such benefits, the organ- 
ist may, in his own way, do much towards 
a continual and permanent advancement 
through application to a set routine, even 
upon a small instrument. “The secret of 
success is constancy of purpose,” says Ben- 
jamin Disraeli. In devising a course’ of 
action the first thing to be considered is 
technic, the mechanical means towards true 
musical rendition. 


Organ Legato 


HE STUDENT should try his legato 
touch by playing the scales in a slow 
manner; the tone-continuation demanded 
by the organ in its legato requires of the 
finger-action a gliding, clinging touch 
entirely different from the legato of the 
pianoforte. In the organ ‘there is no 
damper-pedal to assist the finger in sus- 
taining the tone. Therefore, in order -to 
obtain the organ legato, the fingers must 
be trained to produce it without any arti- 
ficial aid. The student must pay close 
attention to the up and down motion be- 
tween the different fingers so that no gap 
occurs in the connection of one tone to 
another; and then he must develop the 
ability to substitute quickly one finger for 
another or one set of fingers for another. 
For this work the first book of Rink’s 
“Organ School” (edited by the English 
organist, W. T. Best, who perfected him- 
self in organ playing through self-instruc- 
tion) is filled largely with exercises for 
such study. In lieu of these, the Two or 
Three Part “Inventions” of Bach may well 
be used, notwithstanding that they were 
intended primarily for the pianoforte. 
The student may make such study at- 
tractive by using at first the same hand 
upon each manual in turn, thus accustom- 


Ghe ORGANIST’S ETUDE 


Edited for October by 


EMINENT SPECIALISTS 


i . 
IT IS THE AMBITION OF THE ETUDE TO MAKE THIS ORGAN DEPARTMENT ~ 
“AN ORGANIST’S ETUDE, COMPLETE IN ITSELF” 


Getting the Dost Out o 
(Country Organ 


By Eucene F. Marks. 


PART 1 


ing it to the various positions at the differ- 
ent manual-heights. He must be careful 
however, to make the changes to the sev- 
eral manuals at the end of motives, sec- 
tions or other phrasal points. Let him test 
his progress upon Caprice in Bb, by Guil- 
mant. 
Staccato from the Wrist 


HE STUDY of staccato may now be 
undertaken. Organ-staccato is per- 
formed almost exclusively from the wrist. 
Still, upon a quick, responsive modern 
organ, the finger touch may be used, if 
well managed. A charming little piece 
presenting simple pedal changes and using 
this touch in varied tempos, such as ru- 
bato and rallentando, is Prayer, by Edmond 
Lemaigre. Finally, the art of thumbing 
may be practiced. This means that a mel- 
ody is sustained by the thumb upon a lower 
manual while an accompaniment or other 
figuration is played by the fingers on a 
higher manual. Try Elgar’s “Salut d’ 
Amour.” 
Always sit quietly and erect while play- 
ing. Avoid body contortions. Do not 
slide from end to end on the bench in 
endeavors to reach distant pedal keys, but 
rather swing the foot from the knee and 
ankle joints. While practicing for pedal 
mastery do not worry yourself with mak- 
ing many changes in registration. If the 
pedal tones prove too booming or boister- 
ous in daily practice, couple to the Great 


Ghe “Weakest Link in the @hain’” 


Right Judging of Tone-Color 

CERTAIN obtuseness to effects of 

tone ¢olor is all the more unforgiv- 
able in an organist because the organ is 
the instrument which undoubtedly — sur- 
passes all others in variety and scope. A 
case in point is that of a certain leading 
organist who, in rendering a sonata of 
Borowski’s, on arriving at the little melody 
intended obviously to be rendered on some 
solo stop, chose the oboe for that purpose, 
when the character of the melody was 
such as to undoubtedly call for the flute. 
No competent orchestral composer or ar- 
ranger would have thought twice before 
giving it to the flute. Another equally 
eminent organist, in accompanying chorus 
singing, used a high-pressure pedal reed 
in a place where there was no special mu- 


with Diapdson tone-only, and use no pedal 
stops. This furnishes an excellent oppor- 
tunity for watching the legato of the feet 
by observing the connection of ‘the keys 
on the Great. 

One of the simplest exercises to gain 
facility and at the same time obtain an 
idea of key-location is to play the scale 
of C slowly throughout the entire key- 
board by alternating. toe and heel (each 
foot separately) using each key as a 
pivotal point. The scale of C is chosen 
instead of those which interpose sharp 
keys as it twists the ankle to a greater 
degree. Also, key-location should be 
from the knee joint. In order to do this 
the student should first locate the spaces 
of the board by beginning at lowest C (toe 
of left foot) and lightly running the toe 
along the front edge of the two sharp 
keys until it glides into the space between 
D# and F#. Then, from this space, again 
glide the toe along. the front of the group 
of three sharp keys until the open space 
Af to Cf is placed. - 

Use the right foot in locating the spaces 
of the upper half of the pedal board. 
Practice this and later study the entire 
pedal board with each foot; then try gaug- 
ing the distance of the spaces by swinging 
the foot into the spacés without sliding 
the toe along the front edge of the sharp 
keys. All of this is to be practiced with- 
cut looking at the pedals. 


PART 
By EDwin HALL PIERCE 


sical reason for emphasizing the bass. In 
consequence the tone ‘stuck out above the 
voices like a sore thumb. . Still another 
organist invariably added a quintadena to 
the light  string-and-flute combination 
which he used for accompanying a soprano 
solo, imparting a peculiarly disagreeable 
mawkishness to the rendition. He seemed 
so enamored of this combination that he 
kept it constantly set on one‘of the pistons. 


Pitch Insensibility 
LONG WITH this insensibility to tone- 
color goes a frequent insensibility to 
pitch. Organists hearing solely their own 
instrument from week to week often do not 
realize how badly certain stops are getting 
out.of tune. But others notice the defects, 
if they don’t. It is indeed an expensive job 


Gaining the Sense of Position — 
FTER THUS becoming familiar y 
the pedal spaces, apply yourself 
locating the other keys. To find D 
the toe in space B and C; then glide aro 
front of CZ and let it descend upon the 
In an opposite direction from the 
space, toeing A#, the key A may be placed 
From the space E to F the key of G m 
be located. Having located every key, 
your knowledge by playing the arpeggie 
1-3-5-8, extending into 10th, 12th ar 
further, from one end of the pedal boai 
to the other with alternate feet, toes onl 
in different keys. Also, play double no 
in thirds, fifths, sixths and octaves. 
student may exercise both the toes 
heels in this work. To assist in this 
of work he may study Schneider’s “P 
Studies,” Dudley Buck’s “Pedal Phra 
Studies,” Stainer’s “The Organ,” or s 
modern work, for more intricate examp! 
Having mastered the manipulation | 
the fingers upon the manual and acquires 
dexterity upon the pedals with the feet, i 
now becomes obligatory to combine t 
acquisitions simultaneously for the pur 
of gaining independence in each part. 
a starter, take up the study of trios amo 
which may be mentioned the “Tw 
Easy Trios” by Rheinberger and twi 
trios by Albrechtsberger to be follo 
by four by Merkel and the trio sonatas b 
Bach. It is in this study that a contra 
“in tone color may enter into the regists ra. 
tion. Prepare the organ thus: ? 
Great Organ—8 ft. flute tones. © 
Swell Organ—Oboe or 8 ft. string to 
Pedal Organ—Bourdon, 16 ft. coupled c 
Great. 
These trios may be varied by playi 
first, with the left hand on the Great Orga 
and the right hand on the Swell Org 
(to which a 4ft. Flute may be added 
intervals), and, second, with the left ham 
on Swell Organ and the right hand — 
Great Organ. This will accustom th 
organist to play with the hand in differe 
positions and heights. This work may, | 
tested by playing a hymn-tune with. thi 
soprano as a solo with the right hand, ba 
with the feet, and the tenor and alto upo 
another manual with contrasting 
softer stops. 


Part II of this interesting apits will ap 
pear in THE wee for December. 


to tune a large organ, and sometimes m 
committees are penurious. But a conscien 
tious organist should use all the mor 
pressure he can bring to bear to have | 
instrument properly kept in tune. FE 
should even be qualified and willing 1 
touch up the reeds occasionally himse 

A rather extreme instance of this du 
ness in regard to pitch will bear relatin 
While driving through New England on 4 
auto trip the present writer called ou 
old friend of his, a certain well-known ¢ 
ganist and was courteously invited to pla 
on his organ. It was a good large org 
and equipped with a genuine 32-ft. pe 
register which, during the first five 
utes attracted his especial curiosity. 
tried it out all alone in order to obser 
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& E. Stanley Sedar, famous Concert Organist and 
A, Professor of Organ at Northwestern University 


BE. Stanley Sedar 
says of the Kilgen: 


“Tt was my privilege recently to play the 
Kilgen three-manual Organ at Linwood 

_ | Boulevard Presbyterian Church, Kansas City. 
I found it a splendid example of the organ- 
building art, fine voicing in all families, 
responsive action, unusually efficient swell 
control, and it built up into a fine ensemble. 
It proved fully able to express musical ideas 
+ of great variety and delight to the player.” 


-—Thus still another famous organ master 
adds his words of appreciation to the great roll 
of artists who know and endorse the Kilgen. 


GEO. KILGEN & SON, Inc. 
4032 N. Union Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 
_Pipe Organ Builders for 288 Years 
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Organs 


MASTERS 


STIN ORGANS 


A LIST of cities and churches and or- 
gans will surprise the buyer into 
By realization that Austin organs stand pre- 
eminent among the most discriminating 
purchasers. The famous large Austins 
are heralded throughout many sections 
in churches and concert halls. This is 
true of all parts of the country. Smaller 
instruments seem to have in generous 
roportion all the good qualities that 
Sisvinguish the larger installments. 

The utmost care is given to organs of 
whatever size and dimensions and as far 
as they extend in registration they show 
the like excellency. Even greater propor- 
tionate impression een made at 
times with instruments of smaller scope. 


AUSTIN ORGAN CoO. 


165 Woodland St. Hartford, Conn. 


| The AESTHETE Magazine 
HENRY FRANCIS PARKS, Editor 
_ A monthly resume of progress in music and the other 
muses. Beautifully gotten up, fearlessly edited, the best 
music obtainable included—it has a particular appeal to the 
‘advanced student and the highest music and art intelli- 
gences. Price: At newsstands, or music stores, 20 cents a 
copy; by mail direct, 22 cents; Subscription $2.00 a year. 


‘The AESTHETE, Inc. Room 1630, 82 W. Randolph St. 


Chicago, Ill. 


LARS EL. CEST a 
- 0 se e 
ome. “Forni hall. tools and materials. ARTORAFT 


. Dept. D-8. 427 Diversey Parkway, Chicago. 
VELAZCO ORGAN STUDIOS 
‘New York’s Finest Theatre Organ School. Direction 

Emil Velazco, Former Featured Organist of Para- 


+ cata ila Stanley and Roxy Theatres. Three 
ual Theatre Organs Used. 
New York 


HOPKINS ORGAN SCHOOL 

(Peabody Institute Diploma) 

5 Rosalind Ave., Baltimore, Md. 

pipe-organ in your home town 

nationally organist. 

nd $1.00 for self-instructing course 
of five lessons. 
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The Swell “Pumper” 
By Henry Hackett, F. R. C. O. 


RESENT day organs have so many 

of their pipes placed in a swell box 

that the correct use of the swell 
pedal is one of the means by which a really 
good performer is known. 

How many of us have not come across 
the*man on the stool who thinks that the 
swell pedal is a convenient vehicle for the 
exercise of his right foot and who treats 
his listeners to a continual pumping of the 
swell shutters. 

The late Sir John Stainer puts on record 
the case of an indifferent performer who 
presided at an organ of which the swell 
shutters were plainly visible and who con- 
tinued his pumping even when playing on 


the uncoupled choir organ—which was un- 
enclosed ! . 

The first point to notice with regard to 
the correct use of the swell pedal is the 
fact that the first opening of a few inches 
produces the greatest crescendo. This 
should therefore be made slowly, and after- 
wards the speed of opening should be 
accelerated considerably, due to the fact 
that the crescendo then is’ not so great. 
The reverse process should of course be 
employed with the decrescendo—a swift 
closing until one arrives at the last two or 
three inches, after which time the shutters 
should be allowed to close slowly. 


—Musical Opinion. 
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what difference there might be between a 
genuine 32-ft. and a 32-ft. “resultant” with 
which he had had more previous experience. 
In half a minute he discovered a curious 
state of affairs: the lowest D sounded E 
and the lowest E sounded D! In short, 
two of the pipes were transposed. The 
fault, no doubt, lay in some blunder in the 
electric wiring, as it is scarcely probable 
that two such immense pipes could have 
been bodily lifted out and put back in the 
wrong places. When the organist returned 
his attention was called to it. 
he had been playing that organ over two 
years, he had never noticed it. Indeed, the 
writer had the greatest difficulty in convinc- 
ing him that anything was the matter. 

The old custom of playing an interlude 
between the verses of a hymn is now prac- 
tically obsolete. But in the use of certain 
organists who are old enough to know bet- 
ter, there remains—doubtless as a sort of 
“hang-over” from the old interlude—a cus- 
tom of inserting two or three meaningless 
chords between one verse and the next and 
building up the opening chord piecemeal 
from the pedal up.. Even when done well, 
this is quite unnecessary, as a moment of 
silence followed by a clean and clear at- 
tack is far preferable. But, when done 
badly, as is usually the case, it becomes a 
clumsy and inartistic mannerism. What 
would be thought of an orchestra if the 
players should begin to sound the first notes 
of a symphony, one at a time, beginning 
with the double-basses and should con- 
tinue their haphazard fiddling and blowing 
until the moment when the conductor’s beat 
started them off on their orderly perform- 
ance ? 


The Source of Mannerisms 
NXT OW WHENCE do all these little ob- 


4 jectionable mannerisms ‘arise among 
a class of musicians (organists) whose 
musical education has been at least as sound 
and thorough as that of those who special- 
ize on other instruments ? 

It arises from the detached nature of 
an organist’s position as regards other 
musical activities. Even in the matter of 
church organ playing itself, he is occupied 
with the duties of his own position. Sun- 
day after Sunday he pursues his work, and 
only on rare occasions does he hear how 
others play the service. Yet frequent com- 
parison is necessary if he is to take a 
broader and more objective view of the 
matter. For if, in hearing others, he does 
not observe excellences which he might imi- 


But, although 


tate, he at least observes faults which he 
might endeavor to avoid. 

Above all, the organist should embrace 
every possible opportunity for listening to 
good orchestras, good string-quartets and 
chamber-music of all descriptions, as well 
as solo violinists and violoncellists of high 
standing. If he can play some instrument 
in a fairly good amateur orchestra, under a 
really competent professional leader, the ex- 
perience will be most enlightening. 
a pianist, he can arrange for frequent prac- 
tice of sonatas with some competent violin- 
ist, or, better still, of trios for violin, vio- 
loncello and piano, the result upon his 
organ playing will, after a few months be 
of a most gratifying character. 


Hobnobbing with Musicians 


Vee TO associate socially with 
other musicians is not without some 
benefit, but an organist must not hope for 
much direct criticism from them. Violin- 
ists, pianists and other instrumentalists who 
do not themselves play the organ have a 
profound respect for the man who can read 
and execute three staves at once and man- 
age all the stops, pistons and swell pedals. 
Thus, disagreeably conscious though they 
may be of the organist’s musical shortcom- 
ings in the matter of phrasing and rhythm, 
they are timid about expressing their 
opinion for fear of revealing their igno- 
rance in regard to the more _ technical 
points of organ playing. 

The organist should frequent, to some 
extent, vaudeville and burlesque shows, pro- 
vided only they are excellent of their kind. 
True, the music he will hear is often be- 
neath contempt as musical composition, but 
he may -well benefit by observing how, 
under the direction of a competent con- 
ductor, even the threadbare and banal tunes 
are made graceful, spirited and effective. 
I would have him also observe the quick 
pick-up of one number after another, the 
splendid attacks, the general spirit of tense 
wide-awakeness on the part of the per- 
formers compared to which the ordinary 
state of church musicians on their jobs is 
that of a summer-afternoon siesta. 

John Wesley (or was it his brother, 
Charles?) once remarked’ that it was “too 
bad the Devil had all the best tunes.” That 
remark has somewhat lost its force at the 
present day, as the repertoire of sacred 
music has grown to include much beauty 
with popular appeal. One might be so bold 
as to revise good Wesley’s remark to read, 
“Too bad the Devil should have all the best 
attack, phrasing and rhythm!” 


“The ideal organ is generally the result 
of careful thought and work on the part 
of both organist and builder, although it 


is cheerfully admitted that the builder's 
share is by far the greater.’—VAN DEN- 
MAN THOMPSON. 
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More Pupils! 


More Money! 
‘with Melody Way 


Many parents who hesitate to 
start their children with indi- 
vidual lessons will gladly en- 
roll them in Melody Way 
classes. You can teach 12 ata 
time, at lower cost to each 
pupil, and still greatly increase 
your earnings per hour. 


You will get more pupils—and 
the majority of them will con- 
tinue with individual lessons 
on completion of the Melody 
Way course. Here, again, you 
increase your earnings as a 
direct result of adopting the 
Melody Way. 


More pupils—a bigger in- 
come—greater satisfaction on 
the part of parents and pupils. 


Melody Way fascinates chil- 
dren. Little singing melodies 
with the first lessons arouse 
enthusiasm and give the con- 
fidence. Rapid progress keeps 
them interested. We show 
you how to organize and teach 
Melody Way classes. Mail 
the coupon. 


Melody Way to 
Play the Violin 


Mr. W. Otto Miessner has applied 
to violin instruction the same prin- 
ciples that have made Melody Way 
to Play the Piano a nation-wide 


Suitable for class or indi- 
Write for full 


success. 
vidual instructions. 
information. 


Miessner Institute of Music 
154 Broadway, Milwaukee, Wis. 


LS gt 


Miessner Institute oF Music, 
154 Broadway, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Gentlemen: Please send me details on: 
()Melody Way to Play the Piano 
(Melody Way to Play the Violin 
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Improve 


In Church 


or Home 


The Orgoblo Junior,a 
small electrically operated 
organ blower will improve 
the quality of tone and the 
service of any organ, old 
or new. 


Your Organ 


The Orgoblo 


is the result of 30 years experience and thoroughly en- 
dorsed by manufacturers of organs and all organists 
who have used it. Thousands are giving satisfactory 
service in churches, theatres, schools and homes. 


Let us send you a pamphlet describing the Orgoblo 
Junior for small student and home organs, or if you 
are connected with church activities we will send full 
descriptive material on the larger sizes. 


THE SPENCER TURBINE CO. 


ORGAN 
HARTFORD, & POWER s CONNECTICUT 
DiEP i. s 
Geese |e 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 


ALBUM OF TRANSCRIPTIONS FOR 
THE PIPE ORGAN 


By H. J. STEWART 


Masterly arrangements of compositions by celebrated composers 
and an interesting, original sonata, in four movements, that is 
being played by the foremost concert artists. 


Price, $2.00 
1712 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


GUILMANT 


ORGAN SCHOOL 
DR. WILLIAM C. CARL 


Director 


Students Aided in Securing Positions 


Free 
Scholarships 


Church, Recital, 
Theatre Courses 


New Prospectus Ready 


17 E. Eleventh Street New York 


COURSE IN 


THEATRE ORGAN PLAYING 


Two three-manual and one two-manual 
Wurlitzer and Kimball theatre unit or- 
eee a new $25,000 Wurlitzer— 
or lessons and practice. Special courses 
for pianists changing toorgan. Advanced 
pupils practice before moving picture 


screen, 


210 N.7TH. ST. 


GRADUATES ARE AT 
CONSTANT DEMAND AT BIG 


SALARIES. PART SCHOLARSHIPS 
AVAILABLE, 


Write for Catalog E 


h VERMOND KNAUSS SCHCOL OF ORGAN PLAYING | 


Musical Guide for Mass Service 


Not knowing the service of high mass and re- 
quiem keeps many organists from accepting en- 
gagements. With this book any organist without 
prev.ous experience can playthe services correctly. 
Approved by hundreds of Priests, Bishops and 
the Pope’s Music Committee. Price, $1.00. 


UNION MUSIC CO., 131 W. 23rd St., New York 


No 
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ORGAN AND (°HOIR QUESTIONS ANSWERED 
By Henry S. Fry : ra 


‘ 
FORMER PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ORGANISTS, 
DEAN OF THE PENNSYLVANIA CHAPTER OF THE A. G. O. 


No question will be answered in THE ETUDE unless accompanied b : 
and address of the inquirer. Only initials, or pseudonym given, will be published. 


‘the full name 


Q. The ergan in our Masonie Lodge is a 
two manual, with pedals, and has nine stops, 
including two for the pedals. The music used 
is usually for marching. _ Sometimes, before 
I have learned the pedal part, I put @ piece 
on, using only the manuals. Can you tell 
me why the bass part is so very light when 
so played? Did “Topsy grow that way” or 
is it some worn out part that can be re- 
paired?—D. O. 8. 

A. The result you mention is due to the 
missing 16-foot tone which is included in 
the pedal organ, and which is not sounding 
when manuals only are being used. 

Q. The following are the specifications of 
our two manual organ. Will you kindly sug- 
gest what should be the next stop added to 


jhe Swell Organ, also the next one to be 
added to the Great Organ? \ 
Great Organ 
Open Diapason ...... a 
Gedecks Weisrerats.s eters tele f hi: : 
Salicionals rea caniocuaoe sr app sonedangeable 
TAR vey U8 Se Grcecct eect $ af with Swell. 
Swell Organ 
Wil laevis class icreteleneiatesoiecs 8’ - 
Stopped Diapason.... 8’ 
Echo Salicional...... 8’ 
Viol d’Orchestra...... 8’ 
Flute Harmonic...... 4’ —M, G. 


A. From the standpoint of an organ to be 
used for the playing of organ compositions, 
besides its use aS an accompanying instru- 
ment for the chureh services, we would sug- 
gest the addition of an Oboe to the Swell 
Organ. For greater body of. tone an Open 
Diapason might be added. For the addition 
to the Great Organ, we would suggest Oc- 
tave 4’. 

. (1) What are the specifications of the 
organ installed for the Sesqui-Oentennial Ba- 
position? (2) What is the principal differ- 
ence between a church organ, a concert organ 
and a theater organ? (3) Why are the man- 
uals on a theater organ named Accompani- 
ment, Solo and Orchestra when_this is con- 
trary to the general practice?—W. A. T. . 

A. (1) The specifications of the Sesqui- 
Centennial Exposition organ are too long to 
be included in this column, and we would 
suggest your communicating with the build- 
ers, The Austin Organ Co., Hartford, Con- 
necticut, requesting a copy of the printed 
specifications. 

(2) A church organ is designed from the 
standpoint of accompanying the church serv- 
ices, which requires a good dignified body of 
organ tone. The Concert organ is usually 
built along the same lines, but with addi- 
tional stops useful for colorful recital work. 
Many large church organs have these addi- 
tional stops included, permitting their use 
for effective recital work. A theatre organ 
is designed with emphasis on the individual 
effects, rather than with special reference 
to “ensemble,” which is so important in 
church and concert organs. Theater organs 
are usually built on the unit plan. 

(3) The manuals are so named because of 
their use in the manner indicated bv the 
names applied, the Accompaniment manual 
being primarily for the use of accompanying 
stops, the Solo manual for solo possibilities 
of the instrument, and the third or Orchestral 
manual for either solo or accompanying work. 


This third or Orchestral manual is also usu- 


ally used for full organ effect. 


Q. I am interested in organizing a Junior 


Choir but do not know just how to go at it. 
Do the boys sing alto? They are too young 
to sing bass or tenor.—A. P. P. 

You do not state whether your proposed 
Junior Choir is to consist of boys only or 
boys and girls. If it is to include boys only, 
certain boys might sing the alto part, though 
care must be taken to keep the quality of 
tone of an agreeable character. If the chorus 
is to consist of girls and boys we would sug- 
gest the use of some of the-girls to sing the 
alto parts, reserving the boys to sing So- 
prano parts (using head tones) with the girls 
singing that part. If voices can be found 
suitable for second alto parts you can use 
in your work, compositions of four parts for 
women’s voices. These compositions, together 
with those for two or three parts for women’s 
voices and unison choruses, will be, available 
for your work. 


CHURCH, CONCERT, AND /| 
RESIDENCE ORGAN PLAYING / 
Modern electric action church and con- 
cert organs for lessons and practice. 
Special courses for pianists changing to 


pupils have many 
. GRADUATES 


ARE AT CONSTANT DEMAND. 
PART SCHOLARSHIPS AVAIL- 


Write for Catalog E2 


ALLENTOWN PA. 
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Q. The following questions were includ 
in the paper work of the 1928 examinatitt 
of the American Guild of Organists. Wi 
you suggest answers to these questions? ~ 

(1) What may be called the great aie 
line in the history of music? ~ i ag 

(2) Tell what you can of the origin of f 
oratorio. : 


(3) What is the acoustical meaning 
resonance? 
(4) Describe the rondel type. e 
(5) Define faburden, motet. f 


(6) What would be a good division of voice 

in @ mixed choir of 50? yi 

) Who was the first man to uwnderstan 

the essential clements of the perfect cadenec 
(8) What is the history of the madrigal? 

(9) Describe the process of tuning a woe 
open diapason pipe. b 

(10) Who was the inventor of instrument 
composition? 

. Most of these questions are based ¢ 
the Stanford and Forsyth “History of Musie 
and our answers are given largely on fT 
authority of this work, a 

(1) 900 A. D. may fairly be called fl 
great dividing line in the history of musi 
the invention of plural-melody, fundament 
ip importance, having occurred about th: 

ime. 

i (2) The dramatic treatment of sacred su 
jects in the seventeenth century evolved tl 
oratorio in its modern sense. In the eigh 
eenth century marked development wi 
shown in this direction, the well-known or. 
torios. of Handel being a product of th 
period. Philip Neri was the founder of t! 
Congregazione dell’ Oratorio, which wi 
formed in Florence about 1550 for purely r 
ligious ‘purposes. Its musical services, hoy 
ever, contained the germ of a particular sty 
of sacred performance to which the nan 
Oratorio has ever since been given. M4 

3) Resonance is that quality in acousti 
which gives vitality to sound. ~- 

(4) Theoretically the rondel was a thre 
part song, each of whose phrases was sur 
through thrice. At every repetition the sing 
changed parts. Thus, with mixed voices, ft 
effect would be a sort of triple counterpoin 
This was the theory. The true rondel ty; 
is shown in the two interchanging par’ 
that make up the pes or “foot”? of Sumer 


icumen in. 
=> o 
SERS 
ee aaa 
Sei ae 
2 
——os 
—— 
Sr rr 


Ex.1 


NER SERIE GARE Ee ee! Pitre 
EERE se ITS CES carr ee 
SSS ee ey 


Sing cu- cu Sing cu-~cu nou,. 
(5) Faburden appears to have been a pla 
for inverting intervals and. was introduce 
into the church im 1322 when it came to I 
a recognized chureh practice, as a result « 
a Papal decree, to go back to plain son; 
For great occasions permission was give 
poet add consecutive fourths, fifths ar 
octaves, 


’ Ex. 2 ‘i 
——— — 
It is said that musicians took and conceive 
the idea of having. the first tenors sing tt 
bottom part (the bass) an octave higher, r 
sulting in 


Ex.3 


which, of course, in our day, is a suece 
sion of first inversions. Faburden was — 
existence as a secular practice long befo 
it was adopted in the church. : 
The motet was generally a_ three-pa 
composition founded on some portion of t) 
Church service. The tenor part selected. w 
either a fragment of plain song, or, less ¢o} 
monly, a secular tune, turned from unmes 
ured into measured (triple time) mus 
The range of rhythms was very narrow. T 
works of Bach, known as motets; show th 
the same limitations did not exist in 1 
treatment, his compositions of that type i 
cluding quadruple measure and as many 
eight parts, pra 
(6) The proper division of a chorus 
fifty depends, of course, on the voices 
lected, but we would suggest the following 
a peek: varying it to secure the desired 1 
Suit: : e ~ 
16 Sopranos 
11 Altos 
10 Tenors 
13 Basses and baritones. : 
(7) Guillaume Dufay (1400-1474) 
Fleming, best remembered as Canon of Ca 
brai, for which church he wrote most of | 
music, is recognized as the first man tot 
derstand the essential elements of the p 
fect cadence. ; 
(8) The madrigal originally was a ple: 
ant part-song where the same music sery 
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TEACH 
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‘ ae 
Inly a Buescher affords you such remarkably 
Sock and easy results. Patented Snap-on Pads, the 
reatest improvement for beauty of tone — easy to 
eplace — no more cementing. Found only on the 
suescher. Patented Automatic Octave Key — 
lways positive. Perfect scale accuracy. Easiest to 
lay tercuse of exclusive improvements. You can 
uickly master the Buescher—then teach it. 
Increase your Income. Young people everywhere 
rant to play. Any instrument on 6 days’ trial—easy 
ayments to suit. Write for complete information 
nd Saxophone Book. (457) 


Buescher. Band Instrument Co. 
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TINDALE 
Music Filing Cabinet 


Needed by every Musician, 
Music Student, Library, 
School and Convent. 

Will keep your music orderly, 
‘protected from damage, and 
where you can instantly 

: find it. 
Send for list of 
3 most popular ‘styles 


TINDALE CABINET CO. 
40-46 Lawrence St. 


Flushing, > New York 


A [ 
For 2 Orchestrations 
Gavotte, from the Opera ‘‘Mignon” 
A. Thomas 
_ Tallahassee Nights, A Creole I 
Bacchanale..........R. S. Stoughton | 
Exceptionally attractive numbers, 
arr. by Hildreth, Parts for all recog- | 
nized orchestral insts. inc. saxophones 
and tenor banjo;fully cued—effective | 
E forlarge or small combinations, or 
solos, trios, etc., with piano acc. 
Also TENOR BANJO SOLO: 


20¢ 


STAMPS 
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YOU WILL ALSO RECEIVE: 
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STANDARD OF AMERICA - 

ALUMNI OF 2000 
Piane Tuning, Pipe and 
Reed Organ and Player 
Piano. Year Book Free 
27-29 Gainsboro Street 
_ BOSTON, MASS. 


BAND AND OrcHESTRA DEPARTMENT 
(Continued from page 839) 


home. These are primarily group activities 
and can never function on any other basis. 
This does not mean that sectional rehears- 
als are taboo—quite the reverse. 

The full and sectional must supplement 
each other; neither can be one hundred per 
cent efficient without the other. In the sec- 
tional rehearsal, the instructor has oppor- 
tunity to help the individual, to give class 
instruction on the technic of the instru- 
ments, to watch intonation, accuracy, and 
the thousand other things so vital to a 
finished performance. The full rehearsal 
must give the completed picture of the 
composition to the members, show them 
how their own thread weaves in with many 
others to create a thing of living beauty, 
give them social. feeling of being one of a 
large group, manifest to them the reasons 
for intonation, accuracy, counting, phrasing 
and coloring. 

Schools give from five two-hour rehears- 
als weekly to the precarious once-a-week, 
after-school rehearsal, with results in di- 
rect proportion. Many, many schools have 
more than five forty-five-minute periods a 
week; this should be aiined for as a mini- 
mum standard for all bands and orches- 
tras. One should not be disappointed if 
the school authorities will not give the 
time the first year or two the ensemble is 
functioning; if the results are good, they 
are far more easy to convince. 

If five periods are provided two of them 
at least should be given to full rehearsals, 
and the remainder divided into string, wind 
or most-needed-attention periods. 


Who Should Pay the Bill? 


EW SCHOOLS today provide all the 
instruments and material for the or- 
chestra. In fact, many refuse to furnish 


a few dollars’ worth of music. A frac- 
tion of the amount used to equip the “voca- 
tional” subjects, manual training, domestic 


‘science, bill-posting, commercial work and 


all the others, or even the expensive books 
of the “academic” subjects, could give a 
glorious music department. Music is the 
only subject expected to exist on charity. 
Yet school music starts children on a voca- 
tion more surely than do the so-called 
vocational subjects. 

Children should own their own instru- 
ments; they are more earnest when dol- 
lars are invested. Also, parents are inter- 
ested in having them succeed. Children 
are more careful of personal possessions 
than school property. 

Certain instruments are costly and 
rarely used for solo work; bass, oboe, bas- 
soon, alto horn, French horn, tuba, tym- 
pani and drums. Then there are other in- 
struments which might be more used. for 
solo than they are: cello, viola, clarinet, 
piccolo, baritone, trombone. Children can 
often be persuaded to buy these, but it is 
a slow process and the whole ensemble 
suffers. The orchestra should own all in- 
struments in the first group and about half 
the number required in the second. 

Rotary clubs and other civic organiza- 
tions can sometimes be induced to donate 
instruments; entertainments are good, but 
slow to raise enough money. The school 
is the agent that should give the funds 
for music. It is sound educationally; it is 
a vocational subject. The school must 
therefore support it. If work is done well, 
whether or not support is forthcoming, 
then success will be far more likely to be 
attained. 


First Year Ear Graining 
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To be practiced also in close position 


in all major and minor keys . 


Ex.9* 
C Major 
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~ HARMONY BY MAIL 
_ A practical and thorough course of 40 lessons. 
4 ‘ Small monthly payments. 

Send for Prospectus and Rates. Mss. corrected. 
Music composed, send poem for estimate. 
_. ALFRED WOOLER, Mus. Doc. 
Suite A. 171 Cleveland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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During this study, original exercises in 
different keys and rhythms should be es- 
sayed by the pupil. This drill gives him a 
sense of self-reliance and of self-expres- 


sion which is necessary to his musical 
growth. 

At the completion of the work covered 
thus far an examination should be given 
from both the written and the keyboard 
standpoints—the visual and the aural as- 
pects, as it were. 

Original work on paper and applied 
work at the keyboard must be insisted 
upon daily if the pupil is to benefit by it. 


Thinking of a subject merely once or twice 


a week naturally does not give the facility - 


required. It is sometimes a difficult mat- 
ter for a teacher to make pupils acquire 
this habit of daily theoretical thinking. 

However, as daily habits and practices 
become a part of the innermost selves, it 
may be seen how very important it is to 
keep this subject before the eyes and in the 
consciousness if a real understanding of 
the facts involved is to be achieved. 


SELF-TEST QUESTIONS ON MISS 
DALLAM’S ARTICLE 

1. What is the danger of laying the 
greater stress on written work in Ear 
Training ? 

2. What is the advantage of learning 
enharmonic scales? 

3. Explain the statement “all intervals 
are major in their upward measurement.” 

4. What is meant by the “position” of 
a triad? 

5. Name four cadences. 

6. IWhat peculiarity may be noted in all 
seventh chords? 


“Play with strong, ‘even’ rhythm! The playing of certain pianists re- 
sembles the staggering and jerky walk of a drunkard.”—ScuuMann. 
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Very White Teeth 
STILL... 
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Ignoring the teeth and attacking 
the gums, the disease of neglect 
(Pyorrhea) takes its tolls in health. 
And 4 persons out of 5 after forty 
and thousands younger pay its high 
price. 

Forget these odds and start using 
the dentifrice that does all you can 
expect of an ordinary toothpaste 
and in addition protects you against 
this dread foe. 

Morning and night, daily, brush 
teeth and gums with Forhan’s for 
the Gums. It helps to clean teeth 
white and keep gums firm and 
healthy. As you know, Pyorrhea 
seldom attacks healthy gums. 

Get a tube of Forhan’s from your 
druggist—today ... 35c and 60c. 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 
Forhan Company, New York 


Forha n’s for the 


gums 


YOUR TEETH ARE ONLY AS H"ALTHY AS YOUR GUMS 
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Kha hire 
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a 
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a [4 expression to any face. Perfectly 
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women. Solid form or water-proof 
liquid: BLACK or BROWN, 7écat 
your dealer's or direct, postpaid. 

MAYBELLINE CO., CHICAGO 
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At home. at the theatre, while shopping 
or traveling, or if you find yoursef in 
Sam stuffy rooms or crowded places, the 
. Sy ungent fragrance of Crown Lavender 
Wy Emnelling Salts clears the krain, steadies 
ey the nerves, counteracts faintness and 
. weariness. It is invigorating—a delight 
and comfort. Sold everywhere. Schief- 
felin & Co., 170 William St., New York. 


Removes Dandruff—Stops Hair Falling 
Restores Color an 
Beauty to Gray and Faded Hair 
60¢c. and £1.00 at druggists. 
Hiscox Chem. Works. Patchogue, N. ¥ 


{ill The Hair Root 


Mymethod is the only way to prevent the hair from grow- 
ing again. Easy, painless, hurmiess. No sears Booklet 
free. Write today enclosing 3 red stamps. We teach Reaut 

Culture, D, J, Mahler, 141-A Mahler Park, Providence, BR. 1. 


Send for illustrated catalog and 
special folder on musical and 
other club emblems. 
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a : ‘HE. SUMMER vacation is long. 
Why not devote some portion of 
it to the study and selection of 

ew works both for the teacher’s repertoire 

and the student’s? Even if one cannot 
visit the music stores, there is a possibility 
of securing “On Sale” music. The writer 
spent the summer of 1914 in London. 

Here, as in all foreign cities of any size, 

it was possible to get an excellent output 

of works for study. 

Having found a good accompanist the 
writer looked over perhaps fifty or sixty 
works. These she catalogued and graded, 
adding such as appealed to her for her 
course of study for the next season. She 
then discarded some works which she had 
taught too long for genuine interest and 
added the fresh list. Among these were 
the then unknown Purcell Sonatas, three 
in number, although the Golden Sonata 
had been played in Boston the previous 
season by twenty violins, several cellos and 
piano—an admirable way of treating such 
works as a fitting ensemble for students. 

A logical course of-study, fresh and up- 
to-date, requires some study and prepara- 
tion on the part of the teacher. What 
better time is there than in the summer 
to prepare this material for use? In the 
busy winter season the teacher cannot go 
to the music stores frequently. Before the 
new season starts the writer usually goes 
over her book of three hundred or more 
works and grades them, dropping the 
works that have outworn her interest and 
that of the pupils. All this is absolutely 
necessary to a successful season and is a 
material help in making programs when 
the concert season arrives. It will help 
to make notes in a book, something like 
this: 1. Good for study, not for public 
use (The Handel G minor Sonata). (The 
sonatas for flute and violin or two violins 
and piano, Bach.) 2. Used too thuch in 
recitals and on the radio. 3. Valuable in 
teaching: A. Staccato, B. Spiccato, C. 
teaching: D. Rhythm. F. Tone. These 
pieces are to be graded carefully. 


Well Defined List 


T IS of the greatest importance that 
the young teacher have a well-defined 

list of studies and pieces for the year’s 
work. The use of wrong exercises may 
do a good deal of harm and the selection 
of pieces out of the pupil’s grade may 
cause dissatisfaction and lack of interest. 
Pieces should be selected according to the 
pupil’s environment. For instance, it would 
not be well to use the Sonatinas of Schu- 
bert in the case of a pupil who is not 
musical or whose parents and general en- 
vironment are not musical. Pieces should 
be within the mental as well as the physical 
grasp of the pupil. The question of en- 
vironment should be considered. No pupil 
should be made to study classical works too 
early for mental comprehension. 

There was a time when the Berceuse by 
Godard, the Cansonctta from the Concerto 
Romantique, the Svendsen Romance and 
the Ries Suites . . . were taught constantly 
by all of us. To-day we add other works 

‘than the Berceusc to our repertoire. There 
was a time when the average pupil in 
a small town could not hear the intervals 
found in works such as this and the Medi- 
tation from’ “Thais.” What would they 
have thought of the Ketten and Chabrier 
works or the transcription of the present 
day Russian literature? 

The radio and the sound-reproducing 
machine have put us on our mettle. We 
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Taking the New eaching 
Season Profitable 


By Epira Lynwoop WInN 


are bound to recognize that we must be 
constantly adding to our repertoire for 
future use. Everyone hears the violin to- 
day. Everyone knows the average reper- 
toire. The best of us are sick to death 
of merely pleasing works, 


Radio Depression 


pr BECOME discouraged, after 
the first enthusiasm of the radio out- 
put, because they cannot play the same 
works as well as our young artists who 
respond to the introduction of the an- 
nouncer. There should be some works not 
tco dificult for every pupil to play to 
friends. Though these need not be the 
great works the pupil at the same time 
should be practicing one or two really 
difficult works in order that there may be 
some incentive to hard study. The Bruch 
Concerto in G Minor need not be played 
in public the same year it is studied for 
the first time. Nor need the Mendelssohn 
be added to a pupil’s public repertoire just 
because it is being studied. Some teachers 
make a fatal mistake in allowing pupils 
to play works that are not yet ripe for 
public performance. The studio recital is 
the proper time for the trying out of works 
studied during the year. 

A few works of the salon type (included 
in good folios) may be given to pupils 
every season. Sonatas and _ concertos 
studied may be played at frequent studio 
recitals. A good piano teacher recently 
told the writer that he almost never taught 
concertos now. “The pupils will not study 
them,” he said, “because they are deter- 
mined to play only what pleases them. 
Piano study is growing more and more to 
be a pleasant diversion. Few are enter- 
ing the field as teachers or concert per- 
formers.” 


However this may be, the violin con- 


certos are absolutely necessary for the 
foundation of technic and tone and style. 
In school we study the classics. Why not 
in music? How few of our pupils ever 
grasp the content of the Bach Sonatas? 
They fail because of lack of knowledge of 
harmony and theory, sound musicianship 
and real interest. 


Preparation for Pleasure 
YOUNG man who had studied voice 
for three years came to a city teacher 
for advice. The teacher found that the 
applicant had never sung any works but 
the lightest type of ballads. It was time 


that the classics: should be studied—the. 


Old English songs, the Brahms and Franz 
songs, the best English ballads, and some 
of the older Italian songs. The oratorios 
and a few operatic arias might be included. 
Time is precious in the vocal world. Why 
let weeks disappear without absorbing the 
real literature of the voice? 

The education of this student had just 
begun. He needed \to learn to read at 
sight, to hear more music, to study long 
and hard. For though the voice was a 
good one, the price of success would be a 
long apprenticeship. “Would you think 
of graduating from college with such a 
meagre knowledge of the classics?” said 
the teacher. The answer was, “No!” — 

The world is full of dilettante students 
of music. Singing for pleasure has be- 
come a fetish. The violin, even if played 
only “for pleasure,” means hard years of 
preparation. Youth is wasting its hours 
in desultory study. Even at the risk of 
losing pupils teachers of good standing 
should rise to the occasion and insist on 
the study of good literature. Private 
teachers and conservatory teachers should 
write for the upholding of musical 
standards. 


(Change in Pitch 


By RoBert BRAINE 


REFERRING to the article on “Correct 
Pitch” in the July number of the Violinist’s 
Etude, Mr. William C. Stonaker, Vice- 
President of the National Association of 
Piano Tuners, Inc., sends an. interesting 
communication stating that “Universal 
Pitch” 440 A, which is a shade higher than 
“Tnternational Pitch” 435 A, is coming into 
wide use in the United States'and Canada. 
Mr. Stonaker’s letter follows: 

To THE EtupE: 

Concerning Mr. Robert Braine’s article, 
“Correct Pitch” in the July issue, I want 
to say that for the past two years or more 
all first class tuners have been using the 
“Universal Pitch” which is 440 A. More- 
over, at the present time, I believe that 
practically all manufacturers of musical in- 


struments use 440 A as their standard. An 
exception must be made in the case of 
France, however, since they still use the 
so-called French Diapason A 435. 

All theaters in the metropolitan district 
keep their organs and pianos up to the 440 
fork and all recital pianos as well are 
tuned to that pitch. Having covered prac- 
tically every large city in the United States 
and Canada in the past few years I know 
that the 440 A is the only pitch used in the 
theaters. 

However, I find pianos in private homes, 
including those of teachers, that are in 
many cases from one half to a full tone be- 
low pitch. Too much stress cannot be laid 
on the question of pitch. It is deplorable 
to think of violin and singing teachers and 


their pupils using instruments in such j 
condition. 

The Manufacturers Association andl 
National Association of Piano Tu 
recommend at least four tunings a year, 
it is hard to get the message into 
homes. 

Mr. Braine’s article is fine in every othe} 
respect. s 

Wiram C. STONAKER 

A small volume could be written on pi it tch 
and the changes which have taken place | 
it during the past two hundred years 
seems as if the matter is never allowed 
rest. Mr. Stonaker’s letter, giving the lat 
developments, will be of the greatest i 
terest to violinists and musicians gener. 

Dr. Theo. Baker, Ph.D., in writing 
the changes of pitch, says: “The stande 
French pitch, universally adopted in Fr 
in 1859, gives the tone A 435 (double) 
brations a second, C having 522. For 
there was no recognized standard, the 
varying in different instruments (org 
and localities, by as much as a fourth. 
inconveniences resulting led to the e 
lishment, early in the 17th century, 
mean pitch (A averaging about 420 
tions) which held its own for some 
hundred years. This has been called 
classical pitch, having obtained throug 
the period of classical composition. Af 
this the growing tendency to force the 
upwards led to numerous deliberations by 
scientists and musicians. 

“The German congress at Stuttgart 
adopted the pitch A 440, but the French 
pitch here mentioned is, in point of facet, 
the only real standard, and, since its formal 
adoption by the Vienna Congress in N 
vember, 1887, is frequently termed ‘inter 
national pitch.” It is called ‘low pitch’ a 
opposed to the ‘high pitch’ (concert pitch) 
in vogue formerly.” 

Since the new “Universal Pitch” (A 440) 
is coming into general use, it would be wis 
if violin students and musicians generally 
would instruct their tuners to tune thei 
pianos to A 440, 


Left Finger String @rossing 
By E. A. SANDERSON 


Cross quickly, cross noiselessly. This 
we take as the ever-ruling precept for | 
fingers or right hand in going from stri 
to string. But, though exercises witho 
number are given for manipulating the 
bow in its cross- string ‘movement, scarcel 
a one is to be found to train the left 
gers to brisk, smooth movements from 
one string to another. 

Measures such as this, then; 


(to be played in the first position) are i 
valuable as practice material, in their in- 
sistence on the instantaneous passage ¢ 
the second finger from the E-string to 
A-string, 


“Do your best, your utmost at all tin 
whether there is money in it or m 
Measuring out your talents by the penng 
worth is poor policy. A great tale 
makes you a prince among men. T. 
fore, be princely in your gifts”? — 

—Musical Ao. and Her 


“HAKKERT” 


The World’s Finest in Gut Strings for _ 
Violin, Viola, ’Cello. 


Give yourself and your instrument a 

“*treat’’ and try a combination set of 

“HAKKERT” Gut and “JOACHIM" Wound Strings 

Violin A, “Hakkert” 300; Violin D, “Hakkert’’ 350 

Violin D, “Joachim” (aluminum) 75¢ 

Violin G, “Joachim” (pure silver) $1.00 

Cello A, “Hakkert” $1.00; ‘Cello D, “Hakkert"’ $1.25 
“~~ ‘Oello G, “Joachim $1.20; ‘Cello C, ‘Joachim" $1.60 

HAKKERT”’ Gut Strings (made in Rotterdam) have been 

for years by Europe's leading Artists. Since our introduc- 

_ tion of them here they have been wonderfully endorsed by 
very American Artist who has bought them. 

_ Each string is Guaranteed to satisfy. 

| “*JOACHIM’’ Strings are our own winding and are now 
1 papired in quality. Each string Guaranteed to give 
sisfaction. 

Send at once for temporary circular (pending issue of 

klet) or better yet order a set of these Artists’ strings 

i learn what really good strings mean. 

_ NOTE—Teachers and professionals enclose professional 
card—also ask for our large catalog of Violins and 

_ aecessories, and pamphlet on old Violins and Bows. 

ui WM. K. LEWIS & SON 

Importers, dealers, makers in exclustve Violin Goods 

207 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Mlinois 


VIOLINS 


Deep, Mellow, Soulful 


We are makers of high-grade violins, 

instruments of the finest tonal quality, 

appreciated by the greatest artists. Rasy 

terms, if desired. Get details today. 
GUSTAV V. HENNING 

302 University Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 


Bo 


FREE ~ 
CATALOGUE 


and STRINGS 


Master Repairing 


| MAKING TRIALS 
f OF TRUE TONE 


PHONE = = 


WE TEACH YOU THIS PROFITABLE 
PROFESSION AT HOME DURING SPARE TIME 


_ Send for FREE copy of the 30th ANNIVERSARY 
EDITION of our book, “WINNING INDEPEN- 
DENCE.” Read how students master tuning with 
our TUNE-A-PHONE and WHY our graduates 

_ head the profession in all parts of the world. With 
Bryant’s patented devices, tools, charts and les- 

_ sons, one learns quickly and easily. Low tuition: 
easy terms. Diplomas granted. MONEY BACK 

IF NOT SATISFIED. $10.00 to $25.00 a day, 

_ exceptional opportunities and an ideal profession 

' await you. 


BRYANT SCHOOL OF TUNING, 32 Bryant Bldg., Augusta, Mich. 
ean ec 


_ MUSIC TEACHERS ATTENTION 


We have something that belongs to you, belongs 
to all of your pupils. It is a text and note book 
combined containing clear, brief, simple explanation 
A = the fundamental principles of the Science of 

usic. 
Explains clearly: 
Notes on the key, on the printed page, all phases 
of time, scales, chords and arpeggios with rules for 
fingering them, phrasing, pedaling, musical terms 
commonly used, key signatures, different kinds of 
music, musi¢ form, embellishments, intervals, melo- 
| dy writing, transposing, history of music, a list of 
| good musie, ete, 

} Price, 75c. Buy from music dealers or from Ideal 
Note Book Publishing Company, Lock Box 31, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


/ MUSIC ENGRAVING 

_ Piano, Band, Orchestra and Octavo work. We 

specialize in book work; also engraved titles. 
Send your mss. for estimate. 


; OTTO A. C. NULSEN, 
P.O. Box 774 
124 Government Place Cincinnati, Ohio 


Send for Our 
‘““Sample Book of Practice- 


Promoting Piano Pieces’’ 
containing forty-eight full page excerpts of 
easy Piano Numbers. Sent gratis upon request. 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 
| 1712-1714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


- ENGRAVERS »LITHOGRAPHERS 
PRINT ANYTHING IN MUSIC- BY ANY PROCESS 


f— PRINT FOR INDIVIDUALS 
stastisnepiere REFERENCE ANY PUBLISHER 


ZIMMERMAN 


"When you write to 


SON CO. 


OTTO 
NNATI OHIO 


Keeping a Finger on a String 


By W. iy 


Instruction books lay stress on keep- 
ing a finger on a string unless it in- 
terferes with the tone being produced. 
Yet, in spite of repeated injunctions, young 
players often keep all the fingers, except 
the one in actual use, raised in the air. 
This removal of the fingers the minute 
they are not in use may be in part re- 
sponsible for lack of firmness in the hold- 
ing of the violin. 

A certain advantage in keeping the fingers 
consistently down is that the hand acquires 
and retains a rounded shape which brings 
the fingers in good position over the finger- 
board. The finger positions usually recom- 
mended to beginners—and useful also to old- 
er players who have become careless—has 
the fourth finger on the G-string playing 
D, the third on G (D-string), the second on 
C (Astring) and the first on F (E string). 
This is not to be played but is given for 
training the fingers to good position. Asan 
extension of this, one writer suggests that 
the third, second and first fingers cover 
two strings at the same time. 

It is easy to understand the reason for 
this emphasis on the retention of a finger 
upon a string. The mind then gives at- 
tention only to lowering the finger re- 
quired. For example, suppose one has the 
succession G (D string) and B (A string), 
eighth notes. As the third finger rises 
the first must descend. If the third finger 
is kept on the string, only one muscular 
action is necessary. The advantage is still 
greater in case, as may happen, the G is 
to be sounded again, following the B. If 
the G is in good tune the hand is in cor- 
rect position. Holding the finger on the 
string makes it probable that the first fin- 
ger will fall on the string at the right 
spot to produce B. This practice makes 
a sort of anchor for the hand. 

Studies are often constructed so as to 
present melodic figures which demand the 
retention of one finger on a string while 
the others are used. The design, of course, 
is to establish a good hand position and 
thus contribute to good intonation. If a 
certain tone is desired the finger should 
fall on the string at the precise spot to 
produce that pitch. If the hand position 
is uncertain the pitch will also be uncer- 
tain and insecure. 


. BALTZELL 


This practice is helpful in arpeggios and 
broken chords in which certain notes oc- 
cur in ascending and descending succes- 
sions. For example, in the arpeggio of C, be- 
ginning with the open G and moving up- 
ward, C-E-G-C-E-G and back again to G, 
keep the third finger on C until E is played; 
then have it ready over G. Hold G until C 
is played; C until E (fourth finger) is 
played; then move the second finger over 
to G. Descending, hold G until the fourth 
finger has played E; have the second 
ready over C; keep it on the string while 
G and E are played and continue it there 
while the lower notes of the chord are 
sounded and until C is again reached in 
the repetition of the ascending arpeggio. 

The ability to cover two strings at the 
same time is useful if the melodic inter- 
val consists of a perfect fifth, C-G, for 
example. An interruption of the legato is 
caused by the necessity of raising the fin- 
ger from one string and transferring it to 
an adjoining string. 3esides this the 
student who is not cautioned is apt to 
play an untrue fifth. In passing from C 
to G the finger should move at a right- 
angle to the line of the string, that is, 
perfectly parallel to the line of the nut. 
Because players usually have the fingers 
on a slant the tip of a finger makes a 
sort of slant resulting in a fifth slightly 
untrue. Covering two strings is there- 
fore helpful in gaining perfect intonation 
as well as in keeping legato connections. 

An extension of this principle of hold- 
ing a finger on a string can be made with 
the idea of preparation. The muscular 
action is more difficult but it can be learned 
and used in emergency when it is distinct- 
ly valuable. Suppose the player sounds 
C (A string) and this tone is to be fol- 
lowed by G (D string). The passage is 
legato. The player should try to have 
the third finger in position on the D string, 
even down on the string, before the second 
is through playing the C, and the second 
must remain on C until the G is sounded. 

In this instance both principles, reten- 
tion and preparation, are used. The young 
player who receives proper drill in these 
two principles will gain a correct hand 
and finger action much more quickly and 
play in better tune. 


(on Precisione 


By CaroLineE V. Woop 


A trio was rehearsing one day. When 
they came to a passage marked meno 
mosso the violinist always had a marked 
tendency to “pick up” the tempo. Finally 
the ‘cellist called attention to the fact that 
the passage should be played a little more 
slowly rather. than more quickly than the 
preceding portion. 

“Doesn’t meno mosso mean ‘more mo- 
tion’ 2” argued the violinist. 

“No. That would be piu mosso,” was 
the reply. 

The pianist had no idea what the term 
meant. Yet all three were well-advanced, 
serious music students. 

The ignorance prevalent among students 
(and professionals as well) in regard to 
the meaning and pronunciation of common 
musical terms is appalling. The teachers 
are largely responsible for this ignorance, 
though there is no reason why a student 
who is interested in his music study should 


this 
often 


in 
is 


not exercise a little initiative 
respect. Laziness, however, 
stronger than curiosity. 

The dictionary habit should be encour- 
aged. A Clarke’s “Pocket Musical Dic- 
tionary” is certainly within the means of 
all, and one then has at one’s elbow a 
handy source of musical information of 
all kinds. It seems inexcusable to call 
finale “fie-nal” or to be utterly ignorant 
of the meaning of stringendo or stretto. 
Whether you are studying with a teacher 
or are “on your own” get a musical dic- 
tionary at once and use it. Look up every 
musical term you are not sure about. 
Learn the pronunciation as well as the 
meaning. Do not be afraid to pronounce 
the words correctly simply because you 
think others do not know any better. 

Acquiring a good musical vocabulary is 
really a very important phase of your 
study. Do not neglect it. 


“It may be made a rule that, when the fourth has to remain on a lower 


string while the other fingers move 
arm be taken well under the instrur 


about on the higher strings, the left 
ment so that the hand is brought into 


a position that permits of the fingers falling easily and attacking the 


string perpendicularly.” 


Jerrrey Putver} in The Strad. 


Big Money 
and a Barrel of Fun 


First-Class Saxophonists make big money 
and the work is easy and pleasant. You 
might easily become a wizard like Tom 
Brown or a great record-maker like Clyde 
Doerr or Bennie Krueger or Jos. Smith. 
$100 to $500 weekly is not unusual for such 
musicians to earn. 


BUESCHE: 
CTrue "Tone Saxophone 


It’s the ideal instrument for social entertain- 
ment. Itisa key tosocial popularity. At parties, 
everywhere, the Buescher Saxophone player is the 
center of attraction. 


Easy to Play—Easy to Pay 


The Buescher Saxophone is the easiest of all 
instruments to play. You don’t have to be “‘tal- 
ented.” Besides being easy to play, we make it 
easy to pay for a Buescher Saxophone. Play and 
earn while you pay. 

Only a Buescher gives you these extra features: 
Snap-on Pads, greatest improvement, easy to re- 
place, no cementing—Patented Automatic Octave 
Key — perfect Scale Accuracy — convenient key 
arrangement. ? “ 

6 Days’ Trial on any Buescher Saxophone, Cornet, 
Trumpet, Trombone or other instrument. Fill out 
and mail coupon for full information. Mention 
instrument in which you are interested. 


Buescher Band Instrument Co. 
2610 Buescher Block Elkhart, Indiana 
! BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
fel 2610 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Ind. 
Gentlemen: Withoutobligating me in any way please send 
me yourfreeliterature. Mentioninstrument interested in. 
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METRONOMES 


An Invaluable Aid in the 

Training of the Piano Stu- 

dent. Gives the Correct 

Tempoand Teaches an Ap- 

preciation of Rhythm. 

Our Metronomes are of 

the finest® quality and 

fully guaranteed 

Have Your Dealer 
a Demonstration 


KRAUTH 
& 


BENNINGHOFEN 
Hamilton, Ohio 


Make 


Win This $250 
Phonograph! 


No expense or 
obligation to you! 


See Pace 812 
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Toves Witpwoon TRAIL 


NOVEMBER 1928 


in American music 


Announcing a new series of songs—re- 
markable for their beautiful expression and 
unusual poetic insight. These songs appeal 
in both words and music to the imagina- 
tion. ..and are especially ‘‘ grateful” for the 
singer. 

Every singer will find these songs a wel- 
come addition to programs. Vocal teachers 
are receiving Oliver Music Company pub- 
lications with enthusiasm. 

Sunset... by Oliver Murray Edwards 
and Dr. William Berwald...is one ot 
over sixty songs already published. 

Ask your dealer about these songs... 
or write us for thematics. 


Moderato Sunset 
by oP rm Ca oy —— 
= = == SS SS = SS = 


and there I aaw 


Price, 40 en F4 
Copyright $928 by Oliver M. Rewards 
formations Copyright Gecwted 


THE OLIVER MUSIC COMPANY 


Dept. 8, JAMES STREET 


Syracuse, New York 


——.  Pusic Folk —~KY 
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VIOLIN QUESTIONS ANSWERED | 


By RoBert BraINne 


No question will be answered in THE ETUDE unless accompanied by the full name |} 
and address of the inquirer. Only initials, or pseudonym given, will be published, |} 
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Five Dollars Up. 

J. W. C.—If your violin is a genuine 
Stradivarius, almost any dealer in old vio- 
lins would buy it or find a purchaser for 
you. But there is not more than one 
ehance in a million that it is. Used Strads 
(imitation) are worth from $5 up according 
to quality. Some imitation Strads, when 
made by master violin makers, are very val- 
uable. If your violin is only a factory- 
made imitation you could probably sell it 
yourself to some of your friends or have a 
music teacher or music dealer sell it for you 
on commission. If you have reason to be- 
lieve the violin is a high-class instrument 
it would be wise before trying to sell it to 
send-it to some dealer in old violins to find 
out what it is worth. 


“Sul A.” 

Sr. M. D.—When “Sul A” is marked _oyer 
a passage it means that it is to be played 
on the A string only. A dotted line is, or 
should be, placed over the passage to show 
how far the A string is to be employed ex- 
elusively. In the absence of a dotted line, 
you will have to use your judgment, unless a 
letter indicating a change to another string 
is placed where the change should be made. 


Latin Label. 

A. D, Z—The labels in the violins of Jo- 
seph Guarnerius are in Latin. 2—the vio- 
lins you name are made mostly with two- 
piece backs, although there are a few with 
one piece. 


Carl Flesch. 

A, O.—Carl Flesch, Hungarian violinist, 
was born in Moson, Hungary, in 1873. He 
was a pupil of Griin and Marsick. He con- 
certized and taught extensively in Wurope 
and was the leader of the Queen of Ru- 
mania’s String Quartet. He taught in many 
large European cities and edited numerous 
important violin works. He is the author of 
“The Art of Violin Playing,” a valuable 
educational work. 

He has taught and concertized extensively 
in the United States and was the head of 
the violin department of the Curtis Insti- 
tute of Musie in Philadelphia for some 
time. He has recently given up his resi- 
dence in the United States and removed to 
Europe where he intends to reside perma- 
nently. 


Welcome Suggestions. 

H. D. W.—Thank you for your sugges- 
tions. THr Erupr at all times welcomes 
ideas and acts on them when practical. We 
hope to publish some articles of the type 
you describe during the coming year. 

De Beriot. ‘se 

G. H. T.—It is probable that the Seventh 
Concerto for Violin by De Beriot is the 
most popular of his violin concertos, al- 
though his First Concerto with its showy 
scale passages in left hand pizzicato is played 
a good deal. Of his miscellaneous works 
two of the most popular are his Scéne de 


He evidently has only a local reputation a 
his name is not listed under the names 6 
eminent makers. “ 


Not Paint but Varnish. 

G. M.—Violins should be varnished, ne 
painted. Jlowever, I would not even re-va 
nish the old violin, unless the yarnish is i 
very bad condition. The probabilities y 
that your violin only needs cleaning to make 
it look presentable. 3 : 


Submitting Manuscripts. 

M. G.—Without hearing you play it woul 
be impossible to say just what causes yo 
poor tone. Have you read the article 
“Tone Technic” in the Violinist’s Etude 
June? This gives much advice on how t 
produce a fine tone. Of course, the best thin; 
you can do is to take lessons from a goo 
violin teacher, if there is one available in 
your yicinity. It is impossible to acquire 
good technic on the violin without a teach 
and a very good one at that. 2. The edito 
of a musical publication to which you sen¢ 
a composition for sale usually returns it 
without comment if he considers it unaya 
able for publication. Occasionally he will 
add to the rejection slip a few words stating 
why it is returned, especially if the co 
poser requests it and if the composition sho 
talent. 3. There is no set rule as to f 


Worth the Price. 
K. W. D.—In justice to its advertiser 
Tur Erupr cannot undertake to go into 
merits of modern violin makers as this wou 
come under the head of advertising. Ho 
ever, the maker you name stands well in 
trade. If your violin possesses a sweet tone, 
with sufficient power, and is of even quality 
through the different positions, it ought 
be worth the $250 you paid for it, althou 
I should not like to say definitely witho 
seeing the violin. 
Pedal Markings. \ 
_G, L.—If the piano accompaniments to your 
violin music have been well edited and the 
pedaling carefully marked by a good pianist 
the pedal should be used as marked. In 
great many editions we find no pedaling 
dicated or it is incorrectly marked. In ca 
of this kind there is nothing to do but for th 
accompanist to use his own judgment in ped- 
aling. Rubinstein said that it took a life 
time to learn the correct use of the pedals 
in piano playing. We find only very good 
pianists able to use the pedals correctly, un- 
less specific markings are indicated. I 
Inlaid Violins. a 
C. D.—In the absence of any label, name 
or brand on your violin, it is impossible to 
state, from a written description alone, whi 
the maker was. A great many violins with 
elaborate ornamentation and pictures on the 
back, such as you describe, were made 
Italy in the last century, but very few violin 


of this kind are made at the present day. 


Let his Sixth Air rié which have ; 
Hevea ee riders onee ae iveke are Pera one of the dealers in old violins who 
very widely used by advanced violin stu- pent deus ut Tue Ervpp could tell you some- 
dents and certain professional violinists, 45 eta oO Tee Re if you shipped 
none of them are played in concerts by vir-  Viojin ‘“witt mpossible to set a value on the 
= tuosi of the very first rank. Reed without seeing it, but violins with 
No violin student should attempt any of Bitines pokes or with elaborate inlaying 0 
the above named works unless he can play eae ea near castles, animals, human be 
Kreutzer well. rate ae eapecisiie as i 8 back are, as a 
special features—the things that have caused you to welcome and 2 beer : ay y valuable. ] 
4 =) . Ma ta Ss. Mi 
treasure each new issue—THE ETUDE will be a regular reminder auwery te eae ie think you need worry Three-Quarter Size, } 
of your thoughtfulness, spreading your good wishes over an entire over danger to the eyes from a breaking steel __E. K.—Better start the eleven-year-old pu 
year. A most appropriate and appreciated musical gift, THE B string, as steel strings do not fly when they Pil at once as the violin is an instrument 
ETUDE is yet the least expensive, costing only $2.00 a year. 


Music Magazine 
Delightful, in Excellent Taste and Yet Inexpensive 
on Only $2.00 a Year! 


THE ETUDE 
Music Magazine 


Coming once every month brimful of captivating articles, music and 


break. 1 have never heard of an injury from Which requires a very early start to secure 
this cause in the case of a steel BE though the best results, As the pupil is very small 
there is some danger from breaking gut for her age she can use a three-quarter size 
strings. While the steel BE is safer than a 0 smaller if necessary. 2. There will be no 
gut IE the danger from either is so slight difficulty when she changes to a_ full-sized 
as to be negligible. violin, if she is quite ready for it. If she has 
- a good ear, she will in a few weeks instine- 
Impossible to Advise. tively adapt herself to the larger stretches 
F. B.—The inscription in your violin states Tequired by the full-sized instrument, 4 
that the violin was made by Jacobus Stainer, 
in Absam, near Innsbruck. Stainer was the String Breaking, 
greatest violin maker of Germany. There is D. D.—The frequent breaking of your cello 
hardly more than one chance in ten thousand ‘Strings may come from any one of seve! 
that your violin is a real Stainer. There is causes. The strings may be of poor quali 
an immense number of imitations, worth from You may tune your cello to too high a pit 
a few dollars up, having the same label as It should be kept at universal pitch (low 
yours. Real Stainers cost from $1,000 up. pitch) at all times and the strings should 
2. Whether the fact that you seem to have » hever be let down after you are through play 
stopped improving at fourteen years of age, !"8; for then the cello will never stay in 
after having studied for seven years, is the tune, Strings break more frequently in the 
| fault of yourself or your teacher cannot be Summer, on account of the great heat and 
ascertained without my knowing you person- humidity in the atmosphere and on account 
ally and hearing you play. of the perspiration of the hand. The fact 
3. It is also impossible to judge whether that the strings break at the nut might 
or not you had better keep on with your indicate that the notches in the nut have 
present teacher, after having made two pre- Yery sharp edges which eut the strin 
vious changes. I should have to know your Smooth these sharp edges with a file a 
teacher and his methods of teaching. rub the notches with soap so that the str 
will slip easily through. Also soap ; 
notches in the bridge where the strings rest 


Subscriptions may be new or renewal and may begin 
=~ = with any future issue you desire. 
A Bright, Cheerful Announcement Card with Every Gift Subscription 


TN ie 
Taare 
With each gift subscription, we will be delighted to send one of our 


bright, colorful announcement cards to arrive by Christmas bearing 
your name and good wishes. Simply mention that the subscription is 
a gift when ordering and rest assured that the subscription will be 
properly entered and the card will be promptly mailed. 


oe a : : & 
REDUCED PRICES ror TWO or MORE SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Save Money by Ordering Two or More Subscriptions at the Following Special Prices: 
Two Subscriptions—remit for each $1.85 

Seven Subscriptions—remit for each....... $1.65 

Ten Subscriptions—remit for each ......... $1.60 


Three Subscriptions—remit for each... $1.75 
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Five Subscriptions—remit for each 


Don’t Delay! Order Early! 


Avoid the last minute rush. Prevent the usual fuss and worry. 
Send in your order EARLY! Take advantage of this easy way to do Gir oath: anieeehoasds 
your Christmas shopping. D. A.—The fingerboard of the violin should 
be perfectly smooth, without bumps, hollows, Obscure Maker. a 
dents, depressions or sraeyes. rhe Wle FP pemers Sa | tam re your ‘" 
my you will find many of. your tones false anc s ous makers. ere haye 
HE I-TUDE Music MAGAZINE imperfect. Tf the wood of the fingerboard is been an enormous number of violin mal 
thick enough to admit of being cut down a who have made. violins within the last 
Theodore Presser Co., Publishers good repairer can smooth and level it and hundred years but who have only local repu 
take out the imperfections. This is a very tions and are quite unknown to fame. 
important matter, especially as regards tak- might write to some of tho dealers in 
ing out the grooves caused by the wear of violins, but it would be only by the merest 
the strings under pressure of the fingers. chance that you could learn anything abou! 
2. I cannot trace the maker of your violin. the maker. / 


Send Orders with Remittance Direct to 


1712 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


“Nay,” or Dervish flute which is used 
the “Zikr” dancers. It is a reed in- 
ment about eighteen inches long, is 
ced with six holes in the front and 
in the back and produces a sweet and 
ow tone in the hands of a good player. 
ides the Dervish dancers there are 
“Singing-Fakirs” who also dance to 
oft-repeated words of La Jlahi IIlalla. 
ve leader of the chorus starts the theme 
ch is taken up in turn by all of the 
ers who chant in unison as they dance 
her. : 

On the occasion of the “Moolid,” a pop- 
lar birthday festival given by the Egyp- 
jans in honour of their saints, most of 
music is of a light character calculated 
appeal to the taste of the people. 
We cannot leave the subject of Egyp- 
jan music without giving a brief survey 
of some of the more popular instruments 
if ancient and modern times, as it is 
mpossible to have a really good picture 
df the music of any people unless we know 
something of the character and type of 
the instruments upon which they produce 
heir national music. 
‘We have already mentioned the “first 
nstrument,’ or Hermean Lyre, whose 
three strings were said to represent the 
hree seasons of the Egyptian year in 
spring, summer and winter. There are 
many types of harps in Egypt to-day, 
varying in size from the small lyre to 
the large instrument resembling the 
Italian harp. 
The harp proper or “Beni” was a very 
pular instrument in ancient days and is 
sreserved in sculpture and painting to this 
lay in Temples and Museums. In the 
tomb of Rameses the Third, there are two 
harpists depicted with instruments of ten 
and thirteen strings which were doubtless 
similar to the harp described in the Old 
testament as “an instrument having ten 
strings.” Or perhaps it was like the tradi- 
ional harp of David. 

Belonging to the string-family was the 
“Tamboura,” an instrument compared to 
a guitar and played with a plectrum. Its 
Prototype is found in India to-day. 


Pipes, Flutes, Trumpets 


7 ‘HE PIPES of reeds were similar to 
4 the Grecian Syrinx and were in com- 
mon use. Flutes belonging to the same 
family-group abounded and still abound 
1s the most popular of all instruments ex- 
cept, perhaps, the drum. There is the 
Sebi,” or Coptic Flute, the “Photinx,” 
ot crooked flute, the shepherd’s musette, 
the scrannel-pipe and many other varieties. 
The “Mom” was a double flute in common 
ise with the older Egyptians. 

_ The trumpets are associated with temple 
rites, with war and processionals. There 
are several varieties in use in Egypt to- 
Jay. The conch-horn, similar to the 
[Indian “Buccina,” the ivory horn, the ‘long 
brass trumpet and the buffalo-horn were 
in use centuries ago. 

The sistrum, bells, cymbals and tam- 
Bes were and are commonly used for 
accompanying dances. The modern “traps” 
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RACTICING with the mind in full con- 
ol—instead of playing over the first piece 
‘the pile haphazardly and then discard- 
itis the way to sure achievement. 
student should decide what he needs 
—scales, exercises or studies. Hav- 
elected one of them he should get in 
d the objective and practice to attain 
Tf benefit comes from playing a piece 
y, he should by all means play it so. 
ever should he leave the piano until he 
at he has made ess with every 
exercise which he has practiced. 


Egyptian Pusic 
(Continued from page 836) 


used in our orchestras are by no means 
new in the evolution of musical instru- 
ments. 

The sistrum has a frame of brass on 
which metal rings are strung so as to 
produce a pleasant tinkling sound when 
shaken. It was once used in temples by 
women dancers. To-day ordinary “Al- 
meés” use this instrument in their dances, 
which in Egypt usually express some form 
of the “muscle-dance.” The castanet or 
“Crotola” is used for the same purpose. 
Little bells and small hand-cymbals are 


used by solo dancers as a substitute for | 


tambourines on occasion. 


The Heart-beat of Egypt 


HERE AS elsewhere in the East, the 

drum is of vast importance. It might 
well be called the “musical heart-beat of 
the country.” The “Baz” or Dervish 
drum, the “Tabl Shai’ or country drum, 
and the “Darool” or Syrian drum are all 
used in Egypt to-day as well as the “Dar- 
abukkeh” which is an instrument of’ very 
ancient origin. 

I can see no picture in Egypt where 
the drum is absent. For, from life to 
death, in peace or war, its voice is heard. 
We hear its soft insistent beat accom- 
panying some love-song and coming to us 
on the calm waters of the Nile. In an- 
other mood its tempo changes to the wild 
pulsing for some rhythmic dance in an 
Arab’s camp at night. 

The wandering minstrel announces his 
presence with the call of the drum and 
gathers hearers to whom he sings the 
songs of the glories of old Egypt. We 
seem to hear its throb coming over the 
desert, in the shimmering “dancing-devils” 
of the sun’s-rays on the hot sand. We 
hear it in the cool shadows of oases, in 
the very presence of the Pyramids and the 
Sphinx and among the ruined cities of 
the long-gone past. 

The procession of human beings coming 
and going, living and loving throughout 
their little day, leaves scarcely an imprint 
in the ever-shifting desert-sands. The old 
buried cities keep their secrets inviolate 
beneath the tawny heart of the desert. 
The lovers, singers, dancers and. all who 
make sweet music and move rhythmically 
for a brief space of time go to mingle 
with the dust. In the eternal cycle, new 
lovers and singers and dancers come upon 
the stage, new songs are sung, new dreams 
are born. Yet all are but echoes from an 
unchanging past. 


SELF-TEST QUESTIONS ON 

MISS STRICKLAND’S ARTICLE 

1. What is the mythical conception of 
the invention of the lyre? 

2. What part did music take in the yearly 
Nile Festival? 

3. What foreign countries 
to Egypt's musical life? 

4. What is the curious feature of Egyp- 
tian scales? 

5. Name five musical instruments of an- 


cient Egypt. 


contributed 


Perfecting Practice 
By MiriaM CHANDLER 


If, in playing studies, it is frequently 
difficult to keep in mind all the points to 
be observed, an outline should: be made. 
Then a section should be played repeatedly, 
the pupil observing one point at a time 
and playing one section after another until 
the study is played as nearly perfectly as 
possible. The piece may be only partly 
learned at the end of the practice hour, 
but that is no cause for worry if the 
student has learned well what he has gone 
over. It is not the study but the develop- 
ment that counts. 
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A harmonica class in one of the Public Schools of New York City. Note the complete absorption of the 
pupils in their work, as indicated by their attention to the instructor. 


The HARMONICA as 
an Important Factor in 
the Musical Education of 

Girls and Boys 


Ne Ue 


By WM. J. 


HAUSSLER 


~“Q6Y 


HAT leading musical authorities throughout the country 

realize not only the general educational value of the Har- 
monica, but also its very definite place in elementary musical 
training, is now a matter of open record. 


Group Playing of 
the Harmonica 


Thousands of public, private 
and parochial schools have made 
the Harmonica a part of their 
regular curriculum. 

In playgrounds and in recre- 
ation centers throughout the na- 
tion, the Harmonica is regarded 
as an important con- 
structive force in moral ” 
and cultural develop- 
ment. 

Full-fledged Harmon- 
ica Orchestras are to be 
found as a part of the 
activities of schools, 
clubs, institutions and 
organizations from coast 
to coast. 

It has been demon- 
strated that the Har- 
monica not only pro- 
vides good music, but 
also gives an appealing incen- 
tive for musical expression, de- 
velops the musical ear and sense 
of rhythm, and places the player 
on the path to a serious interest 
in the art. 

In addition, authorities in many 
fields of educational and social 
endeavor regard the modern Har- 
monica as a decisive moral force 
in shaping the lives of the youth 
of the land. 

Peter W. Dykema, Professor 


school. 


free only to teachers 
and others in authority. 
It tells the story of the 
Harmonica Movement 
and gives practical help 
for the development of 
group activities in the 


§ of Music Education at Columbia 
| University, New York City, has 
aptly phrased the modern edu- 
cator’s attitude toward the har- 
monica in his published  state- 
ment: “Inspiring everyone to play 
a musical instrument means laying 
the foundation for much happi- 
| ness and contentment. No in- 
> strument is better adapted to 
universal use than the 
Harmonica. May the 
time soon come when 
every man, woman and 
child will feel it is an 
important part of their 
equipment.” 


A Subject Worth 
Investigating 


In order that teachers 
everywhere may have 
the opportunity to know 
what has been accom- 
$ plished through harmonica activ- 
| ities, a comprehensive statement 
on the subject has been made 
available in a brochure entitled 
“The Harmonica as an Important 
Factor in the Modern Education 
of Girls and Boys.” To teachers 
| and others in authority, this will 
be sent without charge upon re- 
quest addressed to Wm. J. 
Haussler, Dept. 550-L, 114 East 


¥ 16th St., New York. 
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brilliancy. Leschetizky 
0-1915) and his school are also to be 
lentioned. This master, whose teachings 
had such wide effects, had two phases 
s pedagogical life. The first extended 
1852 to 1878, at St. Petersburg, 
he was the protagonist of the most 
and simply classic style, based on 
idy of Bach and the classics. 
second phase lasted from 1878 to 
, when he became, in Vienna, the 
gator of a style more lovely, more 
He was extremely fortunate in 
for a pupil one of the most perfect 
eatest artists of our day—Pader- 
(1860). It is needless to speak of 
virtuosity, the bravura, the certainty 
ution of this master. It is needless 
that under his fingers the tone of 
ano is transformed as if by magic, 
it has the charm and persuasive accent 
the voice. In that fact alone is nothing 
¢ rare. What is rare is this intense 
ataneity of expression, this colorful, 
vid playing. This magnificent art is ir- 
ssistible—there is no doubt about it. 
aderewski also has written compositions 
hich deserve to be found more often on 
1e programs of the virtuosi. 
Two of his pupils have acquired great 
putation—Harold Bauer and Ernest 
chelling. The ardent virility of style and 
ie magnificent virtuosity of the former, 
e charming and captivating talent of the 
tter, are well known. 
The name of Vladimir de Pachmann 
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ally outstanding teachers, conductors, and com- 
sers of his time. 

In the ninth and tenth measures of the first 
ction a ritardando is effective, though not in- 
cated. 


icy Sue, by Helen Wing. 

Richard Wagner once said of the waltzes of 
hann Strauss, Jr., ‘‘While they are not deep 
style, one Strauss waltz often contains more 
arm, more delicacy and more real musical 
rth than all the toilsome, constricted, factory- 
ade musical productions of some countries, 
hh to me are as inferior as lamp posts of 
; are to the towering spire of St. Stephen’s 
ome.” 

a somewhat similar way, we may say that 
e encore songs by Helen Wing are greatly 
perior to many more pretentious compositions 
the supposedly ‘fart song’ type. Miss Wing 
lf wrote the poem of the present song- 
citation, and the melody with-which she dressed 
is as saucily humorous as the words themselves. 
he effect of Saucy Sue will be greatly 
— if you can add a little action, such as 


4 
al 


ing your eyes when you sing, “I got my eyes 
you,” and placing your hands over your 
art when the word “heart” occurs. 


a 
od Careth for Me, by Miltona Moore. 
This is one of the most eloquent sacred songs, 
a simple way, which has come to our notice 
ra long time. What wonderful confidence in 
goodness of the Creator it expresses! : 
e careful not to slide from note to note. This 
(technically known as “portamento” or 
rying the voice’) is occasionally excellent. 
make this your general rule: let the voice 
ove directly from note to note without sounding 
of the intermediate notes. 


ptivation (Waltz), by G. N. Benson, 

rranged by Rob Roy Peery. 

Benson’s delightful piano compositions are 

wn to the readers of our magazine. This 

ption is the work of Rob Roy Peery, a 
of whom appeared on page 699 of the 

ber, 1928, issue. 


ckwoons boy left to attend an 
in a small town. He had never 
piano played but understood the 
sm of the organ and knew air 
umped into it with the foot pedals 
it play. Upon attending a concert 
academy a young lady performed 
9 ose sing it to work 
‘eeethgtuta organ, he 
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Evolution of Piano Playing 
(Continued from page 829) 


(1848) cannot be forgotten. He is a pian- 
ist of extraordinary temperament, despite 
eccentricities of style and manner. Arthur 
Friedheim is a virtuoso of high rank, an 
admirable interpreter of the music of his 
master, Liszt. 

Returning to Leschetizky, and his pupils, 
mention should be made of that delicious 
pianists, Annette Essipov, who turned all 
heads; of Ossip Gabrilowitsch, possessing 
technic and musicianship of the first 
order; of others—Mark Hambourg, Schna- 
bel, Ethel Leginska, Katharine Goodson. 

Other pedagogs also must be men- 
tioned as having made a reputation. Vas- 
sily Safonoy (1852-1918) had great in- 
fluence in Russia and left pedagogical 
writings. 

Louis Kohler (1820-1886) was a cele- 
brated teacher. His works are universally 
known and are excellent, ranging from 
easy to difficult. An anthology of his 
works may be found in Paris, at Costallat’s 
(5 volumes). His most remarkable pupil 
was Reisenauer, 

SELF-TEST QUESTIONS ON M. 

PHILIPS ARTICLE 

1. For what qualitics was Rubinstein 
particularly noted? 

2. What American composer has taken a 
place among the great world-musicians, 
and for what qualities? 

3. What are the outstanding qualities 


which give Paderewski first rank among - 


living pianists? 


Stupy Nores 


(Continued from page 859) 


Play this capriciously, which means rather 
rubato. Observe the syncopations in measures 
11-13. 


The second theme gives the G string a chance 
to display its depth and beauty of tone. 

How many can tell who is known as “The 
Waltz King?’ Waltzes by him and other mem- 
bers of his family who were also composers once 
caused a furor throughout Europe. 


Marquisette, by A. W. Lansing. 

Here we have a gavotte for four hands, which 
can be truthfully described as “taking.’’? Mr. 
Lansing is a resident of Albany, New. York, and 
has to his credit a large number of fine and 
practical organ pieces, piano pieces, anthems, and 
other compositions in the smaller forms. 

When the Primo has the same notes an octave 
apart, things are easy enough; but in. the Trio 
there are thirds and sixths which are less easy. 
This Trio, which is in D-flat, is excellent. 

As usual the Secondo gets the best of the deal, 
for his part contains almost no difficulties. 

The title, by the way, means “The Little 
Marquise.” 

In those poor, deluded days when the gavotte 
was popular, gracefulness had a_ considerable 
part in dancing. 


Idylle, by Charles E. Overholt. 

Mr. Overholt lives in Rushville, Illinois. He 
has composed considerable excellent music in the 
smaller forms. 

An Idyl (the French for which is “Idylle’’ 
as in the above title) is a description of pastoral 
scenes or rustic life; and though we do not know 
which the composer is portraying, we must admit 
the picture is a pleasant one, 

It is most necessary to phrase this piece as 
marked. Careless phrasing may be compared to 
poor lighting to which a painting is subjected: in 
cither case much of the intrinsic loveliness van- 
ishes, with the result that the spectator (in music, 
the listener) finds little to admire. The essential 
outlines have been lost. 

Use the Swell pedal carefully to bring out the 
exact essence of the melody. 

The composer has indicated a pleasing regis- 
tration. 


A Rustic Blow 


By Oscar H. RogsNneR 


was greatly astonished to note how rarely 
she touched the small pedals with her foot. 
After the concert he furnished his room- 
mate, a sophisticated young man, theme 
for constant jest thereafter when he re- 
marked in all seriousness, “Say, it don’t 
take much wind to keep a piano pumped 
up, does it?” 
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Taster Lesson—*Ghe Lark” 


; (Continued from page 842) 


Juring this part of the piece the scales 
| 36 should sound like cascades 
water, all crisp and pearly. In the 37th 
ure, well-marked accents should be 
f. on the first notes of each group of 
irty-second note figures in the right hand 
n the descending figure, which should 
Iso be somewhat accelerated and diminish 
1; sound towards the end of the measure. 
ut when measure 38 is reached, the tempo 
nould resume its normal pace. In meas- 
re 39, I make a little ritardando towards 
je end of the measure, but return to 
smpo in the beginning of measure 40. 

In this measure there appear the same 
ascade-like scales as in measure 36, with 
crescendo and a decrescendo on the fifth 
nd highest group of sixteenth notes. 
feasure 40 is similar to measure 37; but in 
jeasure 42 the sixteenth note figures in 
4e right hand should be played more 
lowly and heavily, especially the second 
nd forth groups. I continue thus in the 
3rd measure, but in measure 44 return 
» tempo again. In measure 46 accents 
hould be given on E flat and D flat, the 
wo upper notes of the two broken chords 
1 the bass. 
‘In measure 48 there is another brilliant 
cale in the right hand where an accent 
hould be given on C on the first beat, and 
Iso on the top note of the scale, namely 
‘in the high octave. Coming to meas- 
re 49, there should be crescendo and 
iminuendo on the first half of the measure 
nd on the second half, another crescendo, 
forking up again to the Con Bravura in 
jeasure 50. Here the melody must be 
yell brought out, but the accompaniment 
ust also sound pompously and grandilo- 
uently. 

In the beginning of measure 52, a ritar- 
ando must be made, but it should last only 
ntil the third beat of the measure when, 
fter a slight pause on G flat, the tempo 
hould be resumed with an accent on the 
igh F in the treble. From thence the pas- 
age should rush down to the fermata on 
he deep Bass F, after which there should 
e a jong pause. The rising arpeggios 
rhich open the Cadenza in measure 54, 
hould start slowly, with accents on the 
irst notes of each group of five, and grad- 
ally accelerate until, where the music is 
jarked quasitrillo, as many notes as pos- 
ible can be speeded into the trill. At the 
nd of this Cadenza there are four dotted 
ighth notes on F, and here the performer 
an play in as many notes as pleases his 
ancy, making first a crescendo and then a 
ecrescendo. 

In measure 55, marked poco meno mosso, 


where the principal melody returns, I take 
the high F in the bass with the right hand, 
and, in measure 58, the upper E flat in the 
treble with the left hand. There should 
be a ritardando at the end of the 58th meas- 
ure and the arpeggios in the beginning of 
measure 59 should start in tempo again, 
with an accent on the first D flat in the 
bass. The rest of the measure may be 
played ad libitum, and the pace should slow 
down in measure 60 where the lower notes 
of the sixteenth note octaves in the treble, 
D flat and E flat, and the ensuing F, a 
dotted quarter note, may be taken with the 
left hand to ensure smoothness. 


As the Trill of a Bird 
MEASURE 61 should be played a little 


more slowly, measure 62 a little more 
quickly and piano and measure 63 more 
slowly again. The trill in this measure 
should commence slowly and get faster and 
faster, imitating the trill of a bird. The 
Cadenza in measure 64 must start with 
an accent on the first high E flat in the 
treble. I take each of the first notes of 
the groups of ascending thirty-second notes 
with the left hand, namely E flat, G flat, B 
flat,-D flat, in order to impart brilliancy 
of execution, and also give an accent on 
the culminating high F of the ascent. 
Descending from this F, the first arpeg- 
gio starts slowly again and then proceeds 
faster and faster as it gathers momentum. 
In measure 65 a return is made to tempo 
primo, and, in the last six measures, the 
whole piece dies away, the ultimate two 
staccato chords in measure 69 and 70 being 
attacked very lightly. In measure 67 I play 
the high E flat quarter note in the bass on 
the second beat with the right hand, -and, 
in measure 68, I make the group of notes 
on the second beat a little faster, those on 
the third beat, slower, and those on the 
fourth beat, slower still, giving the effect 
of the song just dying away, as the lark 
soars up into the sky and disappears with 
the last sounds of the two gossamer-like 
chords at the end. 


SELF-HELP QUESTIONS ON MR. 
HAMBOURG’S ARTICLE 

1. What was Glinka’s great life pur- 
pose? 

2. What effect should be striven for in 
playing the Introduction? 

3. How may the melody be made to 
“float” above the accompaniment? 

4. To what may the scales in measure 
36 be likened? 

5. What is the reason for the ritardando 


im measure 68? 


Ghe Beethoven “Scherzo” 


By G. A. SAUNDERS 


'“BEETHOVEN’s genius rescued him from 
he degrading power of the commonplace 
n everyday life, even when it pressed 
ipon him most heavily,” Paul Bekker re- 
inds us in his recently published life of 
Be rcoses “It is customary to over- 
ook this aspect of his life; yet the pic- 
ure of Beethoven, as man and musician, 
incomplete without it. Reaction from 
high tragedy of his dreams, from high 
ectual tension, from ecstatic visions, 
the form, not of pleasant, ordinary 
-heartedness, but of resounding, al- 
hysterical outbursts of laughter; 


nly to explosive demoniac humors. 

.s a pianist, Beethoven had a knack 
‘eaking in upon the hush which fol- 
i his imaginative interpretations with 


peals of harsh laughter, bringing his hear- 
ers back from supernal regions to earth 
with brutal suddenness: and he did the 
same thing as a composer. 

“He abolished the quiet elegance, the 
cheerfulness and grace of the old minuet, 
substituting terrific natural force, freed 
from narrow rhythmic conventions, rest- 
less, sometimes darkly passionate, some- 
times full of wild joy, sometimes showing 
the reverse side of things with quiet 
humor, sometimes resolving deep pathos in 
lightly swinging dance-rhythms. It ceases 
to be a dance of polite society, formal and 
conventional, and becomes a dance of 
elemental spirits. 

“From the old minuet, with its drawing- 
room associations, is derived the humor- 
ous musical poem—the characteristic 
scherso of Beethoven.” 
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“A Check Every Month for 


Every woman who teaches 
Music will be interested in the 
following letter -from a Nash- 
ville Teacher : 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDER- 

WRITERS, 

Lincoln, Nebr. 

Gentlemen:—On December 19, when 
crossing the street, I was struck by a 
speeding automobile, causing a fractured 
skull, dislocated rib, wrist and ankle, also 
several cuts and bruises. I had a trephine 
operation, spinal punctures, etc., staying m 
the hospital seven weeks, facing a future 
clouded by insanity or catalepsy. 

But I was a T. C. U. patient, and had 
the best of everything in the finest hos- 
pital in the city. Always, in moments of 
consciousness, I thought of the T. C. U— 
my true, rehable friend that sent money 
S help pay nurses and doctors to save my 
ife. 

A check every month for 12 months! 
And such courteous, sympathetic letters! 
What friend could do more! 

I believe the T. C. U. saved my reason, 
my imtellect, my sanity. 

ReBeccA SPARKMAN, 

505 Wilson Blvd., N., Nashville, Tenn. 


If You Teach Music 


you are eligible to membership in the 
Teachers’ Casualty Underwriters—a na- 
tional organization of teachers which will 
assume the risk and share the burden of 
your financial losses when you are sick 
or quarantined, or when you are accident- 
ally injured. It will also pay you Opera- 
tion and Hospital Benefits. 


12 Months” 


That’s What It Meant to This Woman 
to be a Member of the T. Coy. 


Will You Get Your Check 
When You Need It? 


Suppose you suffered an Accident to- 
morrow, or were taken sick, and were 
unable to do your work for a few weeks 
or months— 

Will you get a check from the T. C. U, 
to help pay the Doctor, the Nurse and the 
Board Bill? 

Just fill out and mail the coupon. We 
will then send you full particulars as to 
how we protect teachers. Please do it 
today. 

Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
913 T. C. U. Bldg. Lincoln, Nebr. 


To the T. C. U., 913 T. GC. U: Building, 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


I am interested in knowing abut your Pro- 
tective Benefits. Send me the whole story and 
booklet of testimonials. ‘ 
Name 


Address 


obligation) 


The Class System of Piano Teaching 


For Public Schools—Private Schools, Colleges 
and Private Teachers of Piano 


By JUDSON ELDRIDGE 


Originally compiled to sell for $7.50 
Present Edition of 500 to sell at reduced price of $4.50 


A complete course in class Piano Pedagogy, embracing every phase of the work from the 
kindergarten to the advanced stages of music study; together with all ear-training and 


sequential studies, kindergarten materials. 


ON WINTER EVENINGS—Five Characteristic Pieces for Pianoforte 
By Judson Eldridge—$1.0o—Special price to Teachers, 70 cents 


Children Don’t Cry for this--they demand it 


WRITE TODAY FOR CIRCULAR AND INFORMATION 


THE ELTON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
3805 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


START A TUNING BUSINESS | 


yourself, anywhere. Earn $2 to $4 an hour spare 
time, or $200 to $500 month, full time. Requires 90 
minutes to tune average piano, and pay ranges 
around $5 per tuning. Player work also brings big 
pay. We train you thoroughly and rapidly at home. 
Get our free booklet “Piano Tuning as a Business.” 


Mack Institute, Crafton Sta., EM-16, Pittsburgh, Pa, 


PIANO JAZZ 


By Note or Ear. With or without music. Short Course, 
Adult beginners taught by Mail. No teacher required. Self 
instruction Course for Advanced Pianists, Learn 259 styles of 
Bass, 684 Syncopated Effects,Biue Harmony Oriental, Chime. 
Movieand Onfe Jazz. Trick Endings, Clever Breaks. Space 
Fillers Sax Slurs, Triple Bass, Wicked Harmony, Blue Obli- 
gato and 247 other subjects, including Ear Playing. 183 pages 
of REAT Jazz, 25,000 words. A postal brings our FREE 
special offer. 


Waterman Piavo Schoo], 1836 W. Adams St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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An Amazin 
Over 1200 Ni 


yea to See leer) 

jo, New Wo ymphony (Dvorak) 
Rustie of Spring (Sinding) “ihe ) 
Prelude (Rachmaninoff) 

Valse Caprice (Rubinstein) 
Londonderry Air (Transcription) 
Waltz of the Flowers (Tschaikowsky) 


McKINLEY MUSIC COMPANY, 


Publishers of the well-known books: 


WHAT SHALL I GIVE MY PUPIL? 


Assortment of Standard Teaching Music at 20 CENTS a COPY 

umbers. All Plainly Graded, Edited, Analyzed and Up-to-date 

A Trial Order will convince you that this is the Most Reliable Edition Ever Published 
A few of our Leading Numbers — Ask Your Dealer for Complete Catalog 


1501-1515 East 55th St., 


PLEASANT HOURS PIANO INSTRUCTOR and WORLD-FAMOUS 
GRADED SELECTIONS FOR PIANO 


THE WORLD-FAMOUS 
McKINLEY EDITION 


Grande Polka de Concert (Bartlett) 
Second Hungarian Rhapsody (Liszt) 
Deep River. Negro Spiritual (Trans.) 
Robin’s Return (Fisher 
Andantino (in the Ca ral) (Lemare) 
Song of the Voiga Boatmen (Trans.) 
Song (Trans. by Kern) 


In Old Vienna. Viennese Fol 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


When you write to our advertisers always mention THE ETUDE, It identifies you as one in touch with the higher ideals of art and life. 
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WANTED 
Theatre Organists 


Positions paying salaries of $50 
to $150 weekly are so many that 
finished players are practically 
assured of engagements through 
the College. 
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COSMOPOLITAN 
SCHOOL MU SI Cc & DRAMATIC 


SHIRLEY GANDELL—President 


Eminent faculty of 60 Artists. Normal training for 
Teachers. Students’ Orchestra, Concerts, Lectures, 
Diplomas, Degrees and Teachers’ Certificates. 


Departments—Piano, Voice, Violin, Musical 
Theory. Composition, Violoncello, Orches- 
tral Instruments, Public School Music, 
Dramatic Art, etc. Students may enter at 
any time. 
Many Free Advantages and Scholarships 
Piano and Violin Prizes 

For particulars address—Edwin L. Stephen, Mgr. 

COSMOPOLITAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 

Box E, 16th Floor Kimball Hall Bldg., Chicago 


Che Starrett School 
CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


Franklin Stead, Director 
RENOWNED FACULTY—Concerts, RECITALS. 
DipLtomas AND DEGREES CONFERRED— 
‘TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES 

Special Classes in Technique and Interpretation 
for Teachers and Advanced Students. Courses in 
Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, Theory, Harmony, 
Composition, Cello, Opera Study—Dept. of Speech 
and Dramatic Art and Public School Music. Special 
Dept. for Children. All athletics. Horseback riding. 
Fireproof buildings with ample grounds. Two beauti- 
ful dormitories on campus. For catalogue address 
the Director, 

Students may enter at any time. 


The Starrett School Conservatory 
of Music 
Box FE, 4515 Drexel Blvd., Cutcaco. 


Students have lessons and practice before the Screens provided by the Col- 
New two, three and four manual Wurlitzer and Moeller 
owned and operated by the 


lege in its studios. 
theatre organs for lessons and _ practice, 
College. 

Direction: 


CHARLES H. DEMOREST and HENRY FRANCIS PARKS 


Famous Theatre Organists 


The DENVER 
COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


Non-Profit —Accredited 


Full 4 years college course leading 


Fall Session Now Open 


to MUS.B. DEGREE, DIPLOMA, 
CERTIFICATES. 


SCHEDULE OF LESSONS 


First Year (Beginners) 


Faculty of 35. Student body of 800. 
Highest Educational Standards. 


Address: 


1st term—First working registrations. 1006 Grant Strect E) Denver, Cal: 
2nd term—Playing of weekly news features and song slides. 
3rd term—Short feature films and jazz. 
Ath term—Long feature films and cuing. 0 0.9.0. te 3 
: bbb bbb 
Second Year (Advanced) 
1st term—Actual screen playing of feature films. 
2nd term—TImprovisation including waltzes, marches, jazz, etc. 
3rd term—All scenics, effects and constant screen practice. 
Ath term—Screen playing before audiences. 


LENGTH OF COURSE 


The time which will be consumed in covering the course will be determined 
Students 
who never have studied organ previously will require two full years to finish 


to a large extent upon the ability as organists of those who take it. 


the course. Experienced organists may cover it in one year or less. 


j b Ke in singing, piano, , violi d theory. 
NOTE—Church and concert organists of experience are eligible to enter the Cogrses tn Ota, LARP US eee ee 


advanced course. 


COMPLETE CATALOG ON REQUEST 


STUDENT DORMITORIES 


Artistic and comfortable dormitory accommodations for men and women in college 
building. Piano furnished with each room. Prices reasonable. 
Make reservations now. 


CHICAGO 
MUSICAL 
COLLEGE 


College Building Chicago, Ill. 


HERBERT WITHERSPOON, President 
LEON SAMETINI, Vice-President 
RUDOLPH GANZ, Vice-President 
CARL D. KINSEY, Manager 


54th YEAR 


of 80. Trainin 
Harmony, and 


55 Studios . 


Elizabeth Johnson, President 


60 East Van Buren St. 


t ts May Enter at Any Time. 
An International Conservatory Students May Enter ny 
Pledged to the Highest Artistic 
Standerds. Established 1867 


Dept. 2,52 Putnam Avenue . 


When rou write to our advertisers always mention THE ETUDE. 


LAWRENCE CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


A Department of Lawrence College 
Piano, Voice, Violin, Cello, Organ, Composition, Public School Music and 
Instrumental School Music Supervision. 


For free catalog address 
CARL J. WATERMAN, Dean, Box E, Lawrence Conservatory, Appleton, Wisconsin 


THE ETUD 


28th Year 


One of America’s Finest Institutions 

Devoted to Education in Music 

Fully accredited courses leading to 

CERTIFICATES, DIPLOMAS 
and DEGREES 

By Authority of the State of Illinois 


Training in the following departments;] 


Piano. Voice, Violin, Theory, Violoncello, 
Normal Training, Public School Music, 
Chorus Singing, Correlated Arts, History of 
Music, Ensemble, Orchestra, Professional 
Accompanying, Conducting, Harp, Brass and 
Wood Wind Instruments. Dramatic Express- 
ion, English and Psychology. 


Send for complete catalog 
COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Box E. 509 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
Harrison 5930 
Member National Association of Schools of Music 


Northwestern University 

School of Music 
@ @ A University Professional School of 
highest standard. Ideal location im- 


mediately north of Chicago. Degree 
SCHOOL of courses. All branches of Music taught. 
Public School Music and Church and 


| USIC Choral Music Departments acknowl- 


edged leaders, Liberal Arts subjects 
NORTHWESTERN 


without extra expense. 

Free bulletins. P. C. Lutkin, Room 102 
UNIVERSITY 
Year 1927-1928 


1822 Sherman Ave., Evanston, Il, 
‘1 /ALPARAISO 
| 


UNIVERSITY 
—Enter any time— 


Conservatory 9 
Many free advantages. 
MUS|o 


Send for Bulletin Valparaiso, Indiana 


Public School Music— 
Piano, Voice, Violin, 
Organ, Orchestral In- 
struments, Theory— 
Diplomas and Degrees 


MILLIKIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
DECATUR, ILLINOIS 


Offers thoro training in music. Courses leading to 
Bachelor of Music Degree, Diploma, and Certifi- 
cate in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, Public School 
Music Methods and Music Kindergarten Methods. 


Bulletin sent free upon request 


W. ST. CLARE MINTURN, Director. 


Diplomas, Certificates of Awards, Medals and 
Other Requisites for Awarding Pupils 
Completing Courses in Music 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 


1712-14 Chestnut St. Phila., Pa. 


Courses Lead to Mus.B. Degree. 


Michigan State Normal College Conservatory of Music 


Courses for training supervisors and teachers of public school music. 

Graduation leads to a life certificate valid in most states of the union. 

Total living expenses need not exceed twelve dollars per week. Tuition and fees exceptionally low. 
Write for Catalog 


Michigan State Normal College Conservatory of Music, Dept. 9, Ypsilanti, Mich. 


DETROIT CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


Acknowledged Pre-eminent as a Conservatory of Attainment 
Unrivaled Free Advantages 
A great diversity of courses under the supervision of a renowned faculty 

in Piano, Voice, Violin, Cello, Harp, Organ, Theory, 

omposition. Normal Training for Piano Teachers, Band 

Instruments, School of Expression, and Dancing. Students’ Orchestra, 

Concerts, and Recitals before the public. 
. commodious Concert and Recital Halls. 

Teacuers’ CertiIFIcAtes, DipLoMAS AND DEGREES 

DeEsIRABLE BoarpInG ACCOMMODATIONS 
Examinations Free. 
JAMES H. BELL, Secretary, 5035 Woodward Avenue, Box 12, Detroit, Michigan 


Students may enter at any time 


Special Children’s Department. 


For Catalog and Other Information, Address 


Detroit Institute of Musical Art 


MICHIGAN’S FOREMOST SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Francis L. York, M. A., Mus. Doc., Chairman of the Board E 
Edward B. Manville, F. A. G. O., Mus. Doc., Presiden 


‘Thirty-second Year 

Many Free Advantages. 
NOTED FACULTY OF 84 ARTISTS 
Accredited Teachers’ Certificates, Diplomas and Degrees. 
For Catalogue and View Book Address HENRY B. MANVILLE, Business Manager 
Located in Detroit's Art Center 


All Branches of Music and Dramatic Art 


Very Desirable Boarding Accommodation 


Detroit, Michiga) 
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[HE FOLLOWING “home-made” lists of 
chord ‘arpeggio fingering will 
very helpful to any teacher, since, 
r using them, even a small child is able 
learn several arpeggios at one lesson. 

ce the difference in the fingering re- 
to the third and fourth fingers only, 
two alone are mentioned by the fig- 


i Root 1st 2nd 
\ Posi- Inver- Inver- 
tion sion sion 


ZI: Right Hand: 3 4 4 
Left Hand: 4 4 3 

les falling in this list are: C major, 
or, F major, D minor, E minor, A 
, C# major, Ab major, Eb major, 


two or three stanzas and was separated 
the next selection by a little bridge- 
nza called the ritornello. This is not the 
\drigal of Hlizabeth’s time, however, for 
as a musical form, it no longer ex- 
st It had survived as a poetical form, 
d on this foundation the great secular 
hool of the madrigal was built. Pioneers 
e Jacob Arcadelt, to 
ne 


ther. 
ded Fayrfax, eee oe Aston and 
thers Gatyer date 1500); the middle period 
neluded Tye, Tallis, Farrant and others 
pivot date 1550); the late period included 
yrd, Morley, Gibbons, Weelkes and others 
pivot date 1600). 

(9) The lower pipes of a wooden open 
liapason are tuned by moving a_ slider 
‘built in the pipe near the top) up and 
lown, Moving it up causing a flattening and 
noving it down, a sharpening, of the pitch. 
nm a few of the upper notes the tuning is 
jone by adjusting a metal roll which ap- 
ears on the top of the pipe. 

(10) Hugh Aston invented 
omposition. 


in- 


instrumental 


i a rn 


In Luther Burbank’s “Harvest of the 
Years” we read that “Man is singled out 
irom all other beings of creation in that he 

an use his thumbs.” 
The thumb is the most independent of 
he five fingers. Therefore the trained 
rcs of the following piano acrobats 
most easily demonstrated by its sep- 

fe- HSE, 

‘ Try, for instance, the arm weight touch 
vith the thumb. Because of its strength 
ind independence and also because of its 
Jose connection with the arm muscles, 
hich are the dynamic source of this touch, 
is accomplishd in less than half the 
me needed for this purpose | by the other 
ers and thus forms an object lesson 
lose at home for its brothers and sisters. 
Then, from its shape and position on 
he hand, the thumb possesses a freedom 
h may stand as an ideal for the other 
: he hand should be held in 


ne thumb moved i in every way 
Phen the fifth finger should be 
| in the same gymnastics. At first the 
it will be discouraging; but, to para- 
€ the old saying, “What fingers have 


fate of special gifts is their being 
ed by special responsibilities, so 
ties follow on the agile use of the 
he perfection of the scale de- 
argely upon its proper holding under 
m of the hand, thus bringing it over 
t is meant to strike at the apa 
e 


- 10 our adver 


xl morizing of Arpeggio, and the Fingering Dtade Easy 


By SisTeR CALLISTA 


C# minor, Ab minor, Ft minor. 
List IT: R. He: 3 4 4 
eH: 3 4 3 
Scales included under this head are D 


major, E major, A major and Ft (Gb) 
major. 


Pastels Re. Ho: 3 4 3 
13 Fi 4 4 3 
Scales in this list are C minor, F minor, 
G minor, Eb (D#) minor, B minor, Bb 
minor and B major. 


List IV: R. H.: 3 4 4 


WAGE 3 4 4 
Bb major uses this fingering. 
Note that all the first inversions have 
the same fingering: right hand, 4; left 
hand, 4. 


OrcAN Qugstions ANswERED 
a (Continued from page 864) 


Q. Will you please advise me about how 
long it will take to learn to play the pipe 
organ fairly well? Will you also please ad- 
vise me where I can secure organ lessons at 
mK ee enn price in Detroit, Michigan?— 
Beets Exp 

A. It is impossible to advise you as to 
the length of time that might be required 
for you to learn to play the organ fairly 
well, aS so much depends on the individual's 
adaptability to the work. .The number of 
reputable organ ‘teachers in Detroit are too 
many to name in this paragraph. You might 
make further inquiries at the Detroit Con- 
servatory of Music, 5085 Woodward Avenue, 
or at the Detroit Institute of Musical . Art, 
52 Putnam Avenue. 


. I am organist and choir director of a 
church. Is it right for a minister, on Sunday 
morning, to ask people to sing in the choir 
her pie choir has prepared an anthem?— 


A. It is not advisable, usually, to have 
persons sing with the choir unless they have 
rehearsed with them the music to be sung. 
Under no circumstances should a minister 
invite a person to sing with the choir without 
first consulting the one responsible for re- 
sults, namely, the director, 


Ghe Ghumb 


By Leonora SiLL ASHTON 


cup-shaped position of the hand, a position 
which will pick up the notes in the most 
sure and certain manner, 


“Never judge a composition on a first 
hearing; for what pleases extremely at 
first is not always the best, and the works 
of the great masters require study.” 

—SCHUMANN. 


Answers to 


(ean You ell? 


SEE PAGE 836 THIS ISSUE 


Group 
No. 18 


1. Mozart. 

2. By flatting its third. 

3. Giacomo Puccini. 

4. Four flats. 

5. An octave is an interval of 
an eighth, the perfect octave 
containing six whole steps, 
with a repetition of the pitch- 
name with which it began. 

6. Console. 

7. Horatio Parker’s “Hora No- 
vissima.” 

8. A Christmas song or carol. 

9. 


@ 
10. Four. 
| WATCH FOR THESE TESTS OF YOUR STORE 


OF KNOWLEDGE, APPEARING IN EACH 
188UZ OF “THE ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE. 
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NEW YORK SCHOOL of MUSIC and ARTS 


New York’s Oldest Music School 


26 WEST 86th STREET RALFE LEECH STERNER, Director 


Many new and wonderful features planned for the coming season 
by this institution 


Same celebrated faculty headed by Ralfe Leech Sterner, Arthur Friedheim, 
Paul Stoeving, Frederick Riesberg and other celebrated masters 


Frank Stewart Adams, Director of Motion Picture Organ Department 


For seven years organist of Rivoli and Rialto Theatres, New York City 
Individual Instruction. Entrance at any time. 
SEVERAL FREE AND PARTIAL FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 
OPEN FOR COMPETITION 


Dormitories in School Building. A real home for music students. 


Many Free Classes and Lectures. Diplomas and Teacher's Certificates. Public Concert every Thursday night. 
Vocal, Piano, Violin and all Instruments. Public School Music Department. Dramatic Art, Drawing 
and Painting, Interior Decoration, Dancing and Languages. 


Itlustrated Catalogue on Request 


VIRGIL SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Founded by the late A. K. VIRGIL 


(Originator of the Virgil Method, Inventor of the Virgil Practice Clavier) 


° For Teachers, Players and Earnest 
Special Courses Students of All Grades 


For all particulars address: THE A. K. VIRGIL CLAVIER CO., or 


MRS. A. K. VIRGIL, Director 


Phone Trafalgar 9349 411 WEST END AVENUE 
NO OTHER ADDRESS NEW YORK 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


of the 


JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


120 Claremont Ave. New York City 
FRANK DAMROSCH, Dean 


A school for serious students. All branches. Moderate tuition fees. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


All talented advanced violin students will come under the personal 
observation and instruction of 


PROF. LEOPOLD AUER 


The 35% -[) 
ny YEAR 
TON, MUSICAL COMEDY ,PHOT' OPLAY 


ELOCUT 

Art of SINGING, Elective Courses tor Stage, 

Teaching, Directing and Persona) Culture (Ap- 
pearances while learning) Student Stock Co. and 

Ret Theatre Stress Personality, Artistry, Debuts 

and Placements. Pupils—Mary Pickford, Mary 
Nash, Ta gor Holmes, Eleanor Painter, Dorothy 


[THACA CONSERVATORY 
of 


Registered with N. Y. State Board of 

Regents. All branches of music taught. 
. Master Courses with world- MUSIC 

famous artists in all de- 

partments. Degrees. Seventeen buildings, 

including Dormitories, Auditorium, Gym- 


nasium, Studio and Administration Build- ADVISORY Jardon, The Astairs, Lee Tracy, Dolly Sisters, 
ing. Year Book sent on request. DIRECTORS Laurette Pavlor and others. Catalogue of Study 
929 Wm, A. Brady desired Mai < Free. 
Spring term begins January 24, 1 Sir John VIENE UNIVERSITY 
‘ eh 66 west EIGHTY, FIFTH STREET 
No. 1 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N.Y, Martin Harvey NEW YORE 
J.J. Shubert (Ext. 3-M) 


Teachers’ Normal Session 


Courses in TRINITY PRINCIPLE PEDAGOGY, 
MUSICIANSHIP, and how to teach the BEGINNER to 
PLAY in the FIRST LESSON, 

Courses taught by correspondence and personal 
work. SIGHT SINGING without ‘‘do re mi’’ ‘'num- 
bers,’’ “‘intervals.'’ MODULATION COURSE — Not 
Petoate Harmony Rules. 


Send $2 for Rhythm Lesson One Booklet and Construc- 
tive Music Book. Associate Teacher in Every State. 


Address, EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 


121 MADISON AVE, [COR, 30TH ST, ] NEW YORK CITY, PHONE ASHLAND 5551 


GRANBERRY 


PIANO SCHOOL 
149 East 61st St., New York, N. Y. 


For PIANISTS, ACCOMPANISTS and 
TEACHERS 


MUSICAL DEVELOPMENT THROUGH 
SIGHT-TOUCH and HEARING. Booklet 


MUSICAL AND EDU- 
INTERNATIONAL (onal NGENCY 
MRS. BABCOCK 


OFFERS Teaching Positions, Col- 
leges, Conservatories, Schools. 
Also Church and Concert Engagements 


CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 


Have You Obtained Your Copy? 
PIANO DELIGHT 


Contains 47 Full-Page Excerpts of Piano 
Pieces in Grades from 1 to 5, selected 
from the very best recent publications 


A Post-Card Brings a Free Copy 


Tueopore+Presser Co. 


Oldestand mostpracticalsystem. 
A great opportunity for teachers 


Musi to specialize in this unlimited 
System of usical field. Write for particulars in 


Kindergarten correspondence course. 
Mes.Lillian Courtright Card, 116 Edna Ave., Bridgeport,Conn. 


The Courtright 


Purtapecpuia, Pa. 


Vircit Piano ConseRVATORY 


Send for 137-139 West 72nd Street 
1928 Catalog NEW YORK CITY 


identifies you as one in touch with the higher ideals of art and life. 
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Music Teaching | 


THE ETU. 


IS SUCCESSFUL WHEN THE TEACHER KEEPS ~— 
ACQUAINTED WITH ALL RESULT PRODUCING © 
MATERIALS AND SELECTS THE BEST FOR USE ~| 


Music ‘Play for 
Every “Day 


THE GATEWAY TO 
PIANO PLAYING 


An Irresistible Very First 
Piano Book for Young Children 


HE immediate and sensational success 

of this volume, that so delightfully ac- 
quaints children with the piano keyboard, 
is due to the use of the best and latest 
approved practical juvenile methods of instruction. It was written by a 
staff of famous musical education experts, whose other successful works 
have been demanded by hundreds of thousands. Every day the mail is 
bringing letters from teachers and parents, telling of its amazing appeal 
to little children and the wonderful progress these little: children make at 
the piano with this book. It is lavishly illustrated, contains little tales 
of great musicians with cut-out pictures to accompany them and each 
step of instruction is virtually a game-like “‘playtime.’’ An attractive 
keyboard chart and an appealing full-page picture in four colors accom~ 
pany each book. Music Play is different because it so thoroughly con- 
siders the child’s instinctive love of play and joy-bringing powers of 
imagination, It is a complete first instructor in itself, which may be 
used as an admirable introduction to any system or course of piano 
instruction. 
Complete, Price, $1.25 - - Also Published in Four Books for Class 

Use, Price, 40 cents each—or in Twenty Playtimes 
Price, 25 cents each Playtime 


First Year at the ‘Piano 


By JOHN M. WILLIAMS 


HIS book which thousands of teachers have found unsurpassed for 

individual instruction of students beyond the primary and kinder- 
garten stages, and which many have used successfully for class instruc- 
tion, is now published in four parts. Any piano teacher or school 
supervisor wishing to give students a good start in class piano study 
will find this work ideal. F 


Complete, Price, $1.00 


Standard Graded Course 


OF STUDIES FOR THE PIANOFORTE 


For Over a Generation the Leader in American Piano 
Educational Works—Always Up-to-Date Through 
Constant Revision 


AYXNY mention of the best available piano instruction material would 
not be complete without reference to this world-famous Graded 
Course of Studies. This course of studies, originally compiled by 
W. S. B. Mathews and Theodore Presser, utilizes the best available 
study material from all the standard and classical writers for the piano- 
forte, presenting this material in a logical, progressive manner with 
copious notes and suggestions for any supplementary material “deemed 
necessary to aid the pupil's’ progress. This work is so practical that 
teachers may take up its use in any grade. 


Published in Ten Grades (Ten Volumes), Price, $1.00 each 


Class Edition,*in Four Parts, each 35c 


“Beginner’s “Book 


SCHOOL FOR THE PIANOFORTE—VOLUME ONE 
By THEODORE PRESSER 


HIS is a veritable first reader for piano students. It utilizes the 

most attractive kind of study material and for years it has been 
the preference of many teachers specializing with beginners. It is the 
first volume of a School for Pianoforte, which has as volumes two and 
three, Student’s Book and Player’s Book. 


Price, $1.00 


‘Playtime “Book 


For the Pianoforte 
By MILDRED ADAIR 


OME teachers would use this as 

a very first book for ‘‘Kinder- 
garten,’’ others would deem it more 
helpful used as a supplementary book 
to the average instructor for young 
beginners. There are over 40 little 
pieces that aid the young beginner 
to get the fingers of each hand in 
action at the keyboard, starting with a very simple’ piece and from the 
beginning utilizing both the treble and the bass clef and then progres- 
sing gradually with little pieces that give the easier time signatures, 
the value of various notes and rests, the slur, legato, staccato, phrasing, 
crossing hands, the use of the pedals and grace notes. This sounds like 
a lot for the young beginner, but the pieces are quite simple with 
unusually tuneful and rhythmic interest. Practically every piece is 
preceeded by a little illustration that helps the child to find real 
delight in each page. 


Price, 75 cents 


PIANO TEACHING PIECES 
THAT SEVERAL OUTSTAND- 
ING PEDAGOGS RECOMMEN- 
DED IN THEIR NORMALS FOR 
PIANO TEACHERS GIVEN IN 
LEADING CITIES THIS YEAR 


GRADE I 
Cat. No. Title , Composer Price 
19860 Circling Round....... N. Louise Wright....... $0.25 
6572 Playful Kittens....:... Paul Gasser sates sane) <tais 25 
23667 ‘Gipsies’ .040 assis ele Ella Kettereninae tis sic dss -30 
12052 Old Mother Hubbard..James H. Rogers.......+ er) 
24011 ‘Let's’ March... sans Robert Nolan Kerr...... 20. 
16036 In the Swing.....:... Effie Levering...... slaierve aes 
23950 Priscilla on Sunday....Mathilde Bilbro....... oe 30/4) 
23978 Jolly Little Fisherman..H. D. Hewitt......+e005 «25 
GRADE I'4 
12050 Mary, Mary, Quite 
Cofitrany sales alestarats James H. Rogers...coeee 29 
GRADE II 
2400 The Juggler........... H. Engelmann........45 -25 
16504 Little Jack Horner,...Geo. F. Hamer.......+... Mee, 
12053 Little Jack Horner:...James H. Rogers.. Pee?) 
12051 Little Miss Muffet....James H. Rogers........ -25 
6755 Fairy Footsteps........ Frederick Emerson Farrar.  .30 
5003 Jolly Darkies......... Karl Bechter....++++++++ \ 430 
M GRADES II-I 
23889 Little Hunting Song...Ella Ketterer.....se+eee+ +30 
GRADE II, 9 
11162 Gay and Festive....... Sadye Sewell........ CP mee) 
9744 The Elf’s Story...:... W.., Dw Armstrongiinss. ss 35 
19855 The Knave of Hearts.. Mari Paldi........ AE Sai} 
19850 The King of Hearts... Mari Paldi. eoiteeo 
19854 The Mock Turtle.....Mari Paldi. Noe 
19849 The Cheshire Cat.....Mari Paldi............0. 235)" 
19859 The Gryphon.....,... MaritPalidiis ssicrerewiatemletts we 
19852 The Lobster Quadrille.. Mari Paldi.......... idelonteee 
19857 The March Hare...... Mari\Paldi..: «oe rere, “hea 
24125 Valse Petite./..... (oe « sRdlaKetterer wae ae ele t ae tag 
4914 The Dream Fairy...... W. C. E. Seeboeck...... .30 
6918 The American School H. Engelmann........ see 240 
Marchiis.iccmemetvets : 
4366 Welcome .......0.4... GarliGanschalgsnriaseniesie 30 
9744 The Elf’s Story...»... Wi. SD. Armstrong. «sera 35 
18391 The Owl.2ccst ee. «..G. F. Hamer 25 
15107 Sound the Bugles......Bert R. Anthony........ 35 
15465 On Patrol..... ..Matilee Loeb-Evans -40 
8186 Vesper Chimes........ Emil Séchting Po} 
8279 Good-Night, Little Girl.H. L. Cramm......... oa, 30 
17542) The: Cuckoo... <set.. George F. Hamer.....« Neironielaeed 
18410 Cabin Dance......,... William Bainese ss. «0b 225. 
18411 Tripping the Meadows. William Baines.......... .25 
18412" The Rabbit....5..%.+.. William Bainess.ievess sce ea 
GRADE III 
23692 Hark! Vesper Bells.... Wallace A. Johnson..... 25 
POSOA Vy o's -creisisieraictetadeine ice PA aRenikivitaiciesersteleversseteite «25 
11938 A Dream Song........ Raak RO vmatterr seer bie .30 
BOCAS OILCOR iets ahincisree sete James H. Rogers “a0 
23020) Priscilla’ Wee stein. Paul! Blige.) cewete ot. goes) 
11499 Down the Stream.....Thurlow Lieurance -40 
GRADE Il, 
19617 In the Cave..........Cedric W. Lemont...... .35 
19786 An Old Portrait...... James Francis Cooke...4. «35 
23048 Sea Gardens......)... James Francis Cooke..... .50 
GRADE IV ’ 
22928 Reflets ..............Clarence Cameron White.  .30 
23205 Tangled Vines........ Paul) \Blisaxientmemiee rite 35 
22885 Melodie .........% ..-.Georg Eggeling.........- se Mh 
23201 Gavotte Moderne......Carl Moter.......... ies BER) 
4821 Gondoliera ..... segee vO1g. Stojoweskiammcucicd cio 35 
8743 Forest Voices.........James Francis Cooke..... -40 
18737 Moon Dawn......%... Rudolf “Frigi] jemwisitets ie 
19616 The Waterfall.. ..Cedric W. Lemont.... 
23718 Beautiful Isle. ..James Francis Cook 
19339 Shadow Dance........N. Louise Wright...... 
GRADE IV1, 
7014. Hungary. ccc isiesnteaa Carl Koellingdevassvsse. 50 
23719 Fire Dance..........+.James Francis Cooke..... .40— 
of } 


Theodore Presser Co. 


DIRECT MAIL SERVICE ON EVERYTHING IN 
MUSIC PUBLICATIONS: re 


1712-1714 CuHestNuT STREET -~ + PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


‘Piano “Dialogs 


For Two Young Pupils or 
‘Teacher and Pupil 


By HELEN L. CRAMM 


Apes little piano duets are so easy that 
they may be used to develop the nota- 
tion knowledge of young students. Every 
teacher knows the sight reading, ear train- 
ing and rhythmic value of duet playing for 
pupils in all grades and it is a boon to 
piano teachers that such an excellent work 
as this is available for the very first lessons. 


Price, 75 cents 
} 


Twenty-five “Primary “Pieces 


For the Pianoforte 
By N. LOUISE WRIGHT 


UST about as the young student is nearing the completion of th 

average first instructor a work of this character is very acceptable 
The little numbers are attractive and so well written as to cause th 
little pianist to feel that he is playing worthwhile pieces. Incidental] 
these little pieces strengthen the juvenile’s confidence and elementat 
technical ability at the keyboard, accomplishing all this without presen! 
ing any difficulties for which the student is not ready. Those who hay 
used Miss Wright’s Very First Pieces Played at the Keyboard will t 
gelightes to know that the Twenty-five Primary Pieces are ideal | 
ollow it. 4 


Price 75 cents 


Keyboard «Adventures 


Ten Study Pieces for the Pianoforte 
By A. LOUIS SCARMOLIN 


a ioe is a modest little book that serves a big purpose in bridgit 
between much of the first grade material and second grade materi 
upon which teachers depend. There are ten pieces, each a good page | 
length, and they are keyboard adventures that make acquaintance wil 
the white keys only, the black keys only, chromatics, playing with tl 
left hand.alone, repeated notes and crossing of hands. 


Price, 60 cents 


Album of 
(ross -Hand ‘Pieces 


Price, 75 cents 


HE twenty-one compositions in this 

album bring to the student considerable 
pleasure in piano playing and at the same 
time aid in developing a smoothness and 
accuracy in the valuable technical adjunct, 
crossing of the hands. Most of these com- 
positions are in Grade 3 with one or two 
going just a little bit beyond and several of 
the first numbers being of the type that 
pupils well along in the second grade could ' 
successfully essay. This is the sixth and latest addition to the vei 
much used series of ‘‘Albums of Study Pieces for Special Purposes. 
The other albums in the series are Album of Trills, Album of Scale 
Album of Arpeggios, Album of Octaves and Album of Thirds aa 
Sixths. Each is priced at 75 cents. 


Getting -Acquainted with Music for 
Your Needs 


[* would take volumes to bring to attention all of the publicatio’ 
that teachers and active music workers have come to know as bei) 
helpful in their work through the, service of the Theodore Presser C 
There is no need to wonder just what can be found for any speci. 
teaching or other musical needs when the Theodore Presser Co. w 
send suggested material for examination. All that is necessary is 
write, stating your needs and requesting that a selection of suitat 
material to fill these needs be sent. is includes anything from. 
supply of teaching material for any class of musical students on throu; 
the realm of choruses, sacred music, cantatas, musical plays, etc. Wri 
us today on any help we can give you. 


WHEN THERE IS NO WELL-‘STOCKED MUSIC STORE IN YOUR COMMUNITY JUST USE THE UNITED STATES FAST MAIL TO 


BRING THE UNSURPASSED SERVICE OF THE WORLD’S LARGEST MUSIC PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS TO YOUR VERY DOOR 


g later to America we were able 
this great American literary genius 
Puccini opera which arose from 
ation was, according to the great 
of Ricordi, given far more fre- 
, than any other opera. 

uld not be thought that the firm 
di is the only one of prominence 
The house of Carisch and Com- 
hich is devoted largely to the pub- 
of educational works, is well- 


il visit to its directors, we paid our 
to Maestro Adolpho Bossi, one 
most gifted of modern Italian com- 
. whose piano pieces and songs have 
him an international reputation. 
ho Bossi is the brother of Enrico 
(father of the modernist, Marco 
It was our honor to have had 
called upon us in Philadelphia, whither 
d come to play the great Wanamaker 
fever had we met a musician more lost 
homage to his art, more oblivious to 
when engaged in the great work to- 
d which he had directed his wonderful 
[ ‘original genius. It was with great 
tow that we communicated to Adolpho 
ae of the incidents and sayings of 
ico Bossi when in our company. En- 
Bossi died on his way back to Italy 
years ago, and thereby Italy lost one 
its very greatest modern masters. His 
ceptions of beauty were pure and lofty, 


1 visiting cathedrals, he never refused 
» holy water offered, and, staunch 
_— though he was, he made the sign 
the cross rather than hurt those who 


ieved they were conferring an honor 
him... . His open-handedness was 


a i. Why (Children 


‘Ir is not suprising that so many chil- 
n hate their music lessons,” says Satis 
Coleman in “Creative Music for Chil- 
a,” a book that contains much sound 
Id-psychology. “The thing that inter- 


ke is the playing—the sounds they 


If that activity is blocked by some- 
of no interest in itself they quite 
‘ally become bored; if coercion is used 
te-reading routine, they usually come 
te it; and since this mountain of dif- 
lies between them and the thing 
y want, they give it up as being unde- 
e at that price. 

believe it is a great mistake to deal 
‘music in’ a disciplinary manner, forc- 
shildren to practice. Music is going 
ect us emotionally. The delicately 
ed child will not be indifferent to 
e will either love it or hate it—and 


HERUBINI, much respected if not ad- 
d by Napoleon, was for many years 
niner, Director and Professor of 

the Paris Conservatoire. He was, 
Hargrave in her studies of “The 
‘rench Musicians,” a fine teacher, 
t, even a pendant, intolerant of 
ss and triviality. He condemned 
, compositions which were 

especially when lacking 


PMilan, the Shrine of Opera 
(Continued from page 827) 


and his compositions for piano and organ 
are now in the immortal catalogues of the 
history of the art. 


Verdi's Vision Realized 

NE OF THE most interesting experi- 
"ences in Milan was a visit to the Casa 
di Riposo per Musiciati, the home estab- 
lished by Giuseppe Verdi for aged musi- 
cians. A visit to this institution made years 
ago by the late Theodore Presser inspired 
him to found the Home for Retired Mu- 
sicians in Germantown and led to the crea- 
tion of the Presser Foundation. The Home 
in Milan is beautifully located on a large 
open square in the center of which is a 
magnificent statue of Verdi. The great 
master and his faithful wife, Giuseppina 
Strepponi, a celebrated dramatic soprano, 
who were married in 1849, are buried in 
an imposing tomb at the entrance. The 
home is divided into two parts, one section 
for men and the other for women mu- 
sicians. The writer was impressed by the 
excellent care given to the residents. The 
Home is managed by a perpetual trust con- 
trolled by the officers of the firm of Ri- 
cordi. 


SELF-TEST QUESTIONS ON 
COOKE’S ARTICLE 

1. What city in Italy claims first place 
im musical activity? 

2. Name two operatic composers who 
have received large benefit from the firm 
of Ricordi? 

3. What two organizations stand as me- 
morials to Verdi's greatness? 


MR. 


The Pusical Home Reading Table 
: (Continued from page 821) 


little known to any save those who bene- 
fitted. Wherever help or pecuniary aid 
was needed he supplied them, often anon- 
ymously, sometimes personally with the 
off-hand remark, ‘Take it; I have no use 
for so much money.’ ” 


“Hate” TyCusic 


forcing him into it without his wish will 
either make him hate it, or make him irri- 
table toward those who urge it. 

“Many children, enthusiastic at first, lose 
their ardor in the dreary process of learn- 
ing. to read notes, and give it up before 
they ever taste the joys of real musical 
expression. Many others, more persever- 
ing, settle down to cold mechanical play- 
ing just because the natural feeling can- 
not break through the wall of conscious 
technicalities which their training involves. 
The opportunity for free expression must 
be given, and the habit cultivated from the 
very first, unfettered by new or compli- 
cated processes, mental or physical, if one 
is ever to realize the meaning of free 
musical expression. Few habits are harder 
to break than that of restraint.” 


Cherubini and Boieldieu 


irreverent mirth. But his pupils were de- 
voted to their splendid teacher and he took 
a fatherly interest in them. With Cheru- 
bini art was religion. In all seriousness 
he said to Boieldieu @ propos of his early, 
facile successes: ‘Are you not ashamed to 
enjoy such splendid success when you have 
done so little to deserve it?” 

“The young man admitted the justice of 
the criticism and set himself to study under 
Cherubini, to the great advantage of his 
later works. The two became firm 


friends.” 
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Four-year Courses in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, 
Theory and Public School Music, leading to Degrees. 
Teacher’s Training Courses including supervised prac- 
tice teaching. 

All branches taught from elementary to the highest 
artistic standard. Orchestra and Band Instruments. 


COMBS CONSERVATORY 


PHILADELPHIA 
FORTY-FOURTH YEAR 


Member of National Association of Schools of Music 
A School of Individual Instruction for the Beginner, 
Ambitious Amateur, and the Professional 
No Entrance Requirements except for Certificate, Diploma and Degree Courses 


Six Spacious Buildings, Faculty 
Accommodations for 2500 Students ***™~. 


7 


Degrees conferred. Daily reports keep the Director 
personally informed of your progrese—Daily Super- 
vision shows you how to work. 
Pupil’s 
privilege of orchestra routine and accompaniment. 


Two complete 


Symphony Orchestras offer exceptional 


Dormitories for Women 
(The Only Conservatory in the State with Dormitories for Women) “ 
In addition to delightful, home-like surroundings in a musical and inspirational atmosphere in the foremost 


musical city in America, dormitory pupils have advantages not offered in any other school of music, including 
Daily Supervised Practice and Daily Classes in Technic. er 


of 95 


% 


A School of Inspiration, Enthusiasm, Loyalty atid Success 
Illustrated Year Book Free 


GILBERT RAYNOLDS COMBS, Director 


Offices, Dormitories and Studios 
Broad and Reed Streets 


~—College of Fine Arts— 


Syracuse University 


Harold L. Butler, Dean 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


MUSIC, ART, ARCHITECTURE 
900 STUDENTS 42 INSTRUCTORS 
Four-year Courses in 
Piano, Voice, Organ, Violin, Com- 
position, Public School Music 
leading to the Bachelor’s Degree 


Unexcelled advantages for the study of music. 
Special students may enter at any time. Dormi- 
tory with 42 practice pianos reserved for women 
music students. Five pipe organs. 


DOXOOOONONO OOO 


School of Music 
Philadelphia Polytechnic Institute 


of The Y. M. C. A. of Philadelphia 
Nineteenth Season 


DIPLOMA COURSES—Piano, Organ, Voice, Violin. 
THEORY. Also courses in Conducting, Teach- 
er’s Training, Appreciation of Music, Band and 
Orchestral Instruments. 

PHILA.’S FINEST THEATRE ORGAN SCHOOL 
Direction Irving Cahan, featured organist, Stan- 
ley Company of America. Three organs including 
a new Kimball Unit Organ and a modern projec: 
tion machine and screen. 

OPEN TO STUDENTS OF BOTH SEXES 
Send for Catalog E. 

BENJAMIN L. KNEEDLER, Director 
1421 Arch Street, Phila., Pa. 


| 


_TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


School of Music 


1521 LOCUST ST. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


4, Thaddeus Rich, Mus.Doc., Dean.» 
E. F. Ulrich, Associate Dean 
HIGHEST STANDARDS of MUSICAL INSTRUCTION 


Teachers’ Certificates, Diplomas, Degrees 


NO HIGH SCHOOL EDUCATION REQUIRED 
EXCEPT FOR THE COLLEGE COURSE OF MUSIC 
ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC—From the Children’s Depart- 

ment to the Highest G@rades—Private Lessons. 
Any Instrument orVoice may be taken without Other Branclies. 


—DISTINGUISHED FACULTY— 
SUPERIOR PIANO, VIOLIN AND VOICE DEPARTMENT, 
TRAINING FOR OPERA 
Orchestral Instruments taught principally by members of 

the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
STUDENT RECITALS—OPPORTUNITY FOR ORCHESTRAL 
PRACTICE, 

CLASSES IN HARMONY AND HISTORY OF MUSIC. 
PUPILS MAY ENTER AT ANY 
TIME DURING THE YEAR 
Student Dormitories. Branch Schools. Write for Catalog 


ZECKWER-HAHN 
Philadelphia Musical Academy 


59 years of continued success in training musicians 
Highest Standards of Musical Instruction 
For year book, address 


Frederick Hahn, President-Director 
1617 Spruce Street 


PML 


Fall Term 
Began 
Sept. 10th 


Booklet 
Sent on 
Request 


Member Nati. Assn. of Schools of Music 
PITTSBURGH MUSICAL INSTITUTE, Inc. 


131-133 Bellefield Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Teachers! 


and Lists giving information upon the 


MOST EXTENSIVELY USED TEACHING 


MATERIALS 


Just ask us for our “‘booklets and lists giving information upon the most 
extensively used teaching materials” and if there are any particular 
teaching problems now confronting you do not hesitate to ask for our 
suggestions solving those problems. Always remember that the Theodore 
Presser Co. stands ready to give the teacher every possible service. 


Let us send to you without cost Booklets 
/ 


We also carry the World's largest stock of music publications 
and our direct-by-mail service is unequaled 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 


1712-1714 CuestNuT STREET 


| 
Every Teacher will find this information Valuable and Helpful 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers 
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Of Interest 


To Etude Readers 


about 


William H. Sherwood’s 


Weekly Normal Piano 


Lessons for Teachers and 
Those Preparing to Teach 


This letter from Paderewski refers to Mr. Wm. H. Sherwood’s course 
of Normal Piano Lessons, given by correspondence through the University 
Extension method. Paderewski voluntarily sent Mr. Sherwood this letter, 
showing his appreciation of the lessons, after having them in his possession 
for a number of weeks. 


Every Music Teacher should know of this opportunity to learn the 
correct principles of piano playing and teaching as taught by Mr. Sherwood 
and endorsed by Paderewski. When the great Paderewski says, as he does 
in the letter opposite, that these lessons are 


“An Excellent Guide to Students,’ and contain “Solid and 
reliable advice for teachers,’ and that they are “One of 
the most important additions to the pedagogical hierature 
on pianoforte playing published for years,” 


you, as a Teacher, or as One Preparing to Teach, may know that this course 
of lessons must be worthy of your investigation. 


If you are an ambitious pianist and want to improve your work and 
raise your standard, and cannot “go away to study,’ Mr. Sherwood will 
teach you in your own home, by the same instruction and exercises used 
_in his private studio. A weekly examination is given on each lesson, 


Solves the Problems of Teachers and 
Those Preparing to Teach 


This course of lessons will show you: 


1. How to get more pupils. 9. How to teach time and rhythm. 

2. How to get higher prices for your lessons. 10. How to teach your pupils to memorize. 

3. Why some teachers succeed better than others. 11. How to teach the proper use of the damper pedal. 

4. How to raise your standard. of teaching. 12. How to teach the physical exercises necessary for a good 

5. How to keep the interest of beginners. technique and touch. 

6. How to teach them interpretation. 13. The secret.of successful music teaching. 

7. How to teach them sight reading. 14. How to prepare yourself to teach; as well as other things you 

8. The best teaching pieces to use in various grades and should know about modern and successful piano playing 
for various purposes. and teaching. 


by ADOLPH ROSENBECKER 
and DANIEL PROTHEROE : 


WE GRANT DIPLOMA 


If you write at once, indicating a desire to know more about these lessons, we will send you 
F ree S ampl e Les SOMS — full information about this wonderful opportunity that is now within your reach for obtaining 


the best Normal Instruction at home; also free sample lessons, and our beautiful illustrated catalog containing much valuable musical information. 


A complete Normal Course, also 


course of iecons in ~—-d sEarmony, Composition and Counterpoint 


This course will be especially useful to many who are deficient in Harmony, 
as it will make them not only thoroughly familiar.with the subject, but will also 
enable them readily to teach Harmony to their youngest pupils. 


A few partial Scholarships are available, therefore write at once. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY — °®7-®51ANGLEY, AVE, and ait sr 


_______________- 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers 
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That will the new book be?” contin- 
Ralph. 

Czerny, Op. 299, should be your next 
k, Ralph.” 

Dh, geé! Do I have-to study some more 
ry?” he cried in disgust. 

o, you do not have to do so, but it 
Id be best for you.’ 

phere are too many runs in his studies; 
'I can’t do runs.” 

‘hat shows that you need more work 
lat kind,” urged his teacher. 

Iph grumbled a lot about studying 
ty, but Miss Williams noticed that 
ad finished the remaining exercises in 
-old book when he came for his lesson 
following week. 

lave you any idea of what Czerny 
like?’ she asked as she gave him 


'o,”” he replied. 
ing to the book-case Miss Williams 
out a music history and showed Ralph 
‘ure of Czerny. 
y, he looks very kind!” exclaimed 


Yes, he ‘was a gentle and kindly man.” 
don’t see how any one-with a face 
that could be so mean as to write those 
-breaking exercises,” he said handing 
book back to Miss Williams. 
‘hose ‘finger-breakers,’ as you call 
m, helped to make lots of Czerny’s pu- 
to become wonderful players.” 
ally? And who were some of them?” 
inette von Belleville, for instance,” 
ered the teacher. % 
id she study things like these?” asked 
in surprise. 
es, indeed. And she went on a con- 
t tour, in 1831, that lasted nine years.” 
always thought those great musicians 
é able to skip scales and dry finger 
cises,” Ralph declared. ~ 
lo, indeed, they were not; but we will 
spend any more time talking about 
ny today. You may take the history 
home with you and read his life 
you wish,” continued Miss Will- 


k you,” replied Ralph; “I'll be 
- the book and return it to you 
” ‘* 


thetbook and he read it, too. 
interesting; and he enjoyed 
is lesson after he knew about 
sers who had written the ex- 
d pieces. : 
ay Czerny first, if you don't 
suggested to Miss Williams at 
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Jtother Goose’s Party 
By Heren K. Masie 


Characters 
Mother Goose 
Jack and Jill 
Jack Be Nimble 
Little Tommy Tucker 
Little Jack Horner 
Queen of Hearts 
Mary Quite Contrary 
Tom, the Piper’s Son 
Little Boy Blue 
Little Miss Muffet 
Old Woman Who Lived in a Shoe 


The Old Woman’s five children 


Stage Setting: At the back of the stage, 
a large screen decorated to look like the 
cover of a Mother Goose Book. Mother Goose 
is enthroned in a large chair, placed a little 


to the right of the screen, with Jack and 
Jill, Jack Be Nimble, and Little Tommy 
Tucker about her. The other characters 


make their entrances from behind the screen. 
The piano is placed at the left of the stage. 
Small chairs, stools, and cushions are in 
various positions about the stage, so that 
each child has a definite place to sit. 
(Enter Jack Horner and the Queen of 
Hearts. Jack bows and the Queen curtsies.) 


Mother Goose: 
You are welcome, Jack Horner, 
Right there is your corner. 
And you, Queen of Hearts, 


Did you bring me some tarts? 


(Jack goes to his corner and the Queen 
steps forward offering her tarts.) 


Queen: ° 
O dear Mother Goose, I have brought 
you a tart, 
For you know that I love you with 
all of my heart. 


Jack Horner: 
Little Jack Horner doesn’t stay in his 
corner, 
But practices hard every day, 
On his studies and scales, and his 
whole lesson through, 


So that this is how well he can play. 
(Jack Horner plays a piece. Then enter 
the Old Woman Who Lived in a Shoe and 


five children.) 


Old Woman: 
We're very sorry, Mother Goose, 
That we are late today; 


The children had to practice, though, 
Before they came to play. 


Mother Goose: 
Ah, welcome Old Woman Who Lives 
in a Shoe, 
With children that puzzle you what 
next to do; 
teach them their 
wisely and well, 
Now let’s hear the progress 
playing will tell. 
I hear that they practice six hours by 
the clock; 
Now while they are playing let none 


of you talk. 


(Two of the Old Woman’s children play a 
duet, and then the other three play a trio.) 


Miss Muffet: 
While Little Miss Muffet sat there on 
a tuffet cs 
And practiced her lesson one day, 
There came a big spider and sat down 
beside her— 
Did it frighten Miss Muffet? Nay, 
nay. 
She played a sweet tune and then 
pretty soon 


The big spider just went on his way. 
(Miss Muffet plays a piece.) 


You music both 


their 


ty 
‘ 


Mother Goose: 
Jack be nimble, Jack be quick, 
And Tommy Tucker, too; 
Lay down the bowl and the candle- 
stick 


And play for us, please do! 
(Jack Be Nimble and Tommy Tucker play 
a duet.) 
(Enter Mary Quite Contrary, Tom the 
Piper’s Son, LIittle Boy Blue and Little Miss 
Muffet.) 


Mother Goose: 
Little Boy Blue, come blow your horn, 
Though not for the sheep or the cows 
in the corn; 


(Continued on next page) 
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?? Asx ANOTHER ??? 


1. What is meant by staccato? 

2. What is the subdominant of the key 
of Fe? 

3. How many half-steps in a perfect 
fifth ? 

4, When did Mozart die? 

5. Who wrote the “Scotch Symphony ?” 

6. What is a clavichord? 

7. What is an oboe? 

8. If a major scale has five flats, what is 
the leading-tone of its relative minor? 

9. What is a conductor’s stick called? 

10. From what is this taken? 


—t 


Notes From Dicky Linn, 
the Tellow-Singing @anary 


By ANNETTE M. LINGELBACH 


Sometimes I’m happy and sometimes I’m 
not. Yesterday I was very happy when I 
put the buffet and rocking-chair and the 
radio to sleep by merely singing my new 
lullaby number. Their sleeping gave me 
a whole hour to practice undisturbed, and 
thus my lullaby-number is now 95 per cent 
clear and 5 per cent wrong notes. 

It is strange how my voice wants to 
sharp when it should flat, and the truly 
glad way it will sing wrong notes. But 
you never can tell much about a voice. 
Mine goes beautifully while I’m well; 
but the moment I lose my feathers it goes 
far away, and when it does come back it 
takes me days to train it to behave as it 
should. 

Some days I’m sad because of my own 
aueer foolishness. I forget to review my 
old songs, and then when any one of the 
furniture-people asks for a favorite song, I 
can’t sing it at all. At other times I’m so 
sure of my piece that I swing along too 
carelessly through it, only to be made - 
aware of my mistakes by the buffet shout- 
ing at me, “Dicky Linn, stop that! If you 
can’t sing right, why do you sing at all?” 

At still other times if I feel in the least 
sick from over-eating or am dizzy from 
swinging in my swing, I don’t try extra 
hard to please, and that does certainly 
anger the buffet and rocking-chair, who 
like a show of effort. The latest criticism 
against me comes from the radio, who tells 
me that I over-sing one day and don’t sing 
enough the next day; so, therefore, he is 
the more important to the family, because 
he sings regularly and at absolutely any 
time he’s asked. 

All these notes spoil every good per- 
formance. I wonder why I will do them? 

Right this moment the living-room or- 
chestra is tuning up; the rocking-chair is 
creaking; the radio is singing, and the ta- 
ble-legs are beating time on their drum of 
a rug. I am the chief soloist. What shall 
I sing for this afternoon concert? 
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TyCother Goose Party 
(Continued from page 879) 


Our party is just about ready to start, 


So step up, Boy Blue, and give us 
your part. 
Little Boy Blue: 
Oh, kind Mother Goose, I am sorry to 
Say, 
My bugle was left in the haystack one 
day ; 


But on the piano, if you do not mind, 
Some music I'll give of a different 
kind. 
(Boy Blue plays a piece.) 
Mother Goose: 
That was well done, my Little Boy 
Blue; 
Come, Jack and Jill, 
play too. 
Jack and Jill: 
Oh, Jack and Jill went up the hill, 
3ut not for any water; 
The music teacher moved up there, 


And so they followed after. 
(Jack and Jill play a duet.) 


Mother Goose: 

And who shall play now? 

Be Nimble: 

Oh, dear Miss Mary Quite Contrary, 
Won’t you play for us? You know 
A piece with tr#ls and little frills, 
Of sixteenth notes all in a row. 


for you must 


Jack 


Mary Contrary: 
I don’t want to play. 
Miss Muffet: 
Please do, Mary. 
Mary: 
I can’t play very well. 
Horner: 
She just wants to be coaxed. 


Jack 


Mary . 
I do not. 
Mother Goose: 
Come, Mary, it is your turn. 


(Mary changes from her contrary mood to 
happiness as she skips over to the piano and 
plays.) 


Mother Goose: 
The Queen of Hearts brought me some 


tarts 
All on a summer day; 
But, children mine, while tarts are 
fine, 


We want her now to play. 
Oueen of Hearts: 
I can’t make tarts, or rule my hearts, 
or sing of hearts all day; 
have my tarts, you have my 
hearts, 
So now for you I'll play. 
(Queen of Hearts plays a piece.) 
Mother Goose: 
Tom, Tom, the Piper’s Son, 
You're the last remaining one; 
So come and play a pretty piece, 
Because our concert soon will cease. 
(Tom plays a piece.) 
Mother Goose: 
And now the Old Woman Who Lives 
in a Shoe, 
Whose good children practice so 
long; 
We'll see if she will not play for us, 
too, 
Or may be she'll give us a song. 
Old Woman: 
I am the Old Woman Who Lives in 
a Shoe, 
But with all of my children I know 
what to do; 
Each one get a partner before I count 
three, 
And now mind the music, keep rhythm 
with me. 


(Old Woman plays and children all dance. 
Mother Goose stays in her chair. At the end 
of the dance all join hands, bow, and exit.) 


You 


Dear JuNIor ETUDE: 

My oldest sister plays piano and my 
youngest sister is starting lessons. I like 
to read the Junior ErupE very much. My 
’ three brothers and I sing male quartet 
when we are home. My oldest brother 
plays slide trombone and another one can 
play drums and banjo, but he is studying 
pipe organ now. I hope I can sing tenor 
when I grow up. 

From your friend, 

Puittirs Expiotr Nicuors (Age 8), 

New York. 


I have not been taking piano lessons 
long, but intend to keep it up until I take 
my L. T. C. M. at the Toronto Conser- 
vatory of Music. I am now making a 
scrap book in which I write about the 
lives of the great composers; and I find 
Tue Erupe very helpful. 

From your friend, 
Amy Paterson (Age 17), 
1047 Queen St., 
Medicine Hat, Alberta, 
Canada. 


DEAR JUNIoR ETUDE: 

I am twelve years old and have studied 
piano more than four years. I practice at 
least an hour and a half each day. I also 
study harmony and have begun counter- 
point which I find very interesting. Last 
year I gave a recital at my teacher’s house, 
all by myself; and my program included a 
sonata by Beethoven and some pieces by 
Bach, Mozart and Chopin. When I grow 
up I hope to be a fine musician. 

From your friend, 
Hivpa Fenyo (Age 12), New York. 


Dear Junior ErupE: 

My musical ambition this year is to 
select a passage from an article in the 
Erupe each month and memorize it. 

From your friend, 
VioLteT CHAULKLIN, 
Wisconsin. 

N. B. This is an original idea and 
would be a good one for other Juniors 
to follow. Perhaps your teacher will help 
you to select a passage (not too long) ; 
and be sure that it contains something 
worth while for your own case. 


Little Biographies for Club TWleetings 


No. 13 . 
Clementi, Czerny and Heller a 


All juniors (and seniors as well) spend 
many hours of practice on the studies of 
Clementi, Czerny and Heller; so it is well 
to know something of the composers who 
wrote these famous studies. 

The piano, as we know it today, was 
developed from its ancestors, the clavi- 
chord, spinet and harpsichord. When the 
modern piano was developed and came into 
use, a new manner of playing it had to be 
developed, as the action was stiffer and 
heavier. Also its tone was capable of 
being more sustained, because the tone 
was produced by a different method of 
construction. 

Clementi (born in Rome in 1752, died 
in 1832) was one of the first to realize the 
possibilities of the new type of instrument. 
Besides being a teacher and composer, he 
became connected with a firm for manu- 
facturing these new instruments and then 
toured all over Europe as a pianist, to 
exhibit them, to “show them off’ as it 
were. 


CLEMENT: HELLER, 


“Gradus ad Parnassum” and _ his 


His 
sonatinas are usec very much at the 


present time. “Gradus ad Parnassum” is 
the name he gave to a book of studies, and 
those of you who have had Latin know 
that it means, “Steps to Parnassus,” Par- 
nassus (a Greek mountain, the abode of 
Apollo and the Muses) being used figura- 
tively for “the heights of playing.” 

Czerny (born in Vienna in 1791—died 
in 1857) was a pupil of Beethoven. He 
lived all his life in Vienna, writing and 
teaching, and had many very famous pupils, 
including Liszt. He wrote over one thou- 
sand compositions, mostly of a technical 
nature, and also wrote a history of music. 

Stephen Heller was born in Hungary in 
1815 (died in 1888). He played a great 
deal in public when a young man; but, 
being of a sensitive and timid nature, he 
preferred to live a quiet life and went to 
Paris to find the seclusion he enjoyed. He 
wrote a great number of small piano pieces 
and studies, most of which are poetic and 
melodious. 

Some compositions from which you can 
make a club-meeting program are: 


Clementi 
Any of the six Sonatinas in Op. 36. 


Heller 


Minuet, Op. 46, No, 22. 

Sunday Morning, Op. 47, No. 4. 

Water Sprites, Op. 45, No. 2. 

Little Tarantella, Op. 46, No. 7. 
Game of Tag, Op. 125, No. 10, 

Any of the studies in Op. 47 and Op. 125. 


Czerny 
Any pieces. 


Questions on Little Biographi 


1. Who are the three composers whe 
Etudes and studies everybody knows? 

2. What invention interested Clemen 

3. With whom did Czerny study? 

4. Who was one of Czerny’s fame 
pupils? 

5. About how long ago did Cleme 
live? 

6. Of what nationality was Czerny. 

7. What instruments are considered { 
“ancestors” of the modern piano? 


©hose Finger Breakers 


(Continued from page 879) 


“All right!” she agreed enthusiasticall 
“and do you know who introduced Czer 
to Beethoven?” 

“You bet I do! 
violinist.” 

“I’m afraid no one will ever be tl 
concerned over me,” laughed Miss W 
liams. 

“Well,” exclaimed Ralph, “I’m going 
learn all this book of his studies, or kn 
the reason why!” 

Miss Williams was puzzled. She ne| 
had known Ralph to take such an inter 
in his music; and his Czerny studies wi 
nearly perfect.. The riddle was explair 
one day when she asked him why he lik 
his new book so well, 

“Why,” he exclaimed, “Czerny was be 
on February 20th, Washington on | 
22nd, and my birthday comes on the 21. 
so I have to study: hard to be equal to su 
famous company,” ' 


Wenzel Krumpholz, 


Answers to Ask Another 
(on page 879) 


1. Staccato relates to touch, meaning 4d 

connected or detached tones. 

B, 

Seven. 

. Mozart died in 1791. 

. Mendelssohn. 

. One of the ancestors of the mod 
piano, similar in appearance, but hi 


ing the tone produced somewhat 4 
ferently. 


7. One of the “wood-wind” instrume 
of the orchestra. 

8. A. 

9. Baton. 


10. “Hark the Herald Angels Sing,” 
Mendelssohn. 


SSS) 
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Famous Names 


By BERTHA HAFEY KAHN 


So many names we all should know 
Of:men who lived so long ago: 
There are Mozart and Handel, 
Beethoven and Bach; 
Haydn and Schumann, 
Chopin, Dvorak, 
Mendelssohn, Gounod, 
Rubinstein, Liszt. 
Now what other names can you add 
the grist? 


Vy 
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Junior ETuDE Contest 


Junior Etupe will award three 
prizes each month for the best and 
original stories or essays and an- 
to puzzles. 
ject for story or essay this month— 
for Father.” Must contain not 
one hundred and fifty words. Any 

girl under\ fifteen years of age may 

e whether a subscriber. or not. 
contributions must bear name, age 
dress of sender written plainly, and 
be received at the Junior EruprE 


“Studying Harmony” 
PRIZE WINNER 


The study of harmony has opened to me 
secrets of music which otherwise 
would have never known. 

To play or hear some music without any 
wledge of harmony resembles reading 
1 unknown language. 

I was fascinated with the first rule my 

rmony teacher taught. It was, “You 

ust hear with your eyes and see with 
pur ears!” 

Harmony teaches us to read new compo- 

tions without an instrument; thus. we 

in select pretty pieces without first play- 
ne 

rs take a melody and add three more 


ts is as interesting as a game of soli- 
te. Sometimes it seems almost impossi- 
le, in which case the old witch wins! 
T love to name to myself the chords and 
dulations which our church organist 
iP, and to listen to the different bird 
ulls, and to write their notes as I hear 
lem. 
Oh! there’s no end of fun in the study 
f harmony ! 
Barpara Dette Simmons (Age 13), 
Arkansas. 


. “Studying Harmony” 
~ Prize WINNER 


‘Studying harmony offers many hidden 
dvantages. 
A pupil, having studied harmony for 
everal years, suddenly notices in his music 
different cadences, chords and meth- 
: used to develop the theme. This is 
ulled analyzing. The capability of ana- 
zing almost any piece of music is an 
nportant result of studying harmony. 
a pupils, very few, indeed, begin to 
udy harmony because they realize its 
ue. But, many thanks to the thoughtful 
ents and teachers, who have urged, are 
rging and will urge their pupils onward 
) that they will finally be enabled to draw 
le best results from their study of music! 
Marre Kircrman (Aged 14), 
Michigan. 


Musical Diamond 
By E. MENDES © 


. T e central letters, reading down, will 
a musical instrument. 


et 
oe. > og 


= - = 


- i bal 
e e eo 
a a 
ee 
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Office, 1712 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa., 
before the tenth of November. Names of 
prize winners and their contributions will 
be published in the issue for February. 
_ Put your name and age on upper left 
hand corner of paper, and address on upper 
right hand corner of paper. If your con- 
tribution takes more than one piece of pa- 
per do this on each piece. 

Do not use typewriters. 

Competitors‘ who do not comply with 
ALL of the above conditions will not be 
considered. 


“Studying Harmony” 
PRIZE WINNER 


I think every student who studies music 
should know something of harmony. Har- 
mony is really the grammar of music, and 
for this reason all music students should 
enjoy studying it. 

The leading principles in music are: 
Rhythm, Melody and Harmony. It was not 
until Harmony appeared that music was 
able to claim a position equal to that given 
to the sister arts, such as poetry, painting, 
sculpture and architecture. 

Harmony always existed in a limited 
sense, but it did not take on a scientific 
development until the middle ages. It is 
to the musicians of that period, from the 
13th to the 15th centuries, that we must 
give the honor of having taken the germ 
of a science of harmony and of having 
brought it forward to mature development. 

As harmony is the greatest principle in 
music, we should therefore (in remem- 
brance of the great masters of music, such 
as Bach, Beethoven, Mozart, Haydn, Han- 
del and many others) study it more. 

Mary Humpurey (Age 13), 
North Carolina. 


HoNoRABLE MENTION FOR JUNE 


Essay 


Tillie Epstein, Doris Ledbetter, Beda Baum, 
Nellie Thompson, Isabel Thompson, Annabel 
Coleman, Shirley Barnwell, Jessie Gove, Ma- 
bel Walton, Josephine Kellog, Cordelia Ran- 
dall, Robert Winter, Leah elson, Elizabeth 
Angle, Harriet Brown, Mathilde Robertson, 
Hilda Thomas, Rosemary Alfred, Grace 
Grimes, Edward Tomlinson, Marguerite Wil- 
kins. 


ANSWER To JUNE PUZZLE 


Beethoven was born at Bonn, in the 
year 1770. Beethoven’s first instruction 
came from his father who was a tenor 
singer at the Court Chapel. Later he 
studied with Neefe and Haydn. Beethoven 
died on March 26, 1827. 


PrizE WINNERS FOR JUNE PuzzLE 


Clara Stearns (Age 13), Texas. 
Doris Ledbetter (Age 14), North Caro- 


lina. , ‘ 
John, Spear (Age 12), California. 


HoNORABLE MENTION FOR JUNE 
PUZZLE 


Miller, Beatrice Krider, Oshialor- 
aaa ey Marguerite Simpson, Mathilda 
Vernmutter, Grace _Langsdorf, Julia Sander- 
son, Margaretta Mindorf, Clare Johnson, 
Biaine Markinson, Clodetta Cornman, Ander- 
son Smith, John Lockwood. 


@—H—O—P-I-N 
Chopin wrote two Piano Concertos, 
Humorous Scherzos, dramatic Ballades, 
Over fifty Mazurkas, 

Preludes and Etudes, 
Impromptus, Fantasias, 
Nocturnes and Waltzes. 


20472 Chnades Awake! 
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Christmas Music 


A Few Suggestions to Aid in the Immediate Selection of Anthems 
and Solos for Christmas Services. 


A COMPREHENSIVE List or ANTHEMS (with solos in each 


specified), Vocat So os, 


SACRED CANTATAS, 


SUNDAY 


SCHOOL SERVICES, CAROL CoLLEcTIONS, Pip—E OrGaAN Num- 


BERS AND CHRISTMAS 


ENTERTAIN MENT 


SUGGESTIONS 


CHEERFULLY SENT FrEE TO ANYONE REQUESTING IT. 
We Can Supe) Christmas Music of All Publishers. Our Stock is 


Unequalled. 


Choirmasters Offered Examination Privileges. 


ANTHEMS—MIXED VOICES, FOUR PARTS 


Cat. No. Title 


20743 Adoration Borowski 
10528 And Thou Bethlehem. ...Chafin 
20737 Angel’s Christmas Message, The 
Greely 
15570 Angelic Message.........: Stults 
20481 “Arise, Shine... ....ce0. es Elvey 
10672 Arise, Shine Roberts 
15668 Behold, I Bring........ Sheppard 
10975 Bethlehem Morrison 
6231 Bethlehem 
6011 Bethlehem’s Plain 
20618 Bethlehem’s Star 
20581 Break Forth Into Joy.. 
6012 Break Forth Into Joy. 
10581 Break Forth Into Joy.. 
6278 Bright and Joyful 
10588 Brightest and Best 
10512 Calm on the Listening.. 
15741 Calm on the Listening. . 
10141 Christ the Lord (with Violin ad 
lib. Dressler 


Composer Price 


Ambrose 
. Baines 
Berridge 
. Harris 


10974 Christians, Awake! 

10746 Christians, Awake! 

20246 Christmas Carol 

5981 Come ang Worship (Violin or 
Flute Obb1.) Dressler 

10871 Come Hither, Ye Faithful. Stults 

10462 Coming of the King, The. Stults 

20251 Constant Christmas (Carol An- 
them) 

10677 Dawn of Hope a 

20105 Emmanuel 

5980 

10756 Glory to God Stults 

20556 God is Man Made Manifest 


Stults 
20111 Hail Messias King 
Pearsall-Nevin 
10453 Hail to the Lord’s Anointed 
Stults 
20682 Hark, a Burst of Heavenly 
NIN LS Sree Sas santavctors’ «avel «ats Stults 
10088 Hark! the Angels Tourjee 
20112 Hark, the Herald Angels. .Stults 
10627 Hark, What Mean Those Holy 
Voices? Neidlinger 
10196 He Shall Be Great Lansing 
20103 He Shall Be Great 
10470 Holy Night, The Mueller 
15564 In Bethlehem a King is Born, 
Berwald 
20248 It Came Upon the Midnight 
Clear Baines 
10354 It Came Upon the Midnight 
Clear .. Berwald 
10600 Jesus Christ Today is Born 
Marzo 
20424 Legend (Child Jesus Made a 
Garden) ..Tschaikowsky-Bliss 
20419 Lo, How a Rose .. . Praetorius 
20387 Orem 
10197 N 
20382 Mortis: Awake 
10747 New-Born King, The. .Morrison 
10965 O Little Town of Bethlehem 


10952 O Thou That Tellest 
10748 Of the | 


Cat. No. Title 


20104 O Zion, 
Tidings 
20815 Rest Holy 
20235 Send Out the Glad Tidings 
Stults 
20736 Shepherds in the Fields. Barnes 
10463 Shout the Glad Tidings.Morrison 
10099 Shout the Glad Tidings. Rockwell 
15557 Sing, O Heavens Clark 
10146 Sing, O Heavens Grant 
15729 Sing, O Heavens 
15568 Sing, O Heavens 
15796 Sing, O Sing, this Blessed Morn 
and The Christmas Tree, 
Grieg-Norden 
15680 Sleep, Little Babe .......Stults 
20422 Sleep of the Chil% Jesus.Gevaert 
15571 Song of the Angels...Morrison 
15704 Song of the Angels Upham 
10364 Stars All Bright .......: Spence 
20590 There Were Shepherds... Vincent 
10461 There Were Shepherds...Staton 
10604 There Were Shepherds.../ 
10353 There Were Shepherds. ...< 
6072 Through the Still Air 
20752 Virgin By the Manger, 


Franck-Felton 
20687 Wake and Sing 
15683 Watchful Shepherds, ers 
10207 We Have Seen His Star. 
20495 We Worship Him 
10218 What Sounds Are Those?.. 
10507 While Shepherds 
10577 While Shepherds 
10356 While Shepherds .... 
10656 While Shepherds 


UNISON 
6089 Child Jesus Came From Heaven 


Scott 
10110 Come, Christians. Hilton-Turvey 
6088 In the Vineyard 
10235 How Grand and Bright... 
6090 O’er Bethlehem’s Hill .... 


6091 O Little Town 


TREBLE VOICES—TWO PARTS 


20364 Christmas Song 06 
20751 Virgin By the Manger, 
Cesar Franck .12 


TREBLE VOICES—THREE PARTS 


10964 As With Gladness Berwald .12 

20685 Christmas Chimes } 12 

20756 Sleep of the Child Jesus 
Gevaert-Felton .06 


TREBLE VOICES — FOUR PARTS 


10468 O Holy Night ..Adam-Warhurst .08 
10374 Nazareth Gounod-Warhurst .10 


MEN’S VOICES 


20321 Old French Christmas Carol 
(Ten. solo) ....Gevaert-Smith 
20358 We Have Seen His Star, 


. : Simper-Bliss 
10720 Silent Night .....Arr. by Camp 


Composer Price 
Bringest Good 


Mor rison 


That 


Nd 


aren 


Pad bed ak fk pk pad pk 
WMUAN UUW 


Morrison 


Percippe 


pas Soa peck END bak ee Bek ok pa 
WUN OMNONWN 


A few Christmas Cantatas Not too Difficult for Rendition 
by the Average Choir After a Few Rehearsals 


The Manger and the Star 
By R. M. Stults Price, 60c 

In this fine cantata, Mr. Stults features 
the happenings surrounding the Manger 
and the appearance of the Star, and its im- 
portant message and guiding beams are 
dwelled upon. Each solo voice is given 
grateful numbers and the chorus numbers 
sustain the interest in this cantata, which 
requires about forty minutes. 


The Awakening 


Cantata for Two-Part Treble Voices 
By William Baines Price, 60¢ 

This is a very desirable special Christmas 
offering for churches where men singers are 
not available. The writing is in two parts 
for a Soprano and Alto chorus, yet it is 
not beyond reach of a Junior Choir. Fills 
a half hour. 


° : 
The Promised Child 
By R. M. Stults Price, 60c 
This is a short choral cantata for a mixed 
choir, requiring a little over a half hour to 
render. It is enjoyably melodious, and there 
is grateful work for each solo voice. <A 
women’s quartette and a men’s quartette also 
are brought into use effectively. 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 


1712-1714 
Chestnut St. 


The Herald Angels 
By R. M. Stults Price, 60c 
_ This favorite Christmas cantata uses for 
its theme the part taken by the angels 
before and at the time of the Saviour’s 
birth. It makes a very impressive thirty- 
five minute musical service. 


The Manger King 


By Alfred Wooler Price, 60c 


In this new cantata the Christmas story 
is beautifully worked out and told in 
tuneful choir numbers with the usual solo 
work interspersed. It is compact and not 
too long. It is within the range of the 
average choir and is sure to prove very 
pleasing to congregations. 


Immanuel 
By Norwood Dale 


This new Christmas cantata, Immanuel, 
is for use by the average choir at a 
special service, or it may be-used as part 
of the regular morning or evening Christmas 
service, since it is short. The text is from 
the Scriptures and well-known hymns. The 
music is tuneful, not difficult to sing, and 
is arranged most attractively. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Price, 60¢ 
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MORNING SERVICE 


PRELUDE 
Organ: Chapel Bell. ..Flagler-Mansfield 
Piano: Woodland Idyl Sie ka oor Zeckwer 
| Te Deum in A-flat....... W. H. Jones 
ANTHEMS 
Ss (a) The White Comrade 
I (Men’s voices) 
De George B. Nevin 
T (b) O .Divine Redeemer...... Gounod 
| OFFERTORY 
The Heart of God...... .. Stoughton 
(S. solo) 
POSTLUDE 
Organ: Marche Joyeuse......... Stults 
Piano: Andante from Symphony in C 
NN 5-05 ie ak ae U8 Sey iS SCHR SrE Sa gs PARE Ce oer cee ee eee ee ae 
PRELUDE 
T Organ: In the Shadow of the Old Trees 
Swinnen 
H Piano PBerceise. <5. sete espe Jarnefelt 
I ANTHEMS 
R (a) O Be Joyful in the Lord. Nomabama 
T (b) Show Us Thy Mercy...... Baines 
E OFFERTORY 
E One Sweetly Solemn Thought. Ambrose 
N (Duet for S. and A.) 
ty POSTLUDE 
H Organ: Military Postlude....:. Schuler 
Piano: Scherzo from Sonata Op. 2, No 3 
Beethoven 


Choirmaster’s Guide 


FOR THE MONTH OF JANUARY, 1929 


(a) in front of anthems indicates they are of moderate difficulty, while (b) anthems are easier ones. 


a 


PRELUDE PRELUDE 
Organ: Canzone in A- cacaaay aah Organ: Cradle Song....... Grieg-Kraft 
T Piano: Longing for Home. .. Jessel Piano: JRemance. . 7%... Rachmaninoff 
Ww ANTHEMS ANTHEMS 
E (a) When SEAS from the Peon (a) Surely He has borne Our BS 
Stan oo oo aeder ot osmer ande 
7 (b) Bless the ck O My Soul. Harris (b) Come, Gracious Spirit......, Jones 
ly OFFERTORY OFFERTORY 
E Morning Hymn igen oe Henschel Like as oe leerdgear aloha mete Roberts 
( solo) (Duet for S. and T.) 
hy 
H POSTLUDE POSTLUDE 
Organ: Prelude Allegro........ Schuler Organ: Toccatina, from ‘Miniature 
-| Piano: Marche Heroique.....Schubert Suite? 4s. James H. Rogers 
(4-hands) Piano: In Dreamland:...... Armstrong 
hE PRELUDE PRELUDE 
Ww Romaneessnt nhc) lAclaas olsen Lieurance Organ: Nocturne in G Minor. .Chopin 
E (Cello, with Organ or Piano) Piano: Peace of Evening...... Foerster 
N ANTHEMS 
sh ANTHEMS (a) Lord, I Hear of Showers of Blessing 
Y (a), Lead Us,)O Father. an cen «. Roberts Sheppard 
(b) To Thee, O Precious BU KBE RT (b) ae Breathe an Evening 
- oberts MESSING Tt wartyneae cee {Stults 
S 
E OFFERTORY OFFERTORY 
Vv Creation’s Hymn............ Beethoven Gliansonaelristes. sabre ek Sevitzky 
Ez (A. solo) (Violin, with Organ or Piano) 
| N POSTLUDE 
T POSTLUDE Organ: Retrospection...... - Hogan 
Organ: Tannhauser March..... Wagner Piano: O Thou Sublime Sweet Evening 
H Pianoz. cA) eats: «aie aiere ce Moussorgsky Star Meta: Setar coeds Wagner 
Anyone interested in any of these works may secure them for 


examination upon request. 


os 


| EVENING SERVICE 


PRELUDE 


Organ: Chanson_ Pastorale . Harris 
Pianose Cradle) Song. snr. v.50 ee "Hauser 
Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis in F 
Eastham 
ANTHEMS 
(a) Saviour, Again to Thy Dear Name 
Ambrose 


(b) The Lord is My Shepherd 
George B. Nevin 


OFFERTORY 
Dear Lord and Master Mine. .Berwald 
(A. solo) 
POSTLUDE 
Organ: . Postludesi.2.) Heller-Mansfield 
Piano: Church March... . 2. .a Garland 


. Frysinger 


Piano: , Acolian Harp. 22... 4 Arnold 
ANTHEMS 
(a) Now the Day is Over..... Lansing 
(b) Worthy is the Lamb....... Handel 
OFFERTORY 
O Lord, With Weary Hearts We’re 
Yearning Lee re Engelmann 
T. solo) 
POSTLUDE 
Organ= March. ins /Ger ai cits Cummings 


Piano: Evening Whispers....Palmgren 


TINT Dukes ae) aD ene a Ca aie 
Organ: Moonlight........ 


eis 


| SPECIAL NOTICES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS | 


PERSONAL FOR SALE 
or WANTED 


FOR SALE—Western Cons. of Music, estab- 
lished thirty-two years. New, modern two- 
story brick building, in growing city, with 
wonderful climate, close to mountains. De- 
partments; Piano, violin, voice, expression, 
dancing—a money-maker. Director, having . 
been connected with school thirty years, wishes 
to be relieved of responsibility and work which 
the growth of the institution requires. Box 
P. B. O., care of Etude. 

FOR SALE—Henry F. Miller Baby Grand 
Piano, $800—like new—cost $1200. Miss 
Ottilie J. Ramming, 3435 N. 28rd St., Apt. 
B-10, Philadelphia, Pa. 

SINGERS! TEACHERS! 500 Songs, 10 
Ss Operas ; all for $39.00. Inquire 1217 
B. 5th St., Tucson, Arizona. 

FOR SALE—Three used A. K. Virgil 
claviers. Good condition. Oak cases. Price 
$50.00 each. Address J. Y. B.. care of Etude. 

AN EXPERIENCED Pianoforte Teacher 
wishes to arrange with a Concert Pianist and 
Teacher for a Class Criticism Lesson for Ad- 
vanced Students, in Calgary, Alberta, early in 
February. Fee $60.00 for five hours. Madam 
O’Brien, 19th Ave. W., Calgary, Alberta. 


| ___ ANNOUNCEMENTS _| 


CORRESPONDENCE SINGING COURSE. 
Small Monthly Payments. 

Dr. Wooler, Cleveland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 

MUSIC COMPOSED to your words—Melo- 

dies Harmonized—Manuscripts corrected and 

prepared for publication. R. M. Stults, com- 


poser “Sweetest Story Ever Told’ and 600 
other works, Ridley Park, Pa. 


PAPERS on musical subjects prepared 
for club use. Programs arranged. George A. 
Brown, Lansdowne, Pa. 


ART OF CONDUCTING (12,000 pl 3s 
Method illustrated! 75c postpaid. W. 
Cooper, Musical Director, 23 Beech ate 
Blackpool, England. 


GROVE’S MUSIC SIMPLIFIER, Home 
Course in Piano Playing, appearing weekly in 
leading newspapers, printed on cardboards 
eontained in a portfolio of brown arrah, linen 
bound, with silk cord. Regular price, $6.00. A 
sample Simplifier will be sent, postpaid, upon 
receipt of $2.00. Grove’s Music Simplifier, 
Grove City, Pa. 

NEW SHORT Kindergarten Course, Price, 
complete, $10. Lillian Courtright Card, 116 
Edna Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 


EDUCATIONAL STUDY NOTES ON CUSIC 


IN THE JUNIOR ETUDE 


By Epcar ALDEN BARRELL 


The Happy Darkies, by Robert Nolan Kerr. 


As you play this little 
piece, picture in your minds 
the scene in front of a Negro 
cabin in the South. After 
the day of hard work in the 
cotton fields, the ‘‘darkies”’ 
gather near the “‘ol’ cabin 
fo”? and forget their troubles 
amid the delights of singing, 
laughing and telling stories. 

What we call syncopation 
—pronounced sin-co-pay- -shun 
—plays an important part in the way this piece 
is built. 

The accent, or emphasis, is nearly always on 
the second half of the first beat—not where it 
would ordinarily be, you see; so we say it 
is ‘‘syncopated.” 

In the middle part of The Happy Darkies, 
which is in the key of A miror, there are some- 
times longer phrases than in the rest of the piece. 
You can easly find these, for they are marked 
by long curving lincs. 

If you do not know what 126 on the metronome 
is like, ask your teacher to tell you. 


Song of the Drum, by Anna Priscilla Risher. 


The drum is one of the 
very oldest instruments we 
have. In fact it is so old 


that no one can really say 
when it was first used. What 
a thrilling song it sings, with 
its low rasping voice! Don’t 
you get excifed when the 
band comes marching down 
the street and the drums are 
roaring? 

Miss Risher, who lives in 
California, has told us a great deal about the 
drum in this nice composition. 

F major and D minor are the keys she uses. 
How many flats do you suppose there are in 
18! major? 

This is another of those ‘ 
numbers, 


‘rhythmic orchestra” 


The Water Sprites, by Stephen Heller. 


You will all be anxious 
to find out interesting facts 
about the life of this com- 
poser, and we are sure that if 
you: will look carefully in the 
pages of this month’s JUN- 
IOR ETUDE you will spy 
what you are seeking. 

It is most important that 
the half note E in measure 
two be brought out clearly. 
That is what the upside-down 
V means over the note. Many other notes in this 
splendid lively sketch are marked the same way 
and should be emphasized. 

The really hard part of The Water Sprites— 
and don’t be discouraged when we say it’s hard, 
for you can ‘play it if you will practice—is the 
seventh measure from the end, and from there 
to the end. Una corda tells you to use the “‘soft”’ 
or una corda pedal—the one farthest left. 

The Water Sprites offers you a chance for 
real interpretation. 


In Happy Play, by Leopold J. Beer. 


Usually in four-hand m1) 
the Primo player has to w 
very hard and the Seco 
player so little that he « 
play his part with only I) 
of his mjnd on the mt 
and the other half o 
picnic which will tana 
on Saturday. But, 
composition by Mr. 
seems to us that the a 
are turned, that the Seco 
works even harder, in many places, than 
Primo. The Primo, however, has lots of sl 
which must be played just the right way it 
player wants to live happily ever after. 


Wild Flowers and Butterflies, 


Most of this fine march is 
actually a staccato study— 
that is, a piece in which the 
notes are to be played in a 
short, choppy way. But, 
watch out! In the third 
section, called the Trio, you 
must make the right hand play 


smoothly, even though the 
left is not playing this way. 

You will all enjoy this 
number. \ 


Rock-a-by, by Ella Ketterer. 


Rock-a-by is a very easy 
lullaby indeed. It should be 
played slowly, with plenty of 
expression. Do you sing the 
words as you play? Most 
children find this to be a 
good thing to do, but you 
ought not to try it if it 
makes your fingers forget 
where they are going. 

The last two measures of 


the lullaby are slower, and 
the last note of all in each hand must be k 
longer than its value. 

Andante is pronounced Ahn-dahn-teh + 
means “rather slowly.’’ 


Music of the Rain, by Anne Mathilde Bilbro, 


All of you must su 
remember Priscilla, the lif 
girl Miss Bilbro told us ab 
who was such a model lif 
girl and who took such g 
care of her dolly. Perh 


Priscilla. 
Miss Bilbro has been lis'} 
ing very hard to the nj 
and she has discovered 1 
it plays quite a fine little t 
on the window-pane. It isn’t a slow, smo 
sort of tune at all, but instead a quick cho) 
one—what the grown-ups would call ‘‘staccai!’ 

The first part of the piece does not go v 
quickly, but when you reach the words, ‘‘é 
it sounded just like this,’’ you must, soon quic} 
the time. 


‘When Is an Accompaniment Not an Accompaniment? 


By RALPH KENT BUCKLAND - 


THAT an accompaniment must be ever 
subservient to the melody is so persistent 
an instruction that the student is apt to 
rest abidingly by it and keep his back- 
ground of chords and arpeggios down to a 
monotonous tonal murmur. 

Much of the playing of the non-profes- 
sional is of this type. The aspirant means 
well, and he has, no doubt, thought deeply, 
but he cannot make his audience feel what 
he himself is living at the keyboard. There 
seems a sort of thinness, a lack of rich- 
ness, in the playing, and the audience is 
only mildly enthusiastic. It seems to them 
like a landscape with the background too 
faint and pale. 

This is all wrong. The accompaniment 
must not at all times assume a Uriah 
Heep attitude of complete subordination. 
As the melody nears its climax in power- 
ful tone, the accompaniment must corre- 
spondingly give a sonorous and rich sup- 
port. Care in this regard will add a world 
of meaning to interpretation. 

- There are certain phrases where the ac- 
companying chords of the left hand build 
directly into the harmonic structure of the 


| 


melody. In such cases these chords | 
brought out with the same intensity <t 
verve of the right hand chords. T1} 
must not weaken or become hazy. Off 
there are single notes or chords in | 
bass that must be brought out with s| 
cial emphasis. These the composer 
marked accordingly. 

In A La Bien Aimée, that lovely we. 
by Schititt, there is a case in point. 
the Molto meno mosso, tranquillo, 
twelfth measure: 


and in similar phrases, bringing out 
second count in the base will grez 
strengthen the effect. In much of t 
part, too,.both hands play with equal stri 
Such considerations as these the accc’ 
panist cannot afford to neglect. 


- 


“wal 
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FOR JUNIOR ETUDE READERS 


——< & >_—__ 


OF THE RAIN 


DELIGHTFUL PIECES 


MATHILDE BILBRO 


MUSIC 


There’s Music Everywhere. Grade 2. 


One day when I was standing. 


Beside the window pane, 
There came a little spatter 


Of softly falling rain. 
Against the window pane. 


A tuneful little patter, 
A jolly chatter-chatter, 
A merry little clatter 


nike pmo 
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WILD FLOWERS AND BUTTERFLIES 


P 


MARCH 


A very easy march. Grade 1. 


H. D. HEWI 
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IN HAPPY PLAY 


, Op. °° NO 5 


LEOPOLD J. BEER 


SECONDO 


A lively original duet, not an arrangement. 
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At Play in the Moonlight 


THE WATER SPRITES 


ne of the most popular Heller Studies. Grade 3. 


STEPHEN HELLER, Op.45, N° 2 


= 144 


Allegro vivace M.M.¢ 
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SONG OF THE DRUM 


ANNA PRISCILLA RISHER 


For Rhythmic Orchestra 


Triangle 


* Tambourine 


Sand Blocks 
** Rattle 
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MUSIC STUDY 
EXALTS LIFE 


Tue Music SEgker’s UTOPIA 


All of us haye seen 
such a thing as an in- 
dividual going into a 
retail store to look 
. around and_ suffering 
annoyance through an 
over-zealous salesman 
not permitting that in- 
dividual to take his 
= time in looking things 
over before deciding 
upon the purchase to be made. On the 
other hand we have seen conditions where 
an indifferent salesman offered nothing 
for examination, had no suggestions of 
any kind whatever and mutely left the 


customer go out unsatisfied. The most 
delightful shopping experience is when 
one can leisurely examine practically 
everything available 


and make a purchase ues 
decision upon one’s own jf 
judgment without be- i {RY 
ing pressed-into a de- 
cision by anyone. It is 
just this ideal condi- 
tion that is offered the 
purchaser of music by 
the Theodore Presser 
Company. 

Liberal, convenient examination privi- 
leges are offered music teachers and active 
music workers seeking music for certain 
specific needs, or suitable material for 
some special occasion, or needs along 
other lines. Miss Smith of California may 
write to us saying she would like to have 
some good teaching pieces in the first 
three grades; Mr. Brown of Texas may 
write to us that he wishes to see some 
musical plays so that he can select one 
to be given by high school students in a 
performance under his direction; Mrs. 
Jones of Maine may write to us saying 
she wishes to see some anthems in order 
to select several new ones for her choir’s 
repertoire; Mr. Green of Iowa may write 
to us for compositions and studies that 
will specifically aid in overcoming certain 
problems with certain pupils, and in each 
and every one of these instances, our ex- 
pert selectionists will have delivered by 
fast mail an ample supply of numbers, 
permitting these individuals to sit down 
at their own pianos and in their own 
good time, carefully go over all of the 
music sent, making selection of those 
found the most satisfactory and return- 
ing for full credit all numbers not de- 
sired, 

We can, offer such service as this be- 
cause we have a tremendous stock of 
music publications (the world’s largest) 
and a large corps of experienced clerks 
who know the best of existing music pub- 
lications to meet requirements outlined, 
and last, but not least, we have originated 
and perfected an unequalled direct mail 
service to music buyers that makes it pos- 
sible to give service of this highly satis- 
fying character. 

If you do not know how easily this 
service is obtained, write and ask us for 
details of our “On Sale” plan and also 
for our free catalogs upon any class of 
music in which you are interested. Of 
course, it is impossible to catalog our en- 
tire gigantic stock of music, which em- 
braces the publications from the catalogs 
of all the leading publishers of the entire 
world. Order of us anything you want in 
musie publications since with this great 
stock we are able to fill orders for practi- 
cally any desired music publication. Always 
our prices will be found the most reason- 
able obtainable. 


mo Publisher’s Mont 


A Bulletin of Interest for All Music Lovers — ae 


_ 


MaGaztne in years, 


“Welcome, stranger!” 


T was just like coming back home,” 
business man who received his first copy of Tue Erupe Music 
after a 
was our reply. 


“JUST LIKE COMING BACK HOME” 


writes a well-known Western 


long absence from the country.. 


A surprisingly large number of folks who used to take Tur Ervupy 
but failed to renew and got out of the habit are returning now. 
have written us similar enthusiastic letters. 

® all efforts of our good friends in telling music lovers everywhere of the 
progressive improvement in Tue Erupe month by month. 
passing all former records and have planned many features of far-reaching 
interest, secured new music and new articles. 


They 
We shall appreciate immensely 


We are sur- 


Our best means of reaching a wider circle is to make Tur Ervne so 
good that you cannot resist telling everyone you meet about it. 


Advance of Publication Offers—November, 1928 


Paragraphs on These Forthcoming Publications will be found under These Notes. 
These Works are in the course of Preparation and Ordered Copies will be 
delivered when ready. 


ALGERIAN Dances—Pr1ano—R. S. Stroucuton.60c 
Biue Ripcr Ipyrs—Prano—Lity SrTrRickKLAnpD.60¢ 
Book or Trios ror PIANO, VIOLIN AND CELLO.75c 
Crasstc AND Mopern BanD AND ORCHESTRA 
Coritection—Jos. E. Mappy anp WILFRED 


WIESON==PARTS RACH city ose a ee aw wrens eee 
Prano ACCOMPANIMENT TO ORCHESTRA......-. 40c 
ConcERT ORCHESTRA FoOLIO—PARTS........+- 15c 

Piano ACCOMPANIMENT.........-0e0ee0..-30C 
Concertino No. 1—Viottn—F. Seitz....... 35¢ 
Concertino No. 2—VicLin—F. SE1Tz........ 35¢ 


How to Master THE VIOLIN—FREDERICK E. 


DRUIDS | 5 diy et "ORO DE eta shies neo -00 
ITALIAN Laxes—PIano—J AMES FRANCIS 
C COR Rae ten Sea fov trey ps feicels, woken fo CaM crates me poral 75c 


LEHRER’s ENSEMBLE MetTHopD, VioLta, CELLO 
AND Bass Parts—Wi.tit H. Brrant—eacu.35ce 

Licut Opera PropucTION—GWwyYNNE Burrows.60c 

NeEcESSARY JINGLES FOR THE P1IANO—BLANCHE 
Fox STrEENMAN 


IraLiANn LAKgs 
Surre ror tHE Piano 
By James Francis Cooke 

This is a very unusual piano suite, par- 
ticularly in the fact that each of the five 
compositions in it has decided individual 
merit. Almost any one of these pieces in 
itself would be sufficient to sell the suite 
even if the other four were commonplace, 
but to the immense pleasure of those who 
will get this suite, a high point of interest 
both rhythmically and melodically will be 
found in each number. The book has a 
proem telling something of the glorious 
Italian lake country. that inspired these 
compositions. Then, preceding each one 
of the five compositions is a poetic prose 
description of the scene or the pervading 
moods inspired by the surroundings that 
engendered the composition. Also pre- 
ceding each composition is a beautiful pen 
sketch of an Italian lake scene. Students 
capable of music in grades four and five 
will be more than delighted with an op- 
portunity to study this suite and the 
average good pianist will find much pleas- 
ure in these numbers for self diversion 
or home entertainment. Concert pianists 
will find these numbers such as would re- 
ceive enthusiastic and popular acceptance. 
Advance of publication cash price is 75 
cents a copy, postpaid. 


PIANO} PIECES. FOR BOYS otal s/.a pe aateeniee SOC 
Pirate’s UMBRELLA, THE—OpERETTA—Mrs. 
BRS OR OAN yc. 015 Steen ees ne ee ee meee 35c 
PRISCILLA’Ss WEEK—PIANO—MatTHILDE Bit- 
BRO? Piajalcl ow, cotsetnipion soe etstptebsieta scarerciete oalateianen 35c 
Seconp YEAR AT THE Piano—Joun M. Wi-- 
LYABES: oh ia's, sisiocole-e.s iW Deine oha Uiee eure ete Oc 
SHEPHERD, THe—MusicaL PLray—MarHiLpe 
BIDBRO iis sic. s oss 3a Oy Beton aces aisle Chae RrOne 5c 
Six Stupy ,Preces ror THE Lerr Hanp 
ADONE—=BERGER® vise Pp dieieviessnoc ote a eters 25c 
Sotprers oF CuHrist—SacrepD CantaTa— 
PHILIP? GREELY ‘sc oectanm mates oe able ie ofene erate 20c 
Sonatina—Orcan—James H. RoGers.,...... 40c 
Stories ro Stnc To—Gtapys Taytor........ 20c 
Srupres In MusictansHip—Four Booxs— 
HELLER-PHILIPP—EACH ....-.e.eeeeeeeaee 60c 
To A KatypID-\CH1LDREN’S CANTATA—CARL 
BuSed | sia. 14.2). ty ere a an eee Oc 


Tunes For LITTLE Popes inl L. Preston....35c 
UNFINISHED SyMPIrmoNY—PIANO SoLO—FRANz 
SCHUBERT 


Crassic AND Mopern BAND AND 


OrcHESTRA COLLECTION 
By Jos. E. Mavpy anp Witrrep Wiuson 


We now have in preparation a collection 
that, we feel sure, will meet with the 
approval of every school supervisor, or- 
chestra and band leader. Its contents, 
selected from the works of classic, modern 
and contemporary writers, are especially 
arranged for use as concert and exhibition 
pieces by the school orchestra or band. 
The parts will not be difficult, of course, 
but the ensemble will be full and satis- 
factory in every respect. Although the 
contents of the band and orchestra ar- 
rangements of the collection will be prac- 
tically the same, the parts will not be 
interchangeable. The compilers of this 
work are authorities on the organization, 
conducting and managing of school bands 
and orchestras and the fruits of their ripe 
experience are manifest in these useful 
and attractive arrangements. The instru- 
mentation for each will be that adopted 
as standard by the leading supervisors of 
the country. 

In advance of publication we will book 
orders for the various parts, either band 
or orchestra at 25 cents a copy, postpaid. 
For the orchestral version a piano accom- 
paniment will be published, the advance 
price 40 cents. 


Little minds are tamed and subdued by misfortune; but 
great minds rise above it. 


—Wéashington Irving 
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CuristMas Music 


Although many choir directo 
others interested in obtaining § 
music for Christmas have already 
their selections for this season, the; 
still many who have not as yet 
action in that regard; so we are dir 
special attention, to the advisabili 
making an early choice by mea 
turnable copies to be sent for exa’ 

Announcements of new Christm 
will be found in our advertising 
but quite without regard to that, 
simple matter for a choir director 
us a brief outline of what is need 
requests of this kind will receive 
ate attention and if the selection 
to us we will avoid sending any n 
that have not demonstrated their s 
ness for the occasion. 

In this connection, we are amply 
ped to supply, not only anthems anc 
songs for various vocal combination 
also cantatas suitable for young peo 
adults. We also publish an effectiy 
of vocal solos and duets suitabl 
Christmas,’ as well as organ nu 
appropriate for use at that time. 
suggest early ordering so as to 
ample time for necessary practi¢ 
Christmas music program hastily ar 
is not likely to be altogether satisf, 
or a credit to those responsible for 
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Music “On Sate” 


Very few teachers have had oppe 
ties to visualize the extent to whic 
On Sale Department is occupied « 
the latter part of the summer and 
fall in taking care of the almost e 
variety of On Sale orders received 
teachers in all parts of the country. 
quantities of sheet music and music 
are distributed, not only at the beg 
of each teaching season, but throt 
the entire year. The greatest volu 
this is during September and Octob 
our On Sale activities continue wit 
complete break throughout the 
season, scarcely stopping for breat! 
in June and July. 

Just at this season most of o 
Sale orders are from teachers wh« 
found it necessary to replenish thei 
plies and there is a constant ca 
fresh, new material. For this purpo 
monthly packages of New Music ar 
desirable. These packages usually ¢ 
a dozen or more perfectly new or ré 
re-published pieces of piano music c 
vocal, violin or organ music. There 
obligation to. purchase this or any 
On Sale music received from us. 
thing not used is returnable for — 
Teachers who are not now fully su 
with material needed in their work 
take advantage of our On Sale pl 
subseribe for New Music to be s 
regular intervals. Anyone unfamilia 
this plan will be informed on reque 
it is not necessary to get informat 
advance, provided we are given an « 
of what is needed. 


NeEcEssARY JINGLES 
For rue Pianororre 
By Buiancue Fox Sreemma2 


This little book is right in line 
many other very interesting elem 
works that are now being publish 
yous students. This particular v 
owever is intended particularly t 
pare for the scale and, with this | 
view, such subjects as independence 
fingers and thumb crossings are Me 
fully worked out. 

The special introductot 
vance of publ is | 
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-1aANO Pisces For Boys 
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ne material which they offer to 
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eCAll cAboard! 


THE ETUDE Race Toward Europe 


Historical Prize Contest Creates 
Widespread Interest 


Tue Ervupe Svusscriprion Prize Conrest is attracting nation-wide attention. 


Here 


iire’the prizes in which there are no blanks, no losers: 


First Prize—A musical tour of Europe taking seven or eight weeks, plus 
$200.00 spending money, to the contestant securing the most new annual 


subscriptions at $2.00 a year. 


Sreconp Prizr—A Grand piano, valued 
at $1,000.00, to be selected from those 
instruments that have been advertised in 
Tue Ervoe Music MaGazine. 

Tump Prize—A $250 Phonograph. 

Fourrn Prizr—A $250 Radio—Make se- 
lected by Winner. 

Furra Prize—$50.00 in Cash. 
Srxru Prize—$50.00 in Cash. 
SreventH Prize—$50.00 in Cash. 
Eicutxw Prze—$50.00 in Cash. 
But most of all, no contestant can lose 
anything, because of the fact that those 
who do not happen to be in the fortunate 
winner class will nevertheless receive real 
cash at the rate of 50 cents for every 
subscription secured. This alone may 
richly reward you for your initiative and 
_ interest. 


.to register as a contestant. 


HAVE NO MISGIVINGS ABOUT 
THIS CONTEST. The 45 year old in- 
tegrity and standing of Tur Ervupe and 
the Theodore Presser Co. will be your 
guarantee. The contest will be fair and 
square in every detail. 

Everyone may participate except Theodore 
Presser Co. and Erupe employees. We 
have not the slightest idea who will win 
these huge prizes, amounting to thousands 
of dollars, we have no favorites in any 
way. May the best contestant win. 

It would take an hour to tell you all the 
details. Write today saying that you wish 
(There are no 
strings to the affair.) We will send you 
everything you need to start at once to get 
subscriptions for this famous and easily 
introduced magazine. 


Tue Prrate’s UMBRELLA 
Oprretra For Boys 
By Mrs. R. R. Forman 

It is indeed a rare occurrence to find 
an operetta for boys that has the plot-in- 
terest, fun, and multitude of good tunes, 
that exist in Mrs. Forman’s newest pro- 
duction. You will get more excited than 
you realize when Sam and Jim are cap- 
tured by pirates, and ow you will thrill 
at the mysterious sounds that are heard on 
the haunted South Sea Island where the 
two boys are held! Supervisors and teach- 
ers of boys, don’t miss this one. Special 
advance of publication price 35 cents, 
postpaid. 


Seconp YEAR AT THE PIANO 
By Joun M. Wi11ams 


We are pleased to report that this new 
work is now completely engraved and the 
proof sheets are in the hands of the author. 
Will First Year at the Piano is 
r that the 


new work needs posciny introduction. 


= 


musical and educational standpoints, it is 
equally interesting and satisfactory in all 
respects. The music includes many attrac- 
tive novelties and the entire material is 
presented in a clear, concise and logical 
manner. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 50¢ per copy, post- 
paid. 


Licht Opera PRODUCTION 
For ScHoo.t. ann Community 
By Gwynne Burrows 


This new book is decidedly unique, but 
those who use it will find that it is really 
indispensable. There are many who at- 
tempt operatic and dramatic productions 
who find that there are all sorts of tech- 
nical details which must be studied or 
worked out. This book attempts to deal 
with all of them in advance. Every de- 
partment of the work is fully covered, 
including musical rehearsals, scenery. cos- 
tumes, stage craft, stage business, deport- 
ment, ete. 

The introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 60c, postpaid. 


(Continued on Page 890) 
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(Continued from page 811) 


A GENUINE STRADIVARIUS VIOLIN is 
reported to have been found at Rye, New York, 
early in the past summer. A Mr, Dyer, of the 
local police department, unearthed the neglected 
instrument from the attic, when his daughter 
pleaded for violin lessons. After attracting local 
attention it was examined by experts and is 
said to have been sold for sixty thousand dollars. 


¢ D> 


A STATUE OF ARTHUR NIKISCH is to be 
placed before the Gewandhaus of Leipzig. It is 
done by the widely-known sculptor, Hugo Lederer, 
and is to be so located as to make a companion 
piece to the famous statue of Mendelssohn which 
:tands at the western entrance, 


¢ ——« 2 


FIFTY THOUSAND DOLLARS for the score 
of “The Egyptian Helen,” is the price which 
Richard Strauss is reported to have received. 
This now seems to be the most ever received by a 
composer for a single work. Hitherto, the one 
hundred thousand live (twenty thousand dollars) 
paid by the Khedive of Egypt to Verdi for his 
Aida,” has been the record compensation for an 
opera. — “The Egyptian Helen’’ has been received 
enthusiastically at premiéres in Dresden, Vienna, 
and London, and is to be presented to America 
by the Metropolitan Opera Company in Novem- 
yer. 


‘NOVEMBER 1928 


¢ » 
STRADIVARIUS, the “Father of the Violin,” 


is to have a monument erected to his memory, in 
his native town, Cremona, Italy. A movement to 
raise an international fund by subscription, for 
this purpose, has been started by an influential 
Italo-American committee. 


¢ 


ya 
COMPETITIONS 
THE HOLLYWOOD BOWL ASSOCIATION 


offers a prize of one thousand dollars for a suite 
for symphony orchestra, requiring not more than 
fifteen minutes in performance. The contest 
closes February 1, 1929; and full particulars 
may be had from the Hollywood Bowl Association, 
7046 Hollywood Boulevard, Hollywood, California. 


nC —— fr 


THE LORENZ ANTHEM COMPETITION, 
with prizes aggregating one thousand dollars, is 
announced and will close February 1, 1929, Full 
particulars are to be had from the Lorenz Pub- 
lishing Company, Dayton, Ohio. 


@ —f- 


A ONE HUNDRED DOLLAR PRIZE is 
offered for a “State Song” for Florida. The 
contest closes January 15, 1929; and full parti- 
culars may be had from Mrs. Ed. R. Bentley, 
901 Marble Arcade Building, Lakeland, Florida. 


aC ae 


SIX THOUSAND DOLLARS IN PRIZES 
for a new National Anthem are made available by 
Florence Brooks-Aten, founder of the Brooks- 
3right Foundation for the promotion of inter- 
national understanding. The competition closes 
February 1, 1929, Particulars from the National 
Anthem Competition, Room 2017, 342 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. 


@ » 


THE PRIZE OF ONE THOUSAND DOL- 
LARS, offered by Alfred Seligsberg, through the 
Society of the Friends of Music, for a sacred or 
secular cantata suitable for use by that organiza- 
tion, is again open for competition till Novem- 
ber 1, 1929. Particulars may be had from 
Biches Copley, 10 East 43rd Street, New York 

ity. 


g > 

$40,000 IN PRIZES are offered to American 
composers. $25,000 will be given for the best 
work in any form within the playing scope of 
the full symphony orchestra: $10,000 and $5,000 
will be given for the best and second best com- 
positions within the playing scope of the Ameri- 
can dance, jazz or popular concert orchestra. 
The symphonic contest cloves on May 27, 1929, 
and the popular contest on October 29, 1929. 
Full particulars to be had from the Victor Talk- 
ing Machine Company, Camden, New Jersey. 
This prize, altogether unprecedented in size in 
the history of music, was announced at a dinner 
given to the profession in New York City and 
was received with great acclaim, 


@ » 
A PRIZE OF $1,000 is offered by the 


National Federation of Music Clubs for a com- 
position in any form for solo piano with or- 
chestra, to take fifteen to forty-five minutes in 
erformance. Particulars may be had from Mrs. 

C. Donovan, 1633 Shady Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 
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THE ELIZABETH SPRAGUE COOLIDGE 
PRIZE of one thousand dollars for a quintet 
for flute, oboe, clarinet, bassoon and French horn, 
or for piano and four wind instruments, is open 
to composers of all nationalities. Also another 
prize of $500 is offered for a suite or similarly 
extended composition for two pianos (two_play- 
ers), open only to composers who are citizens 
of the United States. The competition closes 
April 15, 1929. Particulars from the Chief of 
the Music Division, Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington, 


a » 


A PRIZE OF ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS 
is offered by the Society of the Friends of 
Music for a cantata for chorus, not less than 
two nor more than four, soloists and orehestra. 
The contest is international, will expire November 
1, 1929, and full particulars may be had from 
rome Copley, 10 East 43rd Street, New York 

ity. 
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THE PRESSER 
PERSONNEL 


Introducing our 
the 
trained 


patrons to 


highly 


members of our 
~ staff who serve 
them daily. 


There are many links needed in 


the chain of service Tun Erupp 
Music MaGaztnr- endeavors’ to 
render to teachers, students and 


lovers of music everywhere. 

The Editorial Department has its 
problems in a constant search for 
interesting, helpful and inspiring 
material. The Advertising Depart- 
ment must find revenue helping to 
make possible the giving of so much 
in each issue. The Circulation De- 


partment must make the good 
things THe Erupr has to offer 


known; and then the Subscription 
Department must see to it that 
proper delivery is made to those 


subscribing for the magazine. 

This involves many details, 
among them the’sorting and routing 
of wrappers so that the post office 
may make delivery with dispatch. 
The key clerk in the checking and 
sorting of all wrappers, not only 
for their proper routing, but also 
to catch any imperfectly stenciled 
wrappers, is Miss Lillie K. Schur. 

Miss Schur is most faithful and 


dependable in carrying out the 
duties devolving upon her. It is 


rather unusual that we can intro- 
duce to our readers an individual 
| who has read practically every one 
Nt] of the names and addresses of the 
hundreds of thousands who have 
subscribed to Tur Erupn during 
x the last seven years. 

Miss Schur joined THp 


ETupp 


|| organization in November, 1921. 
ie Pricr to that, she had been three 


years in one of the important cleri- || 
cal departments of 


known railroad. 


a nationally 


How to Master THE VIOLIN 
By Freperick EK, Haun 


Written by one of the most successful of 
American violin teachers, this book places 
before the pupil and teacher a wealth of 
practical points gained through years of 
experience both as a cencert soloist and 
as a teacher. Mr. Frederick E. Hahn has 
written a book wherein he has given the 
pupil general information pertaining to 
the art of violin playing combined with 
specific instructions concerning the master- 
ing of difficult points in some of the well 
known works in violin literature. The 
book is in no sense an instruction book. 
It is much more, and will prove to be a 
valuable aid both to the pupil and teacher. 
The work gives valuable hints on the 
practical application of the. teaching prin- 
cipals as expounded by that master tech- 
nician, R. Kreutzer. Excerpts from some 
of the best exercises are given with hints 
concerning the points involved. 

Teachers and pupils alike will welcome 
this book and they will be wise to order, 
at once, a copy at the special introductory 
price in advance of publication of one 
dollar per copy, postpaid. 


Biue Rince Ipyts 
Surre ror THE PIANOFORTE 
By Lary Srrickianp 


The mountain regions of this section of 
the South are still peopled very largely 
by descendants of the original Anglo- 
Saxon settlers. Many of the old Folk 
songs are still preserved among them and 
the music reflects the rugged character of 
the country and its inhabitants. “Madam 
Lily Strickland, who is a native of the 
South, has idealized some of these char- 
acteristics in her new suite of piano pieces 


entitled Blue Ridge Idyls. This is a set 
of fourth and fifth grade pieces. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 60¢ postpaid. 


Tunes FoR LitTLe Forks 
By M. L. Preston 


Subscribers to Tue Erupe are familiar 
with the delightfully melodious piano com- 
positions by M. L. Preston, a writer who 
has contributed frequently to the music 
section of the magazine. Recently Mrs. 
Preston, realizing the need for such ma- 
terial, has turned her talents to compos- 
ing little first and second grade pieces 
and to them she has brought all the charm 
and beauty of melody that characterized 
the compositions which have met with 
such favor among piano players and 
students in the intermediate grades. This 
book is a collection of her recent composi- 
tions in the earlier grades that will pro- 
vide splendid study and recreation ma- 
terial. In advance of publication copies 
may be ordered at the special price of 
35 cents a copy, postpaid. 


Srupies In MusiciANsHIP 
Srrecr Srupimes ror THE PIANOFORTE 
By Srepuen HeEvier 
In Four Booxs 
Epirep sy Istpor Prmirr 
We take great pleasure in announcing 
that Book One of this important work is 
now on the press. The remaining books 
will follow along as rapidly as possible. 
The material used in Book One contains 
a few of the very familiar studies of 
Heller, but much of the material is taken 
from works which are not so well known. 
Some of these numbers are even more 
interesting than some of the very popular 
numbers extracted from Opus 46 and Opus 
47. Heller was one of the really great 
geniuses of the piano. Isidor Philipp 
was one of his favorite pupils and no one 
is better equipped for the selection and 
preparation of a work of this character. 
The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 60c for each 

volume, postpaid. 


ALGERIAN DANCES 
Surre ror THE PIANOFORTE 
By R. S. Srouciuron 


An important department of musical 
composition today is that devoted to the 
production of music suited for dancing 
purposes. It is a further development of 
the Ballet Music of older times. Mr. R. 
S. Stoughton, who is well known through 
his many charming organ and piano pieces 
and songs, has produced a suite which was 
originally prepared for Ruth St. Denis. 
This is one of the finest works that we 
have seen suitable for dancing in the 
Oriental style. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 60¢ postpaid. 


SOLDIERS OF CHRIST 
Sacrep CANTATA 
By Pumire Greevy 
It is one of the axioms of life that 
monotony is unendurable. In every age 
—especially this one—novelties are there- 
fore sought, to lend variety and vitality 
to all lines of activity. Choirmasters will 
rejoice with us that Philip Greely has 
written, in Soldiers of Christ, a cantata 
that is not only excellent and _ stirring 
music, but entirely novel in every way as 
well. It can be used at any time during 
the church season, and, best of all, it is 
brilliant in effect while easy to perform. 
Single copies may be ordered at the spe- 
cial advance of publication price, 20 cents 
postpaid, 


To A Kartypip 


CaNnTATA FoR CHILDREN 
By Cart Buscu 


This is a work by a celebrated writer 
that we can safely recommend to school 
supervisors and all those having children’s 
choruses in charge. It may be sung in 
two-part harmony, the vocal range of each 
part being within a limited compass, or 
by adding the alto part it may be per- 
formed as a three-part chorus. ‘The music 


is a setting of the well known poem by 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. Single copies 
may be ordered in advance of publication 
for 30 cents, postpaid. 


THE SHEPHERD 
Musicat PiLay 
By Marumpe Biisro 


Mathilde Bilbro is nationally known as 
one of our most successful musical educa- 
tionalists, her instructive piano pieces be- 
ing very widely used to supplement the 
various methods of teaching the early 
grades. But Miss Bilbro does not stop 
here: her more advanced piano composi- 
tions are works of extreme delight and 
fine workmanship, and every now and 
then she finds an opportunity to write an 
attractive little musical play like The 
Shepherd. This play is in three acts, can 
be performed by children of almost any 
age, and is distinctly easy to “put on.” 
The excellent libretto, based on two of 
Aesop’s fables, is matched with bright, 
alluring music—and dancing may be in- 
terspersed throughout the play with good 
effect. Single copies may be ordered at 
the advance of publication price, 35 cents, 
postpaid. 


Concert OrcHESTRA FOLio 


This new Concert Orchestra Folio, 
being somewhat a development from our 
very successful Senior Orchestra Book will 
be along similar lines, although rather 
more advanced. The pieces will be of a 
more brilliant character. Such important 
numbers as “Hungary” by Koelling, “Air 
de Ballet” by Drigo, “Valse Moderne” by 
Stoughton, “Prelude” by V odorinski, 
“Playing Soldiers” by Jessel, “Overture 
Comique” by Sartorio, and others will be 
included in the Concert Orchestra Folio 
in arrangements that will be showy and 
playable. The grade of difficulty of this 
work will not place it beyond the reach 
of the well trained High School Orchestra, 
the instrumentation being the same as that 
of our other orchestra books. 

The special introductory price in- ad- 
vance of publication is fifteen cents (15c) 
per copy for the various parts and thirty 
cents (30c) for the piano accompaniment. 


SONATINA 
For, tut Pirr Orcan 
By James H. Rocers 


In the forefront of American composers 
is James Hotchkiss Rogers, noted Cleve- 
land organist, composer, critic and teacher. 
His writings are in all forms, but he is 
_just a trifle more at home in organ music 
than in any other type, we suspect. Re- 
cently one of the leading music schools 
of the Middle West inaugurated in its or- 
gan department a course solely on the 
organ writings of this composer. 

Like Mr. Rogers’ earlier and delightful 
Miniature Suite for the Organ, this Sona- 
tina is appealing and musicianly, without 
being too difficult for the average player. 
It comprises three movements, all of which 
are splendidly original and worth-while. 
The advance of publication price on this 
number is 40 cents, postpaid. 


Book or Trios FOR PIANO, VIOLIN 


AND CELLO 


The demand for easy: or moderately 
difficult trios for violin, cello and piano 
has grown steadily with the increased 
study of the cello and the resultant cul- 
tivation of ensemble playing. Most of 
the trios of the old masters are somewhat 
difficult, and instrumentalists require ex- 
perience in playing the shorter and easier 
pieces before they can attempt to play 
the larger forms of ensemble writing. 
This new volume, now in preparation, will 
contain numbers that are attractive and 
beautiful, and the arrangements will be 
such as will appeal to the instrumentalist 
of average ability. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is seventy-five cents 
postpaid. 


UNFINISHED SYMPHONY 
Prano Soro 
By FRANZ Scttuperr 


One of the most popular of the master 
symphonies that are regularly presented 
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ally in postage, and many hundred: 
of thousands of envelopes are sen 
cut to active music workers in al 
parts of the world. 

Miss Sue A. McKernan is ij 
charge of the actual work of seeinj 
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stamped and sealed, or in grea 
bulk shipments, that they are ap 
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My The Envelope Mailing Depart 
(aj, ment is equipped with the mos 
Ny, modern achinery for stampin; 
Pa and sealing, making it possible fo 
SH Miss McKernan and her assistant 
psi] to get into the mails each day ever} 
oy envelope delivered to that depart 
Py ment by our executives, clerica 


| staff and the cireularizing depart 
4'| ment. 

(, It was in 1913 when Miss Me 
S Kernan first became a Presser em 
ployee, having been secured t 
assist in sorting returned music 
In 1914 she was assigned to th 
mailing department and eventuall; 
py | was given complete charge of thi 
{| work, and she has met her respon 
by sibility with a capableness an 
trustworthiness that is most im 
portant in a position which, ii 
many ways, is comparable to tha 
of a cashier handling the firm’ 
money, 


BAA aE ZZ 
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by the foremost orchestras, is this 
mental work of Franz Schubert. W 
Beethoven Fifth and the Tschaik 
Sixth (Pathetique) it probably aj 
more frequently on request program 
do any other symphonic works. 

This Unfinished Symphony, or 
phony in B minor, lends itself to 
solo arrangement better than any 
great symphonies and a satisfactor 
formance is not beyond the capabili 
the average student in the upper 
mediate grades. School teachers, w 
this work in teaching music apprec 
may be interested in knowing of its 
coming publication in this convenie 
rangement. The advance of publ 
cash price is 30 cents a copy, post] 


ViIoLA, CELLO AND Bass F 


TO LEHRER’s ENSEMBLE ME 
By Wu. H. Bryant 


In view of the tendency of today. 
cially in the schools, to teach the orc! 
instruments in groups, the publicat 
this new work is very timely. Mr. L 
Ensemble Method for the Violin ha 
on the market for some years and ha 
used with very great success in 
violin teaching. In this book each 
study or piece, right from the very 
ning, is written in three parts so th 
members of the class may divide 
groups and alternate in these part 
an amplification of this idea, Mr. V 
Bryant has written additional parts 
method for violin, cello and bass. 
one, or all three, of these may be ad 
the original three violin parts. 

The special introductory price | 
vance of publication for each part 
postpaid, : 


Oe IANO 
at i By BE. Serrz 
ntroduction to the larger forms 

omposition, there is no better 
n these two Concertinos. They 
il at a very early stage of his 
sllent experience in playing 
in the style of the Concerto, 
rtino No 2 in G, Opus 13, may 
by a pupil still in first position, 
ertino No. 1 in D, Opus 15, may 
p when when the pupil has 
lay in the third position. Both 
bers make effective solos for 
recital. Our new editions will 
same care in editing as has been 
to other recent additions to the 
er Collection. ; 
‘special introductory price for either 
is thirty-five cents (35c) per 
ixty cents (60c) for both, post- 
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VANCE OF PUBLICATION 
Orrers WITHDRAWN 
following works which have been 
1 at special pre-publication prices 
now published and the special price 
been withdrawn. A brief description 
the retail price of each volume is 
given: ALT 

» York Singing Teachers’ Associa- 
Its Story. A history of this famous 
ization that every teacher and stu- 
of singing should be glad to own. 


ip 


What Every Piano Pupil Should Know. 
Clarence G. Hamilton. This book of 
epts should be placed in the hands of 
ry piano student. Professor Hamilton, 
e scholarly conduct of the Teachers’ 
d Table is familiar to all Erupr 
ders, presents here a work, the result 
ide experience, that should prove of 
t benefit to everyone interested in the 
y of the piano. Price, $2.00. 

tle Study Pieces in the Classic Forms. 
Fannie Reed Hammond. Very easy, 
inal compositions in the style of the 
ic masters, each accompanied by a 
iption and a history of the form. 
BOON CODES te ates was 

art Songs for Soprano, Alto and Bass 
es, or S. A. B. Choruses as school 
hers and music supervisors call them, 
usually most effective when used in 
or High School or the lower grades 
Senior High. The melody is usually in 
e bass, thus giving the heavier voices of 
boys an opportunity to predominate, 
upper parts, sung by the treble voices, 
ing in the harmonies. There is a 
dily increasing demand.for a work of 
kind. Price, 75 cents. 


OW Is THE. TIME TO ENTER THE 
: eal Tour Prize Con- 
Enthusiasm is at 
cement in this 
te to us for more’ 
erial, Every sub- 
and remitted for at 
$2.00. If you 
ETD: abroad, 
ndid- Gashcas which 
for. There are no 
. Every contestant 
) class will 
for each 
be de- 


ou Wi 


* ’ . 
order a club or combination and have the magazine sent to different addresses. 


are intended as Christmas gifts and an appropriate card 


; : and good wishes will be sent to the recipient. Subscriptions need 
not begin until Christmas, if you will so advise. 


when the contest 
subseription agents. 


‘any contract 


a 


Macazines Make Sptenpip CuristMas Girts 


There is no more acceptable gift than 
Below you will find a combination of the 
when a year’s subscription to Tur Erupr 
Mention specifically if they 
bearing your name 


subscription for a fine magazine is a perma 
friendship. 


a year’s subscription to a good magazine. 


best magazines published at decided savings 


Music Magazine is included. You can 


Coming every month regularly, a 
nent reminder of your thoughtfulness and 


Save Money! Order a Club Today! 
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CXL OLD COD OO 


CautTION! BEWARE OF 
SwINDLERS 


Beware of swindlers posing as magazine 
Pay no money to 
strangers. . Sign no contracts unless you 
carefully rcad them, Do not enter into 
, unless you are willing per- 
sonally to take the responsibility for the 
loss of any money paid. We cannot be 
responsible for the work of crooks who 
use the canvass “that they are getting 
credits for each subscription to pay for 
a college tuition.” Look out for the fake 
“world war veteran.” Accept no story 
no matter how plausible it may seem. We 
are constantly in receipt of complaints 
trom every section of the country where 
our musical friends ha aid money ancl 
are wondering why they have not received 
their magazines. 


Statement Made in Compliance with 
the Act of Congress of 
August 24, 1912 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, BTC., of 
THe Erupp, published monthly at Philadel- 
A Pa., required by the act of August 24, 
1912. 

Editor—/James Francis Cooke, Philadelphia. 
Managing Editor—None. 
Susiness Manager—None. 
Publisher—Theodore Presser 
phia. 

Owners. 

Theodore Presser Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Estate of Theodore Presser, Philadelphia, Pa. 
James Francis Cooke, Bata, Pa. 

The Presser Foundation, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Presser Beneficial Aks’n. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Co., Philadel- 


Known bondholders, mortgagees. and other . 


security holders, holding 1 per cent or more 
of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities : 

None, 

THEODORE PRESSER CO. 
(Signed) D. W. BANks, Treas. 

Sworn and subscribed before me this 1st 
day of October, 1928. : 
(SRAL) Joun BE. THOMAS. 


(My commission expires March 7, 1929.) 


* Roman 
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Master Discs 
(Continued from page 838) ~ 


announcement and the development of 
thematic material. On side three the 
piano again assumes the position of an 
instrumental background while a_ solo 
cello pours forth a song-like development 
of the original melody. This part sug- 
gests the regular slow movement of a 
concerto. Side four opens with a cadenza 
for piano and then leads into what might 
be considered the last movement of the 
work. “From this point onward,” writes 
Mr. Apthorp, “the concerto is ,one un- 
broken series of kaleidoscopie effects of 
the most brilliant and ever-changing de- 
scription: of musical form, of musical 
coherence, even, there is less and less. It 
is as if some magician in some huge cave, 
the walls of which were covered with 
glistening stalactites and flashing jewels, 
were revealing his fill of all the wonders 
of color, brilliancy and dazzling light that 
his wand could command.” 

Among recent orchestral discs sev- 
eral which the Victor Company has re- 


leased the writer wishes to recommend 
to the attention of his readers. Gabrilo- 
witsch leading the Detroit Symphony 
made an auspicious début as a conductor in 
Chabrier’s wholly delightful Rhapsody, 
Espana, on disc number 1337. Leo Blech 


and the Berlin State Opera .Orchestra 
give a splendid performance of the over- 
ture from Wagner’s “Flying Dutchman” 
on disc number 59010. Lovers of modern 
music should welcome an excellent re- 
cording of Honegger’s orchestral travesty 
on an American super-locomotive, which 
he terms Pacific 231. It is played by an 
unnamed French Symphony Orchestra, 
under the direction of Piero Coppola, and 
may be found on Victor disc number 59011. 
Blech has also recorded Berlioz’s tuneful 
Carnival Overture, Victor disc 
number 9207, as well as the Overture to 
Beethoven’s only opera, “Fidelio,” on disc 
number 81257. Both of the latter are fine 
examples of modern symphonic recording, 


Tusical Books Reviewed 


The Child’s First Songs in Religious Bd- 
ucation. A Cycle of Song. By Louise M. 


Oglevee. Musie by Rey. William G. Oglevee, 
D.D. and Donovan W. Oglevee. Sixty-four 
pages are included in this eloth-bound volume, 
The publishers are The Vaile Company, and 
the price, $1.00. 

One must needs become very simple and 
very sincere to describe a book such as this— 
a collection of childrep’s religious songs where 
word and note are as intimately related as a 
meadow-brook and bed, Children are taught 
to reverence God's house, to hand in their 
offering, to welcome new members and to 
thank God for His giffts—all through the me- 
dium of song. Bspedially welcome will be 
the action songs and songs for special events. 

Explanations are given, also, with every 
tune—guidemarks that point the way to sin- 
cere and full expression of the words. 
Throughout, the goal is child-like simplicity. 

These are songs that will stay in the chil- 
dren’s thoughts all through the week—songs 
that mothers will soon learn from their chil- 
dren’s lips and that playmates will repeat. 
These are songs that will find their way into 
every land and into the hearts of all who 
love beautiful and holy things. 


The Roads of Melody: My Story. By Carrie 
Jacobs-Bond. Two hundred and twenty-four 
pages. Cloth bound. Contains thirty very 
handsome illustrations taken from the family 
album belonging to Mrs. Bond. Published by 
D. Appleton & Co... Price, $2.00. ; 

When the skies are overcast and you feel 
down-hearted or discouraged, that is the time 
to read this book. The successful struggle 
of a courageous woman to make a living for 
herself and her young son enhances the true 
beauty of her many pieces with which we ate 
all so familiap,.«* Here we.learn the “why” 
of The End of a Perfect Day. Wand in band 
with the woman who dreamed of and finally 
realized “The Bond Shop,” we come.to the 
“end of the road” where again she fulfills 
her dream by writing and planning in ‘“Nest- 
o’-rest,”’ or, ss she also calls it, “A Cottage 
in God’s Garden.” 


Macazine CaTaALoG 

The new magazine catalog, now. ready, 
shows the best magazines published in at- 
‘tractive combinations with the ErupeMu- 
sic MaGazixe. A postcard will bring 


copy, 
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PLAYING 
CARDS WITH CASE 


This French size pack of gilt edge, water- 
proof cards in a beautiful leather lined case with 
Egyptian edge, will meet with the instant ap- 
press of every card player and make a splendid 
gift. 


ONLY TWO NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
CUFF BUTTONS 


These heavily gold plated cuff but- 
tons are of the famous Park Rodger 
style and make a most desirable gift. 
ONLY ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION. 


CHINA PLATE 


surpassed as a gift. You will be delighted 


A Camera is an ever desirable gift. 
Secure this genuine Eastman Hawk Eye 


* Let THE ETUDE Help Solve Your Gift Problem 
and Save You Money This Christmas! 


Win These Splendid Articles By Taking Orders for THE ETUDE in Your Spare Time 


New, useful and most attractive, this Golden Maize 
China Plate with a bright nickel rim can hardly be 


> ¥ | 
Remember all your friends with fine gifts this CHRISTMAS 


—absolutely without cost or obligation to you. Just secure 
adequate NEW subscriptions for THE ETUDE from your 
musical acquaintances, send the orders direct to us with full 
payment and we will promptly forward the premiums you 
desire. You can easily and quickly win these awards. Begin 
NOW and make this CHRISTMAS the best ever! Write for 
complete list of awards. (Your own subscription does not 
count.) 


HANDY FLASHLIGHT 


Complete with bulb and battery, this full nickel flash- 
light fills an ever present need and makes a fine gift. 
ONLY THREE NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


WAHL FOUNTAIN PEN 


As gifts or for your own use, these genuine Wahl self-filling foun- 
tain pens are most acceptable awards. ONLY THREE NEW SUB- 
SCRIPTIONS. 


LADIES’ TOILET SET 


with it. Only TWO NEW SUBSCRIP- HAMMERED 
TIONS. BRASS VASE POLISHED 
EASTMAN CAMERA ea Sn ecne 


This Toilet Set is certain to please. It 
consists of a comb, brush, hand mirror, 
buffer, nail file and cream box, all finished 
in amber with a raised floral decoration. 
The set comes packed in a fine box _ fin- 
ished in leatherette and requires EIGHT 
NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


"4n Ideal Gift 


Camera with roll film size 2% x 3% Tasteful, acceptable and 
EOS FOUR NEW SUBSCRIP- yet inexpensive, a subscrip- 
¢ tion to THE ETUDE is an 
: ideal. gift for your musical A pair of these 
CRUMB A vase is an ever wel- friends. Coming once a brass_ candlesticks 
SET come addition to every month brimful of fascinating makes a most accept- 
home. This polished articles, music and_ special .able gift. Each hold- 


N EW 


AS a gift or for your own dining room this 
hammered nickel plated crumb tray will prove a 
delight and a reaily, worthwhile award. The tray 
is 7” by 7”, the scraper 634” by 5%”. ONLY 

Ss TWO NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


hammered brass vase will 
meet with your 
approval. We'll send one 


to you for ONLY TWO 
TIONS. 


er is six inches high 
and has a base dia- 
meter of 214 inches. 
You may have a 
pair for FIVE NEW 
SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Send All Subscriptions With Remittance Direct to 


THE ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE 


features, THE ETUDE will 
spread your good wishes 
over an entire year. 


instant 


SUBSCRIP- 


Yearly $2.00 Theodore Two Years $3.50 
Counts One Point Toward Any Presser Co Counts Two: Points Toward Any 
Premium . Premium 
In Canada $2.25—Foreign $3.00 Publishers In Canada $4.00—Foreign $5.50 


1712-14 CHESTNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Tasteful and most desirable, 


NEW BON BON DISH 


ss 


ets ny P 


_— = 


This new Bon Bon Dish is one of our most 
popular awards. It is finished in dull silver 
and is gold lined. The metal butterfly on the 
rim adds very greatly to its attractiveness. 
And you may have this award for ONLY ONE 
NEW SUBSCRIPTION. , 


SMOKERS’ SET 


Consisting of four pieces—a six inch round 
solid brass tray, an amber glass cigarette 
holder and ash receiver trimmed in brass 
and a brass match box holder—this_ set 
makes an ideal smokers’ gift ONLY ONE 
NEW SUBSCRIPTION. 


this nickel plated bread tray 
with a fancy hinged handle makes a_ splendid 
gift. And requires only TWO NEW SUB- 
SCRIPTIONS. 


RELISH DISH 


With a fancy bright nickel rim and handle, 
this tinted subdivided glass relish dish is a 


thoroughly desirable and worthwhile award. 


Just TWO NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
BRASS JARDINIERE 


iba 


Useful and ornamental this hand ham- 
mered polished brass Jardiniere is a 
most desirable award and requires only 
THREE NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


ppropriate Musical Gifts for Christmas 


Music Rolls 
and 
Satchels 
FULL SHEET MUSIC SIZE 

SATCHELS 


Seal grain keratol, moire lined, 
leather handles extending around bag, 
black or brown ..... O00 SMe ae 
, Genuine cowhide, smooth finish, 
brief style, 2 pockets, black, brown or 
MRT TS TE ic airtacatw oie oes vo 
Brief style, 3 pockets; heavy cow- 
hide, extension lock, straps extending 
all around bag. Black, brown or ma- 
_hogany 


! 


5 


7.50 
/HALF SIZE MUSIC SATCHELS 


' | Long grain keratol, moire lined, 
double handles, black or brown...... $1.25 

'. Smooth finish sheepskin, unlined, 
black PEG A 2 DO ee ee epee ais 25 
' Genuine 40z. cowhide, unlined 


_ COMBINATION SATCHELS 


Carries Music Flat or Folded Once 


Seal grain keratol, moire lined, 
closed with strap and buckle, black 
MOT Ss cn cins eee iPM TR Rete ec chow se $1.25 
+ Same as above, closed by nickel 
milock, black of brownies .20slcsie cece 1.50 
_Leatherette, seal grain, closed by 
nickel lock, black or brown.......... * 2.50 
- Seal or Cobra grain leather, lined 
with moire, closed with strap or lock. 3.50 
| Genuine cowhide, 4-0z. stock, un- 
/ lined, black or brown, lock or strap.. 5.00 


Cobra grain leather, lined with calf 
} skin, turned edges; nickel lock, black...9.00 
{ 


MUSIC ROLLS 


Seal or Cobra grain keratol, lined, 


BBlaGkK so...) eee ile cme Pe) 
Seal grain leather, black.......... 1.00 
Cowhide, 40z. leather, unlined, black, 

td brown or) mabhogatye...scsecteocnas- 
Vi +¢ —_______________ 5 
e 


_ Miscellaneous Gifts 


_ SPECIAL LEADER’S ORCHESTRA 
4 ; STAND 


i Large adjustable oak desk, heavy non- 
} breakable iron base, rods and tube. $3.50 
and _ postage. 

Electric light attachment for this stand 
sold separately. 
' $3.50, Black metal. $5.00, Bronze. 
: The above attachment also for upright 
and grand pianos, $5.00. With push socket 
—2-piece plug—8 ft. silk cord. 


METRONOMES—Useful Gifts for 


Music Students 
The Metronomes we offer are of the best 
_ quality American make, detached door and 
are fully guaranteed against any defect in 
manufacture. No bell, $4.00; with bell, 


$5.00. 
MEDALLIONS 


Bach Mendelssohn 
Beethoven Mozart 
Chopin Schubert 
Handel Schumann 
Haydn Verdi 

Liszt Wagner 


Highly finished photo- 
graphs of the compos- 
ers named. An attrac- 
tive ornament for stu- 
dio or home. Cabinet 
oval 3% x 5 with easel 


back. 
Holiday Cash Price, 35 cents, $3.70 doz., 
postpaid, 


A FINE NEW LOT OF PLACQUES 
Size, 6 in. x 8 in. 
_ Bas-Reliefs in Ivory Finish of the follow- 
on composers: 

Bach, Beethoven, Brahms, Chopin, Grieg, 
Handel, Haydn, Liszt, Mendelssohn, Mozart, 
Rubinstein, Schubert, Schumann, Tschai- 
kowski, Wagner. 

Price, 75 cents each; $7,20 dozen, postpaid. 


REWARD CARDS 


A set of 16 portraits of great composers 
with a short biography. ithographed in 


colors. 
_ HOLIDAY CASH PRICE, 50 cents per 
_ set, postpaid, ' 


> 
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Musical Jewelry Gift Suggestions | 


Those planning to give musical jewelry novelties as Christmas gifts will | 
do well to place their orders as early as possible to insure delivery before 
Christmas. 
MOTTO BAR PINS 
oC: y >, > 
eee 
No. 13 
SHS gen 5 cpocepatocon Geese $0.70 Gilding Metal, Gold Finish.. $0.30 
Silver, Gold Platedie.. ce. /0 Gilding Metal, Silver Finish. .30 
WINGED HARP LYRE AND WREATH 
lass, Club or Choir Pin Prize, Class, Club or Choir Pin 
. 4 3 : e y oT x 
\ We My) 
SWGuis) Sy Y 
Clasp Pin Clasp Pin Clasp Pin Clasp Pin 
No. 15 No. 17 No. 18 No. 19 
Stick Pin Stick Pin Stick Pin Stick Pin Stick Pin Stick Pin 
No. 34 No. 35 No. 36 No. 37 No. 38 No. 39 
How to Order—Under the illustrations above are the numbers you use in ordering to 
indicate which style pin you want and whether it is a clasp or a stickpin. Below are 
the letters you should write after each number to indicate the quality wanted. Note 
that numbers 18, 38, 15 and 35 have blank bands upon which any special initials may 
be engraved for 25 cents additional. 

*A—10K Gold Clasp Pin........... $2.00 *C—Gold Filled Clasp Pin... oele SORT) 
*B—Sterling Silver Clasp Pin....... -50 D—Gold Dipped Clasp Pin........ 30 
E—-Silver Dipped Clasp Pin............ $0.30 
The * in above list indicates that the clasp pins in these grades have a safety catch. 
LYRE PIN BAR PIN 

Clasp Pin—No. 20 z 
Stick Pin—No. 40 
Quality Price coe 
FA—10 k. Gold..... $1.25 ‘ 
*B—Sterling Silver .. .50 Quality No. 11 Price 
*C—Gold Filled .... .75 = A-—10 ike Gold acstotsie/e Ww aieiale/ateteiere.e $3.50 
D—Gold Dipped ... .30 *B—Sterling Silver .-... «.+s+es me2n00 
E—Silver Dipped .. .30 C—Gold Filled’ 2.22. erecaceseeee 1.00 
NOVELTY MOTTO PINS 
Always B Natural Sometimes B Sharp : : Never B Flat 
Clasp Pin Stick Pin 
No. 21 Always B Natural No. 51 Always B Natural 
No. 22 Sometimes B Sharp No. 52 Sometimes B Sharp 
No. 23 Never B Flat No. 53 Never B Flat 
Quality Price each Complete Set 
ATO A GOLGE re ctrumine ice reveve are 'h.0: cove sre oravaiel emuels $1.00 $2 
Bes SALVEE: a sre nssteevanarnre tases amen Gate sty ene alee eines eap rte . 1.00 
C—Silver, Gold Plated . 1.00 
E— Gilding Metal (osBivire woretsss: cleicleisrreia siaain ie ome 40 


No. 28 No. 29 No. 30 No. 31 
neat stamped-metal designs, 


No. 27 


size of 


No. 24 


exact 


the 
frequently used as class, sorority or club pins, and suitable as gifts or awards 
to students. 


These illustrations show 


A= Gold) “Dipped. 5.10 - esivaewias © $0.30 B— Gold ebilled. acs.) .m ce orice eee 50 


NOVEL PACKETS OF SMALL PORTRAITS 


These are interesting to all music lovers. In each packet there are 12 individ- 


style of photographs. They are 13 by 2% 
Price, 25c Cents a Packet 


Packet No. 4—Great Pianists—Backhaus, 
Bloomfield-Zeisler, Carreno, Dohnanyi, 
Friedmann, Korngold, Lamond, Lesche- 
tizky, Lhevinne, Paderewski, Rosenthal, 
Clara Schumann, 

Packet No. 5—Master Violinists—De Ber- 


ual miniature portraits in the 
inches in size. 


Packet No. 1—Great Music Masters—Bach, 
Beethaven, Chopin, Handel, _ Haydn, 
Liszt, hecudeiaacten, Mozart, Schubert, 
Schumann, Verdi, Wagner. 

Packet No. 2—Modern Masters—Brahms, 
Chaminade, Debussy, Dvorak, Gounod, 


skowski er Rubinstein, Ree iot, Joachim, Kreutzer, Sarasate, Schra- 
oekonee Fase ey R. Strauss, dieck, Spohr, Paganini, Vieuxtemps, Vi- 
Tschaikowski. otti, Wieniawski, Wilhelmj, Ysaye. i 
Packet No. 3—Great Pianists — Bauer, Packet No. 6—Modern Violinists—Burmeis- 
Bialow, Busoni, D’Albert, Gabrilowitsch, ter, Elmann, Heifetz, Hubay, Kreisler, 
Godowski, Hambourg, Hofmann, Ney, Kubelik, Parlow, Maud Powell, Spalding, 


Pachmann, Rachmaninoff, Sauer. Thomson, Vecsey, Zimbalist. 


Complete Catalog Sent Upon Request 


MUSIC DEALERS AND PUBLISHERS 
1712-1714 CHESTNUT ST. 


Violin Outfits 
SPECIAL COMBINATIONS 
At Low Prices for Christmas 
Giving 
These outfits may be had in %, 34 


and % sizes, Please be sure to mention 
size of violin desired when ordering. 


Outfit No. 
Stradivarius. 


1—Violin copy of Antonius 

Holiday Cash Price, $15.00 
Brown ‘shaded, high gloss finish, flamed 
maple back, sides and neck; full Ebony 
trimmed; rich even tone of great carry- 
ing power. 

Bow: Best quality Brazil wood, 
Ebony frog, german silver lined, 
bone grip. 

Case: Imitation Keratol, substantial and 
fully lined; leather handle, nickel-plated 
catch and lock. Balance of outfit con- 
sists of one piece best rosin, one chin 
rest, one mute, one E string adjuster, 
one extra set good violin strings. 


genuine 
whale- 


Outfit No. 2—A Stradivarius Model Violin. 


Holiday Cash Price, $30.00. Golden- 
red color, beautiful gloss finish, fine 
maple back, sides and neck, very fine 


even grained spruce top, genuine Mada- 
gascar Ebony trimmed; workmanship 
throughout highest grade; tone is of very 
sweet and sympathetic quality, with ample 
volume and carrying power—a fine violin. 

Bow: Well balanced, Brazil wood, Ebony 
frog, german silver lined; whalebone grip. 

Case: Fine Keratol, nickel clasps and lock, 
substantial. Balance of outfit consists of 
best rosin, Ebony mute, Poehland shoulder 
pad, chin rest, FE string adjuster, extra 
set fine Italian strings. 


Outfit No. 3—Violin, a beautiful Guarnerius 
Model. Holiday Cash Price, $50.00. 
Lustrous Parisian finish, back, sides and 
neck, fine grained maple, color, golden 
brown; the tone of this violin is brilliant 
and powerful; can be used for solo work 
or for orchestra. 

Bow: A genuine Pernambuco, well balanced, 
silver trimmed, either silver wrapped or 
whalebone grip. 


Case: Beautiful leather, plush lined and sil- 


ver plated catches and lock, a fine case, 
Balance of this outfit consists of best 
Etude rasin, Ebony mute, Poehland ad- 


justable shoulder pad, chin rest, E string 
adjuster, extra set finest tested strings. 


Outfit No. 4—Violin, beautiful Stradivarius 


Model. Holiday Cash Price, $75.00. 
Golden brown, handsome maple_ back, 
well shaded, hand carved scroll and 


best Ebony trimmings, The tone is superb 
in its beauty and smoothness and reso- 
nance; a fine solo violin. 

Bow: Genuine Pernambuco well balanced, 
finest silver trimmed, frog of best Ebony. 

Case: Handsome leather case, either black 
or brown, silk plush lined, with bow rib- 
bons, silver clasps and lock. Balance of 
this outfit consists of best Etude rosin, 
fine mute, Poehland adjustable shoulder 
pad, a good chin rest, and extra set of 
finest tested strings. 


Outfit No. 5—Violin, either Guarnerius or 
Stradivarius Model. Holiday Cash Price, 
$100.00. One-piece back, a superb copy 


of the old master violins, artistic yellow 
or golden brown varnish finish, shaded, 
dull finish, specially selected seasoned 
material, grafted neck, beautifully carved, 
gold inlaid pegs and tailpiece, powerful 
carrying tone. 


Bow: Tourte Model, selected Pernambuco 


round or octagon, highly polished bow, 
gold mounted ; fine workmanship. z 
Case: Either black or brown seal grain 


leather, silk plush-lined, with bow ribbons, 
nickel-plated trimmings; sides and bottom 
heavily padded; a beautiful case. Balance 


of this outfit. consists of finest Etude 
rosin, mute, fine model chin rest, extra 
set of our tested strings, Poehland ad- 


justable shoulder pad, gold-plated E string 
tuner. This is our Outfit De Luxe. 


¢—____________— >» 
PRINTS OF GREAT COMPOSERS 


This set includes Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, 


Grieg, Handel, Mendelssohn, Mozart, Ru- 
binstein, Schubert and Wagner. Size, 
9x12. Set, 25 cents. 


IMPORTED COLORED PORTRAITS 
Beethoven, Brahms, Liszt, Mozart, Schu- 
bert, Schumann and Wagner. Printed after 
the original paintings, 4 colors, size 12 x 15. 
HOLIDAY CASH PRICE, 25 cents each. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


¥ 
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a The world’s great 


music is on Victor Red Seal Records , 
so Seal ‘ won @ | 


By ae 


ml 


music that rides 
‘the storm — 


“Ho,yo,to,ho! Ho,yo,to,ho!” ... They ride like demon 
women through the skies. Thunders roll from the hoofs 
madly coursing, and lightnings trace the passage of their 
shields. . 
streaming, and their cries ring wildly from the flying 
clouds. . . . “Ho,yo,to,ho! Het-aha! Ho,yo!”’ 

The orchestral prelude known as “The Ride of the 
Valkyries,” with which Wagner introduced the third act 


of “Die Walkiire,” is one of the most extraordinary feats 


. . Swifter than wind they ride, their pale hair 


of tone-painting ever accomplished. It teems with 
rhythm and color. . . . One can hear the drum of racing 
hoofs, the neighing of horses, the shriek of wind, the sky- 
maidens’ savage shouts. . . . One sees their spears and 


winged helmets, their flashing eyes. . . . 


VICTOR 


Not only “The Ride of the Valkyries,” but virtually 
the entire opera is now available on Red Seal Records, 
specially recorded in Europe by leading Wagnerian art- 
ists, with full operatic choruses and orchestras. This set, 
contained in two albums, enables music-lovers for the 
first time to hear “Die Walkiire” in their homes exactly 
as they would hear it on the stage. 


The treasury of the world’s great music, the talent of 
the foremost artists and orchestras, are always yours to 
enjoy on Victor Red Seal Records. They give you, through 
the Orthophonic method of recording, the perfect, satis- 
fying performance. ... dnd they gwe tt to you in the 
privacy and comfort of your own home. 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE COMPANY, CAMDEN, N. J., U.S.A. 


RECORDS 


